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When  you  wont  more  than  identification  of 
your  brand  from  your  advertising,  the  medium 
to  use  is  the  newspaper.  Your  advertising  gets 
buying  action  no  other  medium  con  match  when 
you  take  advantage  of  the  dynamic  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  newspaper  and  its  readers. 

People  turn  to  the  newspaper  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  not  given  to  any  other  medium. 
It  is  the  primary,  and  for  most  the  only,  source 
of  the  information  and  guidance  they  use  in 
doily  life.  It  is  the  medium  from  which  they  do 
practically  all  their  buying. 

As  Chicago's  most  dynamic  newspaper,  the 
Tribune  is  bought,  read  and  bought  from  by 


hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  than  ore 
reached  by  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 
During  the  twelve  months  ended  Dec.  31,1 953 
the  buying  of  readers  attracted  to  the  Tribune 
over  $58,000,000.00  in  advertising — for 
more  than  has  ever  been  placed  in  a  similar 
period  in  any  other  newspaper  in  the  world. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  with  you  a  plan  that  will  produce  more 
sales  of  your  brand  and  build  a  consumer 
franchise  for  it  among  Tribune  readers  that 
will  place  you  in  a  stronger  market  position. 
Why  not  ask  him  to  call  now  while  the  matter 
is  fresh  in  your  mind? 


•yefc 


For  best  results  in  ROP  color  printing 


JURATION 


EWSPi^PERlMACHINE^ 


Short  loads  betwoon  printing  q^lindors.j 

.  W: 

^  All  printing  cylindors  driven  by  a  single 

^ 

iEach  printing  couple  equipped  with  low, 
^  individual  portable  color  fountains,  pro^ 
l^viding  ease  of  removal  and  replace^ 
ment.  ^ 

[^e  4-Color  Unit  can  be  operated  os  two 
'  black  printing  units  . . .  need  not  stand 
idle  when  color  is  not  scheduled. 


SEND  FOR]TECHNlCAL  DATA! 


lixnilSlASM! 


This  is  interest 


The  American  Weekly  creates  EOTSIASM 


Your  advertising  dollars  go  farther  v/hen  you  put  them  in 

The  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  Magazine  of  the  moneyed  millions. 

The  American  Weekly  gives  merchandisable  penetration  in 
4,353  important  places  of  1,000  population  or  more. 


Ej\TH1SI\SA1  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch! 


THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

Editor  &  publisher  lor  February  20,  1954 


Cross-Plugging 

To  THE  Editor:  Again  we  havt 
6  issue  about  the  the  question  and  problem  of  fret 
radio-TV  logs  printed  in  newspj. 
pers. 

Couldn’t  a  responsible  group  of 
broadcasters  meet  with  an  equally 


Community  Help 
To  THE  Editor: 
in  your  Feb. 

Sacramento  Bee  series  of  juven¬ 
ile  delinquency  articles  fills  us 
with  pride  and  joy.  Here  is  a 
splendid  example  of  how  a  cour¬ 
ageous  newspaper,  a  good  writer,  responsible  group  of  publisheii 
and  a  Community  Welfare  Coun-  and  work  out  some  solution? 
cil  on  its  toes  can  combine  forces  Couldn’t  some  agreement  bt 
for  the  great  good  of  a  community,  worked  out  with  the  broadcaster- 
We  want  to  send  you  our  warm-  to  include  at  the  conclusion  of 


readers.  Public  service  efforts  of  stories, 
newspapers  are  so  often  chan-  per”? 
neled,  alas,  into  well-intentioned 
but  misguided  “charity”  money¬ 
raising,  or  backing  of  projects  ments. 
without  consultation  with  local 
Community  Welfare  Councils. 


Now  this,  broadcasters  mighj 
argue,  would  be  spot  announct- 
Publishers  can  counter  by 
arguing  that  logs  are  advertist' 
ments.  But  I  think  most  broad! 
Many  newspapers  give  fine  sup-  casters  would  be  willing  to  try 
port  to  the  Community  Chest  something  constructive,  rather 
each  Fall,  then  they  overlook  the  than  face  an  increasing  nation 
possibilities  of  year-round  follow-  wide  trend  of  newspapers  joinin: 
up.  If  more  would  work  with  their  in  to  abolish  the  radio-TV  logs  x 
Welfare  Councils  all  year-round,  we  have  them  today, 
many  community  problems  could  Bernard  S  Katz 

be  solved.  u-  .  -n 

Ralph  H.  Blanchard  Washington,  D.  C. 

Executive  Director,  FTT'  "TIllllllllllllllllHlllllllilllllir'" .  ' ' " 

Community  Chests  and  Councils  IlliiiiliM  ..jm 

of  America,  New  York  City. 


P.  O.  Order  Assailed  ^ 

To  THE  Editor:  Postal  Order 
No.  55337  which  permits  adver-  Woman's  Page; 
tisers  to  use  the  mail  as  a  sub-  ..ajj-  • 
stitute  for  newspaper  advertising.  Additional  grei 
is  making  glorified  bill-passers  out  main  tabl 

of  our  mail  carriers.  tables  were  decor: 

This  order  was  discussed  at  a  ^ttles  and  candle: 
session  of  the  Hoosier  Press  Asso- 
ciation  in  Indianapolis  on  Jan.  30.  ' 

There  were  178  present  at  the  Observer. 
session  and  when  this  matter  was  " 

being  discussed,  it  was  moved  and  The  groom’s  f 
seconded  that  the  secretary  should  aqua  blue  dress  w 
write  the  postal  authorities  regis-  corsage.” — Phillips 
tering  our  complaint  against  the  Malta,  Mont, 
order.  Our  publisher  is  writing  ■ 

our  congresswoman  and  senators  .  . .  ,  ,  . 

from  Indiana  to  use  their  efforts  ®  ®  ^  j 

to  kill  the  new  order.  u®'* 

Action  for  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  followed  a  report  with 
examples  of  the  effect  which  the 
Postal  Order  is  having  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  most  out¬ 
standing  is  that  of  a  supermarket 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  is  now 
using  a  weekly  circular  mailed 
broadside  under  the  new  postal 
regulation,  as  a  substitute  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  circular 
costs  the  supermarket  nothing 
since  it  is  printed  free  of  charge 
each  week  by  the  manufacturer  of 
one  standard  brand  item  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  circular. 

Frank  Shannon 
Advertising  Director, 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star 


Many  Moments  begin 
witli  a  Familiar  Ring 


Often  it’s  a  call  you’ve  hoped  for  and  waited  for. 
From  someone  dear  or  about  something  especially 
important  to  you.  Then  suddenly  there’s  a  familiar 
ring.  And  everything’s  just  wonderful! 

Many’s  the  time  you  would  have  paid  the  telejihone 
bill  for  a  whole  month— and  more— for  that  one  call. 

Wlienever  the  telephone  rings,  it’s  a  reminder  of  its 
double  value.  It  keeps  you  in  touch  w  ith  other  people. 
Helps  other  people  keep  in  touch  w  ith  you.  Some  days 
the  calls  you  get  are  even  more  important  than  those 
you  make. 

Yet  the  cost  of  this  two-way  service  is  small.  Less 
than  a  penny  an  hour  for  the  average  family. 


“Members  are  urged  to  bri« 
any  eligible  women  who  migt; 
wish  to  become  mothers.” — Cnn- 
fordsville  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Ri- 
view. 


BKI.L  TKLEPHONF.  SYSTEM 


‘Those  sending  gifts  but  unabii 
were  Messes  C.  ^  | 


to  attend 
Blank,  Eva  Smith,  W.  E.  Jones' 
— Avenal  (Calif.)  Times. 


.■Tack  phoned  to  ask 
me  to  the  dance” 


'A  prospect  telephoned 
to  give  me  a  big  order’ 


‘Bob,  Jr.,  called  to 
tell  me  it's  a  boy" 
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FASHION  TELLING  BY  SPADEA 


Now  Available  in  Two  Colors 


Once  a  month.  Fashion  Telling  will  he  available 
in  two  colors — via  mats. 

This  service  will  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  oium* 
a  week  black  and  white  Fashion  Telling. 


For  five  years,  Fashion  Telling  has  appeared  regularly 
in  the  Indianapolis  Star — Chicago  Daily  News — Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer — Buffalo  Courier  Express — Newark 
News — Birmingham  Post  and  other  fine  newspapers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  producing  the  most  authoritative 
fashion  page  in  your  city — if  you  are  interested  in  scooping 
and  not  trailing  fashion  magazines — consider 
Fashion  Telling :  in  color  once  a  month,  or  black  and  white 
once  a  week. 


For  further  information  communicate  icith 


SpsdOtt  SviBiliC'JEtC*.  ln€^«  BRyant  94Lt26  New  York  1,  New  York 
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There's  always  ACTION 

in  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

NEXT  WEEK  ....  It's  thej 
2nd  Annual  Central  New  York 

SPORTS 

EXPOSITION 

February  22-27 

Sponsored  by  the  Syracuse  | 
HERALD- JOURNAL 
and  HERALD -AMERICAN 

SYRACUSE-  Hub  of  the  Empire  State 

is  also  the  hub  of  50,000  square  miles  of  the  finest  natural 
recreational  regions  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Within  easy  distance, 
there’s  thousands  of  miles  of  lakes,  rivers  and  waterways 
for  boating  and  fishing  .  .  .  the  woods  for  hunting  .  .  .  the 
right  climate  for  winter  sports.  Little  wonder  that  Central 
New  Yorkers  are  sports  enthusiasts  and  that  Central  New 
York  is  the  hub  of  a  great  vacationland  paradise  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sports  lovers. 

There's  always  ACTION  for  your 
Media  Dollar  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 

when  you  buy  COMPLETE  Market  COVERAGE 
at  one  loir  cost  —  in  The  Syracuse  yetrspapers 
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NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 

Daily . 213,733 

SUNDAY .  324.948 


Ul  MKMESS 
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Gcatral  Advertising  Representatives:  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


A  hActTioL's  Kh.M.\RK  by  a  newspaper  columnist  can  backfire  on 
a  busy  night  staff. 

llrool{lyn  Eagle  editorial  page  columnist  Robert  M.  Crannis 
wrote  a  kidding  column  about  a  formal  dinner  he  went  to  the 
night  liefore  and  the  unfortunate  results  it  had  on  his  head. 

“Does  anybody  want  a  hangover.^”  he  concluded.  “He  can  haver 
same  by  calling  MAin  4-6200  and  ask  for  Sourpuss  (that’s  me).” 

That  evening,  night  editor  George  .Mills  was  interrupte<i  by  more  ' 
than  40  calls  asking  for  “Sourpuss.” 

Said  .Mr.  .Mills:  “The  next  time  Boh  does  rhat.  I’m  going  to  give 
them  his  home  'phone  number.” 

Bulletin  Board  Bullets 

The  ED1T()RI.\L  bulletin  board  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
hlossometl  forth  with  this  City  Desk  exhortation: 

TO  THE  STAFF:  **  • 

let's  set  our  sights  high  this  year — achieve  a 
reaJ  worthwhile  objective. 

I.et’8  learn  how  to  spell  JUDGMENT  correctly. 

I  I.st'8  repeat  to  ourselves  each  day — “Today  I  will  .spell 

JUDGMENT  without  an  E." 

Who  shall  be  the  first  to  announce  this  accomplishment? 

Praise  be  unto  him. 

And  let’s  not  forget  at  the  same  time,  that  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  and  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  and  DERANGEMENT 
(which  afflict  editors  who  repeatedly  have  to  strike  the 
E  from  JUDGMENT)  are  spelled  with  an  E. 

DERANGED 

I  «  ,. 

('lipjveil  to  the  notice,  obviously  written  by  a  reix>rter: 

dear  deranged:  > 

I  tried  to  .spell  judgment  without  an  “e”  and  it  came  i 

out  jndgmnt.  i 

Now  I’m  in  a  prcdicamnt.  s 

confused  3 


By-line:  U.  S.  Mail 

S'Sgt.  Everett  Davis  writes:  “.My  suspicions  concerning  the  tastt 
of  Biloxi  water  were  confirmed  by  this  head  in  the  Gulfport  (Miss.) 
Daily  Herald'.  “Water  and  Sewer  Departments  .\re  Merged  in 
Biloxi.” 

Mrs.  Maude  Kimball  Massengale,  society  editor,  Florida  S««,i 
.Miami  Beach,  writes:  “I  religiously  read  your  column,  which  »! 
bright  and  swift  as  a  breeze.”  Windy,  huh? 

.Mian  C.  Inman,  advertising  man.iger,  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  writes:  “I  enjoy  very  much  the  assorted  information  in  ‘Clii>i 
pings  C'olunm.'  E&P  issues  where  the  column  is  lacking  (ii| 
XFlD'iR  misses,  bud)  remind  me  of  ‘nx-atless  .Mondays,’  a  Phik-t 
dclphia  Bulletin  ad  with  somebody  not  reading  the  Bulletin — or.| 
in  a  word,  something’s  missing!  Studied  carefully  the  list  ot  Pres' 
Wizards  (Jan.  16)  looking  for  the  name  of  Nelson  .\.  Dciners.| 
advertising  director,  Middlctotvn  (C'onn.)  Press.  No  list  of  press| 
wizards  is  anywhere  near  complete  without  mention  of  Nelse,  andi 
to  omit  his  name  because  he  is  not  on  the  ‘news  siile’  is  sheer  snohi 
beryl  (iive  the  boy  ‘a  hand’ — as  his  audiences  do!” 

Eldon  Roark,  columnist,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Pnss-Sciinita' 
writes:  “Thanks  a  lot  for  the  good  publicity  you  gave  L.  L.  Da'| 
and  me  in  your  column  (about  Roark’s  anti-newspaperman’s  newH 
paperman  campaign).  .Vppreciate  it.  You  are  what  !’<!  c.ill  a-l 
whup!  I  almost  said  you  are  a  columnist’s  columnist.” 

Charles  .\.  Hazen,  managing  editor,  Shreveport  (La.)  T/wr 
writes:  “I  notice  your  comment  on  Harry  E.  Wing’s  prize  her 
loom,  a  90-year  old  copy  of  the  Vicl{sburg  Herald,  printed  on  wal  i 
paper  during  the  siege.  In  the  1920s  I  was  working  in  Monroe,  a’| 
the  fringe  of  the  Delta,  and  if  memory  serves  correctly  encouiv! 
tered  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Vicksburg  paper  printed  on  walli 
paper.  I  was  told  then  that  some  twentieth  century  enterprise' 
h.ad  turned  out  a  batch  of  counterfeits,  for  no  obvious  piir(X)S« 
unless  they  brought  in  coin  of  the  realm." 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


keep  on  top  of  the  stream  of  facts 
and  opinions  that  color  current 
history. 

Bjornson  gets  more  mail  than  a 
movie  star  .  .  .  more  different  maga¬ 
zines  than  the  average  newsstand 
.  .  .  more  foreign  publications  and 
more  of  this  nation’s  1,786  daily 
newspapers  than  most  citizens  see 
in  a  lifetime.  With  shears,  pastepot 
and  pencil,  he  clips,  condenses, 
cross-checks,  delivers  a  daily  column 
to  Minneapolis  Tribune  readers 
which  gives  them  the  cream  of  com¬ 
ment  and  opinion  with  their  morn¬ 
ing  coffee. 

A  typical  week  of  Bjornson:  On 
Monday,  a  digest  of  the  newsiest 
magazine  articles;  Tuesday,  what 
the  top  broadcasters  are  saying; 
Wednesday,  comments  of  Minne¬ 
sota  editors,  gleaned  from  a  sam¬ 
pling  of  Minnesota’s  365  weekly 
newspapers;  Thursday,  a  digest  of 
the  columnists;  F riday ,  the  gist  of  the 
nation’s  best  editorials;  ^turday. 


a  capsule  version  of  foreign  opinion. 

Bjornson’s  outstanding  ability  to 
compress  and  clarify  the  day’s  news 
and  views  has  earned  him  not  only  the 
respect  and  attention  of  the  largest 
audience  of  newspaper  readers  in  the 
Upper  Midwest,  but  also  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  admiration  of  newsmen  all 
over  the  nation.  HLs  column,  believed 
unique  in  a  daily  paper,  has  won  him 
a  National  Editorial  Associatkm  first 
prize  for  distinguished  edit(*rship, 
and  is  another  best-read  feature  of 
the  best-read,  best-liked,  most-re¬ 
spected  newspapers  in  a  224-county 
area  in  3}^^  states. 
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Were  you  too  busy  to  scan  Mos¬ 
cow’s  Pravda  and  Izvestia  this  week? 
Too  occupied  to  thumb  through  the 
London  Times  or  Tokyo’s  Mainichi 
Shimbun?  Do  you  lack  time  to  read 
all  the  significant  editorials,  columns 
and  articles  on  current  affairs  in  the 
American  press?  Let  Hal  Bjornson 
do  it  for  you! 

Slouched  on  a  pile  of  periodicals 
from  all  over  the  world,  big,  tousled 
Hjalmar  Bjornson  of  the  editorial 
page  staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  makes  his  living  by 
digesting  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  and  listening  to  radio  and  TV 
commentators,  for  people  who  can’t 
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Minneapolis 
Star  a/i  //Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


JOHN  COWLES,  Pntidtnl 
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the 

thing 


A  good  part  of  the  job  of  making  up  your  mind 
about  the  tough  issues  in  today’s  mixed-up  world 
is  getting  all  the  facts  about  those  issues. 

That’s  why  The  New  York  Times  goes  to  such  great 
lengths  to  give  its  readers  as  many  of  those  facts  as 
possible.  It  maintains  the  largest  newsgathering 
staff  of  any  publication  to  gather  those  facts. 

In  addition,  The  New  York  times  adds  to  these 
reports  by  publishing  the  texts  of  most  of  the 
important  speeches,  documents  and  international 
agreements  of  our  time. 

During  the  Korean  war,  for  example.  The  New 
York  Times  published  all  the  official  communiques 
...  of  both  sides. 


In  1953,  The  New  York  Times  published  644  texts, 
totaling  169  standard-sized  newspaper  pages. 

Here’s  another  important  reason  why  New  York 
Times  readers  get  more  out  of  their  newspaper  . . . 
more  news,  more  facts  in  the  news,  more  back¬ 
ground  and  interpretation  of  the  news. 

And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a  newspaper, 
advertisers  do  also.  That’s  why  they  have  made 
The  New  York  Times  first  in  advertising  in  the 
world’s  first  market  for  35  consecutive  years. 

cllje  Neth  JJork  Simes 

••ALL  THE  NEWS  THATS  FIT  TO  PRINT’ 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 
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Inland  Papers’  Earnings 
Reasonable  and  Healthy 

Conclusion  Is  Based  on  Averages, 

Covering  25,  C  6c  R  Chairman  Soys 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Newspapers,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  appear  to  be  enjoying  rea¬ 
sonable  and  healthy  earnings, 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
publishers  were  told  at  their  Win¬ 
ter  convention  here  this  week. 

Some  newspapers  display  glar¬ 
ing  deviations  from  the  average, 
however,  it  was  reported  by  R. 
H.  Blacklidge,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Trihime,  chairman  of  the  Inland 
Costs  and  Revenues  Committee, 
in  his  preview  report,  based  on 
195.1  figures  from  25  Inland  dai¬ 
lies,  ranging  in  circulation  from 
under  4,000  to  over  80,000. 

Newsprint  Outlook  Good 

Likewise,  newspapers  may  look 
to  newsprint  supply  and  demand 
in  U.  S.  continuing,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  in  close  balance  through 
1954,  with  a  small  cushion  of  pos¬ 
sible  extra  production  if  needed. 
“This  prediction  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  estimated  de¬ 
mand  in  this  country  of  6,300,000 
tons  in  1954  will  not  be  ex¬ 
ceeded,”  explained  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une,  chairman  of  the  Inland  News¬ 
print  Committee.  He  warned, 
however,  a  newsprint  shortage  is 
developing  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  European  countries. 

In  presenting  his  cost  study  re¬ 
port,  Mr.  Blacklidge  emphasized 
that  figures  are  based  on  25  pa¬ 
pers  and  do  not  necessarily  indi¬ 
cate  situations  which  will  prevail 
when  the  34th  annual  study  is  re¬ 
leased  next  May.  “Please  under¬ 
stand  the  figures  used  are  average 
percentage  increases  for  individual 
papers,  and  not  the  percentage 
increase  for  the  whoie,”  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  the  25-paper 
study  shows  a  9%  increase  in 
total  revenue,  along  with  a  9.4% 
increase  in  expenses  for  Inland 
newspapers.  “TTius,  for  the  third 
straight  year  the  percentage  in¬ 
crease  in  expenses  has  exceeded 
the  percentage  increase  in  rev¬ 
enue,”  he  stated.  “This  is  not 
necessarily  an  ill  omen.  Our  crit¬ 
ics  either  don’t  realize  or  choose 
to  ignore  the  fact  that,  in  many 
newspaper  plants,  it  would  re¬ 


quire  a  12  or  14%  increase  in 
expenses  to  offset  a  10%  increase 
in  revenue.” 

“.As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “averaging  the  entire  group 
under  study  we  find  that,  follow¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  10%  in  rev¬ 
enue,  it  would  require  11.8% 
growth  in  expenses  before  gross 
earnings  are  reduced.” 

National  Linage  Gains 

Most  significant  revenue  revela¬ 
tion,  said  Mr.  Blacklidge,  is  the 
20.9%  average  increase  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  for  the  papers 
under  study.  “This  is  in  spite  of 
dire  predictions  on  the  part  of 
some  authorities  concerning  the 
strength  of  television  competition, 
especially  in  the  national  field,” 
he  noted.  “Only  two  papers 
showed  a  loss  in  the  category,  and 
the  greatest  loss  was  limited  to 
4.2%. ” 

The  second  greatest  increase  de¬ 


veloped  in  classified  advertising — 
a  gain  of  13.9%  above  1952.  Lo¬ 
cal  display  advertising  showed  an 
8.3%  increase,  while  two  papers 
in  the  group  suffered  a  slight 
loss.  Circulation  revenue  increased 
7.8%,  representing  approximately 
25%  of  total  income. 

Advertising  revenue  per  inch  in¬ 
creased  4%,  as  contrasted  with 
prior  years  revealing  average  in¬ 
creases  up  to  10%  an  inch.  “If 
these  25  papers  are  a  fair  barom¬ 
eter,”  said  Mr.  Blacklidge,  “there 
are  indications  that  the  trend 
toward  increased  rates  tended  to 
level  off  in  1953.” 

Cun  Re  Fresh  Squeeze 

Mr.  Schurz,  in  his  newsprint 
report,  said  that  prevailing  econo¬ 
mic  conditions  would  indicate 
newspapers  are  not  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  as  great  advertising 
and  circulation  gains  in  1954  as 
they  made  last  year. 

Granting  that  present  supplies 
appear  to  be  adequate,  Mr.  Schurz 
said  a  fresh  squeeze  could  come 
about  from  foreign  newsprint  de¬ 
mands  and  an  expanding  world 
economy. 


City  Advertises 
All  Assessments 

Passaic,  N.  J 
The  Passaic  Herald-News  pub¬ 
lished  a  fuH  list  of  the  8,000  as¬ 
sessments  on  every  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  Passaic  Feb.  15-20. 

TTie  list  included  the  address, 
name  of  owner,  lot  size,  assess¬ 
ment  on  land,  building  and  total 
for  all  real  estate  in  Passaic.  It 
was  run  as  a  paid  advertisement 
by  the  city. 


“Publishers  should  be  sure  they 
have  contracts  with  reputable 
dealers;  if  possible,  directly  with 
mills,”  he  said,  ‘They  should  not 
let  their  inventories  get  low,  and 
they  should  place  their  orders  in 
equal  installments  throughout  the 
year.” 

Postal  rates  continue  as  a  big 
question  mark,  with  the  amount 
of  increase  in  second  class  rates 
depending  on  the  final  outcome  of 
the  postal  revenue  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress,  William  T.  Bur¬ 
gess,  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune. 
chairman  of  the  Postal  Affairs 
Committee,  reported. 

The  House  Postal  Committee’s 
recommendations  of  increasing 
second  class  rates  up  to  60%  on 
a  10%-a-ycar  basis  through  1957 
merit  further  study,  he  said,  along 
with  what  Senator  Carlson’s  postal 
committee  may  recommend  to  the 
Senate.  Publishers  should  so  ad¬ 
vise  their  Congressmen  if  they 
feel  the  House  recommendations 
on  second  class  rate  increases  are 
execessive,  said  Mr.  Burgess. 

Nixon  Addresses  500 
More  than  500  Inland  members 
and  guests  heard  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon  address  the  Mon¬ 
day  luncheon  in  a  “completely  off 
the  record”  talk  dealing  with  poli¬ 
cy  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Drake  Hotel  imposed  se¬ 
curity  regulations  at  the  Nixon 
talk,  with  photographers  banned 
from  the  luncheon. 

Miss  Jean  Mooney,  director  of 
women’s  services  for  NFA  Serv¬ 
ice,  gave  a  challenging  talk  on  the 
need  for  improvement  of  women’* 
pages. 

Offers  4  Suggestions 
Commenting  on  how  newspa¬ 
pers  can  help  women  in  their  dual 
role  of  homemaker  and  careerist.' 
she  suggested  less  emphasis  on  sc>- 
ciety  news,  pictures  and  personals. 
From  the  standpoint  of  appear¬ 
ance,  she  said,  the  modern  wom¬ 
en’s  page  should  embrace  four 
factors: 

1.  Change  the  emphasis  from 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


VP-PRESIDENTIAL  huddle  at  Inland  Daily  Press  As.sociation  con¬ 
vention:  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  (seated  at  right)  with  Inland 
President  Byron  Vedder  (seated,  left),  Champaign-Urbana  (III.)  Cour¬ 
ier;  B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  (standing,  left)  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News-Tribune;  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defease  Fred  Seaton,  fonn- 
er  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune  publisher  and  Inland  past  president. 
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Federated,  Inc. 
Reports  Gain 
In  Net  Profit 

Baitle  Creek,  Mich. 

Improvement  in  its  financial 
picture  at  the  close  of  1953  was 
reported  by  Federated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  It  was  a  year  in  which 
advertising  linage  was  9.5%  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  1952  and  circulation 
was  at  an  all-time  high. 

Advertising  volume,  combined 
with  rate  increases,  produced  a 
12.4%  gain  in  revenues  and  cir¬ 
culation  price  Ixiosts  produced  a 
10.3%  increase  in  income  from 
that  source. 

Robert  B.  Miller,  president  of 
Federated,  which  owns  the  Lan¬ 
sing  State  Journal,  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and 
News,  Newspaper  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany  (Grand  Rapids)  and  Radio 
Station  WELL  (Battle  Creek),  re¬ 
ported  a  surplus  net  profit,  after 
all  charges,  of  $601,528,  which 
was  $30,214  above  the  1952  earn¬ 
ings.  The  net  represented  $8.08 
per  share  as  compared  with  $7.68 
the  previous  year. 

Gain  in  Revenue 

To  achieve  this  result  the  com¬ 
pany  had  income  of  $9,260,786, 
or  $1,083,647  more  than  in  1952, 
while  expenses  rose  to  $7,831,771, 
or  $943,151  above  those  for  1952. 

Thus  the  revenue  gain  outran 
the  expense  gain  by  $140,496. 

Mr.  Miller  commented:  “The 
gratifying  increase  in  operating 
revenues  was  largely  offset  by  in¬ 
creased  costs,  attributable  in  part 
to  the  cost  of  handling  a  larger 
volume  of  business,  but  also  to 
increased  unit  costs  from  increased 
wages  and  salaries. 

“We  do  not  now  anticipate  fur¬ 
ther  advances  in  costs  of  materials. 
To  meet  wage  and  salary  adjust¬ 
ments  recognized  in  recent  ne¬ 
gotiations  we  have  made  some 
necessary  increases  in  our  service 
charges.  Our  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  carried  since  January  1  of 
this  year  and  up  to  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  this  report  in  mid-Febru- 
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NEWSPAPER  DAY'  was  observed  unofficially  in  Honolulu  when 
James  Wright  Brown  of  FiDITOR  &  PliBLISHER  and  his  daughter, 
Virginia,  (above)  arrived  there  Feh.  13.  Riley  H.  Allen,  editor  of  the 
Star-Bulletin,  gave  a  reception  for  them  and  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times  on  Feb.  17.  Other  visitors 
to  the  islands  were  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Stretch,  and  her  daughter,  Jane, 
of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  and  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
Riley  of  the  Bedford  (Ind.)  Times-Mail. 


ary  shows  a  9%  gain  over  the 
corresponding  pericxl  of  1953.” 

Newsprint  tonnage  —  14,308 
— averaged  $127  a  ton,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  12,979  at  $121  in  1952. 

The  company's  net  profit,  after 
depreciation  charges  of  $208,- 
534.50  but  before  federal  taxes, 
for  the  year  was  $1,220,480.14, 
an  increase  of  $116,788.51  over 
1952,  when  the  profit  before 
taxes  was  $1,103,691.63,  after  de¬ 
preciation  of  $184,826.69. 

Dividends  totalled  $3  per  share. 

856  Employed 

The  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  operations  increased 
from  841  in  1952  to  856  in  1953. 
The  cost  of  wages  and  salaries  in¬ 
creased  from  $3,672,535.26  in 
1952  to  $4,042,965.54  in  1953,  a 
10.1%  increase.  In  addition,  the 
company  made  in  1953  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  employes'  pension 
trust  of  $118,468.78,  which  was 
$65,663.79  in  excess  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  on  this  account  in  1952. 

Depreciation  charges,  which  in¬ 
creased  from  $184,826.69  in  1952 
to  $208,534.50  in  1953,  reflect 
the  first  full  year  of  depreciation 
at  Lansing  and  Battle  Creek  on 
new  plants  and  equipment,  and  a 
partial  year's  depreciation  on  press 
improvements  at  Grand  Rapids. 

Current  assets  at  the  year-end 
increased  $394,043.85  from  $1,- 
501.790.69  in  1952  to  $1,895,- 
834.54  in  1953.  Current  liabili¬ 
ties  increased  $152,944.94  from 
$1,138,049.68  to  $1,290,994.62  so 
that  the  net  current  position  in¬ 
creased  $241,098.91  from  $363,- 
741.01  to  $604,839.92.  This  .im¬ 
provement  in  working  capital  was 
accomplished  while  reducing  bank 
loans  by  $264,706.02.  Of  the 
original  loans  totaling  $750,000, 
which  was  applied  to  the  plant 
improvement  program,  $338,235.- 
42  has  been  repaid,  leaving  a 
balance  at  December  31,  1953  of 
$411,764.58.  Of  the  amount  ap¬ 
plied  to  debt  retirement  in  1953, 
$97,058.99  was  prepayment  of 
maturities. 


School  Press 
Called  'Key' 

To  Our  Safety 

HONOI.ltl.U 

‘The  key  to  our  safety  lies  in 
the  character  and  quality  of  the 
two  institutions  through  which 
man  gains  access  to  knowledge 
and  with  responsibility  puts  it  to 
use — the  schixil  and  the  press.” 
said  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
here  this  week. 

Speaking  before  an  audience  of 
several  thousand  students  at  the 
Charter  Day  Convocation  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  said  peac*  mus’  be  won 
on  two  battlefields  —  abroad  and 
at  home.  He  linked  the  Charter 
Dav  Convocation  with  Columbia 
University's  Bicentennial,  of  which 
he  is  chairman.  He  was  presented 
with  an  honorary  decree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Humanities  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hawaii. 

“There  are  those  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  employ  even  the  dancer- 
ous  techniques  of  censorship,  hat¬ 
red  and  intimidation  to  combat 
ideas  which  they  find  distasteful 
or  hostile,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  history  has  repeatedly  shown 
that  ideas  are  not  killed  by  re¬ 
pressive  laws  or  by  burning  cither 
books  or  bodies,”  said  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger. 

“When  we  speak  of  the  ‘Flow 
of  Facts.'"  Mr.  Sulzbercer  said, 
“we  bring  into  focus  the  second 
great  instrument  of  information — 
the  free  press,  without  which  our 
form  of  society  could  not  ex¬ 
ist.  .  .  . 

“The  question  is  not  whether 
the  people  exercise  power:  it  is 
whether  or  not  they  will  exercise 
that  power  wisely  and  responsibly. 
This,  in  turn,  depends  on  whether 
they  are  informed,  whether  they 
have  interest  in  or  knowledge  of 
events  to  act  in  their  own  good.” 


Labor  Service 
Calls  It  Quits  j 
During  Strike 

Washington 
Labor  Press  Association,  be¬ 
deviled  by  costs  of  operation  over 
receipts  and  by  a  guild  strike  and 
picket  line,  has  notified  its  250  ' 
union  subscribers  it  has  gone  oa  | 
of  business.  / 

LPA  couldn’t  meet  its  current 
payroll  and  couldn't  negotiate  a 
contract  it  could  stand  financially, 
was  the  explanation. 

The  news  service  had  a  $70,000 
a  year  budget.  Officials  said  it 
recently  has  been  losing  about 
$1,100  a  month. 

“Proceedings  for  formal  disso¬ 
lution  have  been  started,”  the  let¬ 
ter  said.  “This  action  was  made 
necessary  by  a  number  of  factors. 
Chief  of  these  was  that  under  ex¬ 
isting  or  probable  conditions  of 
operation  confronting  LPA  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  the 
necessary  financial  backing  from 
cooperating  unions.” 

The  Labor  Press  taught  its 
readership  the  economic  wisdom 
of  the  strike  weapon  so  well  that 
this  lever  was  used  on  employes- 
turned-employers  in  the  hope  of 
driving  some  payroll  money  loose. 

But  the  picket  line  of  editorial 
and  clerical  workers,  members  of 
the  .American  Newspaper  Guild, 
pleaded  a  lost  cause:  no  mones  ) 
on  hand;  if  any  came  in,  the 
workers  would  have  to  cross  their  ; 
own  picket  line,  or  dissolve  it.  to  f 
collect.  ^ 

Labor  Press  Association  was  a 
noble  experiment.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized,  its  founders  said,  to  insure 
objective  presentation  of  the  news. 
The  Guild  contract  was  one  of  , 
the  best  in  the  country  from  the  • 
employe's  standpoint  —  $  141. 50  a  ( 
week,  with  $4.50  more  in  nego-  ; 
tiation  since  last  December.  > 
AFL.  CIO,  and  rail  union  news¬ 
papers  were  the  LPA  clients. 

LPA  recently  was  forced  to  hire 
back  an  employe  “separated”  un¬ 
der  conditions  the  Guild  said 
smacked  of  trust  busting.  Eleanor 
Ritchie,  union  shop  steward,  was : 
fired  on  the  eve  of  the  strike,  for  s 
disobedience. 

The  seven  employes  picketed 
the  office  in  an  unusual  situation ' 
i  of  labor  striking  against  labor 
The  employes  had  missed  one  I 
week's  pay  and  said  they  lacked  5 
any  assurance  of  getting  any  morel 
pay  at  all.  ^ 

When  the  picketing  began. 

'  Barney  Mullady,  editor  in  charge  ^ 

■  of  LPA,  refused  to  cross  the 
picket  line  to  go  to  his  own  office  ' 

r  Raise  for  Telegraphers  | 

!  William  E.  Simkin,  arbitration  i 
;  panel  chairman,  has  awarded 
.  general  increase  of  $3.44  a  week! 
r  to  members  of  the  Commercitl  i 
/  Telegraphers  Union  employed  by  | 
f  the  United  Press.  This  brings  the 
day  scale  to  $107.65. 
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Judge  Holds  Photogs 
To  Courthouse  Steps 


Greensbl'rg,  Pa. 

Westmoreland  County  Court¬ 
house  and  the  county  jail  have 
been  closed  to  photographers  by 
Judge  Edward  G.  Bauer  for  the 
“Turnpike  Phantom”  murder  trial 
in  which  John  W.  Wable  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  shooting  two  sleeping 
truck  drivers  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. 

Judge  Bauer’s  ban  against  court¬ 
house  photographs  was  immedi¬ 
ately  protested  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Pennsylvania  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

In  the  face  of  protests.  Judge 
Bauer  relaxed  his  ban  against  pho¬ 
tographers — and  said  they  could 
take  pictures  on  the  courthouse 
steps.  But  nothing  inside  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Judge  Bauer  said  a  picture  of 
a  defendant  taken  in  the  hall  of 
the  courthouse  might  influence  the 
jury. 

Theodore  .A.  Scrrill,  PNPA 
general  manager,  wrote  to  Judge 
Bauer,  saying,  “We  feel  that  the 
step  you  have  taken  exceeds  the 
requirements  of  the  canons  of  ju¬ 
dicial  ethics  of  the  American  Bar 
.Association.” 

Extension  of  Practice 

Judge  Bauer’s  order  originally 
involved  pictures  of  Wable  “in  the 
courtroom,  court  house,  jail  or 
anywhere  the  defendant  may  be.” 

Picture  -  taking  in  courtrooms 
during  trials  has  long  been  pro¬ 
hibited  in  Pennsylvania,  but  Judge 
Bauer’s  ruling  was  believed  to  be 
the  first  to  extend  the  ban  to  a 
jail  and  courthouse  corridors  and 
anterooms. 

A  year  ago.  Harry  Frye,  a  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Latrohe  Bulle- 
tin.  was  cited  for  contempt  of 
court  and  fined  $100  for  taking  a 
picture  of  a  murder  trial  through 
the  doorway  of  the  courtroom. 

“When  a  man  is  being  tried  for 
a  serious  crime,  his  picture  is  not 
to  be  put  in  the  papers.”  Judge 
Bauer  told  newsmen.  “It  might 
affect  the  trial.” 

He  added  that  he  had  once 
been  criticized  by  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  “after  a 
picture  of  a  prisoner  in  jail  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  paper.” 

Supported  by  His  Superior 

When  it  was  pointed  out  that 
non-courtroom  areas  of  the  court¬ 
house  are  normally  under  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  County  Commis¬ 
sioners  and  the  jail  under  control 
of  the  Prison  Board.  Judge  Bauer 
said  that  judges  have  sole  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  cases  being  heard  in  the 
''’urts.  and  that  such  jurisdiction 
extends  to  all  buildings  and  the 
jail. 

Chief  Justice  Horace  Stern,  of 
(he  state’s  Supreme  Court,  infor¬ 
mally  upheld  the  Westmoreland 
County  Judge. 


He  said  “a  judge  has  the  abso¬ 
lute  right”  to  prevent  taking  of 
pictures  of  defendants  and  jurors 
in  the  courthouse  or  jail. 

“The  purpose  of  this  action  is 
simple,”  Judge  Stern  said.  “We 
ought  not  to  have  justice  degraded 
by  having  lurid  pictures  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  published  in  newspapers. 

“This  evokes  emotional  feeling, 
detracts  the  dignity  of  a  serious 
court  proceeding,  and  may  be 
harmful  to  both  the  defendant  and 
the  jury. 

“Irving  in  the  jury,  particu¬ 
larly,  shouldn’t  mean  that  a  per¬ 
son  should  be  exposed  to  having 
his  picture  in  the  newspapers  and, 
maybe,  be  the  victim  of  anony¬ 
mous  telephone  calls  and  threat¬ 
ening  letters.” 

Wide  in  Scope 

Judge  Stern  said  that  section  of 
the  Code  of  Ethics  which  says  the 
taking  of  pictures  in  a  courtroom 
during  a  trial  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  is  wide  in  scope. 

“The  courtroom  means  the  en¬ 
virons  of  the  courtroom,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “The  corridor  is  part  of 
the  courtroom,  and  so  is  the  jail.” 

“When  the  defendant  and  jury 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  the  court  is  bound  to  protect 
them. 

“Newspapers  ought  to  cooperate 
with  orderly  judicial  process.  And. 
at  the  same  time,  the  courts  should 
see  that  newspapers  and  other  me¬ 
dia  are  given  all  the  information 
essential  to  truthful  and  accurate 
coverage  of  the  case  involved.” 

Not  a  Formal  Opinion 

How  about  taking  pictures  of 
the  defendant  or  jurors  on  the 
street  outside  the  court  house  or 
jail? 

“I  don’t  want  to  express  an 
opinion  on  that  since  it  hasn’t 
been  asked  officially  by  any  judge 
of  a  state  court.”  Justice  Stern  re¬ 
plied  to  reporters. 

“The  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  apparently  is  trying  to  serve 
as  legislature,  court  and  jury  in 
determining  how  court  trials 
should  be  run — and  by  what  au¬ 
thority.”  commented  Joseph  Col- 
lis,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

“Justice  Stern  says  that  Judge 
Bauer  acted  in  accord  with  the  ju¬ 
dicial  Code  of  Ethics  adopted  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  but 
these  ethics  are  the  determinations 
of  members  of  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion.  These  ethics  have  not  been 
authorized  or  enacted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature.” 

What  Canon  Says 

The  Canon,  adopted  in  1937, 
reads: 

“35.  Improper  Publicizing  of 
Court  Proceedings  —  Proceedings 
in  court  should  be  conducted  with 
fitting  dignity  and  decorum.  The 


taking  of  photographs  in  the 
courtroom,  during  sessions  of  the 
court  or  recesses  between  sessions, 
and  the  broadcasting  of  court 
proceedings  are  calculated  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  essential  dignity  of 
the  proceedings,  degrade  the  court 
and  create  misconceptions  with 
respect  thereto  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  and  should  not  be  permit¬ 
ted.” 


The  growing  tendency  of 
prosecutors  to  withhold  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  press  and  public 
was  attacked  this  week  by  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Plaintiff’s  Trial 
Lawyers  and  a  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner. 

These  developments  came  after 
reporters  said  they  found  it  in¬ 
creasingly  hard  to  obtain  news 
about  arrests  from  the  offices  of 
the  New  York  County  District 
Attorney  and  of  the  U.  S.  .Attor¬ 
ney  in  New  York  City.  These  of¬ 
fices  denied  they  were  following 
a  new  policy  since  a  committee 
of  the  New  York  State  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  proposed  a  state  law  to 
forbid  counsel  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  from  divulging  in¬ 
formation  in  a  criminal  case  be¬ 
fore  trial. 

lawyers  Disapprove 

The  New  York  County  Law¬ 
yers  .Association,  which  has  been 
plugging  its  own  “voluntary”  code 
for  newspaper  reporting,  disap¬ 
proved  the  proposal  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  “tending  to  circumscribe 
the  legitimate  activities  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  or  a  defendant’s 
attorney.” 

However,  the  association’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  State  Legislation,  in 
condemning  the  proposed  bill, 
stated  the  committee  “might  be 
disposed  to  favor  a  proper  bill.” 

The  association’s  new  proposal 
also  contends  that  testimony  be¬ 
fore  executive  sessions  of  state 
probers  should  be  kept  secret  “be¬ 
cause  the  press  is  in  no  position 
to  judge  the  reliability  of  any 
statements  made  on  behalf  of  the 
(investigating)  committee.” 

Commissioner’s  Views 

Albert  Averbach,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  .Association 
of  Plaintiff’s  Trial  Lawyers,  wrote 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stan¬ 
dard: 

“It  is  our  considered  opinion 
that  the  proposal,  advanced  by 
Louis  Waldman  as  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association, 
if  generally  adopted,  might  be¬ 
come  the  opening  wedge  by  which 
public  trials  and  freedom  of  the 
press  may  be  lost.” 

U.  S.  Commissioner  Edward  E. 
Fay,  who  sits  in  the  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York,  said: 


The  Monessen  Independent  sug¬ 
gested  editorially  that  Judge  Bauer 
take  a  second  look  at  the  Canons 
and  pay  heed  to  No.  28  which 
proscribes  political  activities  by  a 
judge. 

“What  Judge  Bauer  has  done,” 
the  paper  said,  “is  to  make  a 
mountain  out  of  one  canon  while 
he  regularly  makes  a  molehill  out 
of  another.” 


“I  don’t  know  whether  there  is 
an  official  ruling  about  not  giv¬ 
ing  information  to  newspapermen, 
but  it’s  my  feeling  that  once  a 
man  is  arraigned  the  information 
becomes  public. 

“I  have  sat  in  these  cases  for 
more  than  26  years,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  case  in 
which  a  newspaperman  has  vio¬ 
lated  a  trust.  1  do  know  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cases  when  newspaper¬ 
men  have  held  up  information 
which  might  have  hindered  an  in¬ 
vestigation  had  it  been  made  pub¬ 
lic.  They  have  always  cooperated.” 

He  noted  that  arraignment  pa¬ 
pers  are  public  documents  and 
should  be  given  to  the  press. 

It  was  before  Commissioner 
Fay  that  a  merchant  seaman  was 
arraigned  on  charges  of  possess¬ 
ing  90  pounds  of  marijuana  and 
he  freely  gave  out  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  arraignment  papers, 
but  the  full  story  was  known 
only  in  the  U.  S.  Attorney’s  of¬ 
fice.  which  refused  to  give  it  out 
Explanations 

U.  S.  Attorney  Leonard  P. 
Moore  later  explained  that  he 
acted  at  the  request  of  U.  S.  Cus¬ 
toms  agents,  who  planned  further 
arrests  in  the  case. 

Three  days  earlier.  Assistant 
District  Attorney  Vincent  Der- 
mody  of  New  York  County  with¬ 
held  the  “confession”  of  Harold 
Weinberg  that  he  had  murdered 
p<^t  Maxwell  Bodenheim  and  his 
wife. 

Later  a  spokesman  for  District 
Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan,  who 
had  been  out  of  the  city,  said  the 
office  was  not  following  a  new 
policy  in  withholding  statements 
of  persons  involved  in  felonies. 

As  lawyers,  the  spokesman  said, 
the  District  Attorney  and  his  staff 
are  under  an  obligation  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  persons  accused 
of  crimes.  This  policy,  he  said, 
antedates  the  attempts  of  the  Bar 
committee  to  impose  secrecy  on 
certain  aspects  of  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The  Hudson  County  Press  Club, 
meeting  in  Bayonne,  N.  J..  adopted 
a  resohition  protesting  iho  action 
of  Mr.  Hogan’s  office  in  the  Bod¬ 
enheim  case.  The  resolution  criti¬ 
cized  all  actions  by  public  offi¬ 
cials  tending  to  withhold  news  of 
a  public  nature. 

I  c 
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Press  Gag  In  Court 
Cases  Is  Protested 


0,  1954 


Experts'  Value 
Of  Jackson 
Stock  Differs 


Jackson,  Miss. 

Two  experts  have  given  vary¬ 
ing  estimates  of  the  value  of  20 
shares  of  stock  in  Mississippi 
Publishers  Corporation  which  are 
the  grounds  for  a  lawsuit  between 
the  owners  of  the  Daily  News  and 
the  Clarion  Ledger.  (E&P,  Jan. 
30,  pap  8.) 

Testifying  for  the  Daily  News 
group  which  seeks  dissolution  of 
the  jointly-held  corporation  be¬ 
cause  of  a  stalemate,  R.  H.  Fack- 
elman  of  Cleveland,  Tenn.  told 
the  court  he  figured  a  share  of 
MPC  stock  was  worth  $1,841.04 
— or  $36,820  for  the  20  shares 
which  the  Clarion-Ledger  group 
offered  to  buy  from  Mrs.  Ann  Sul- 
lens  Lomax  for  $250,000. 

The  Hederman  family,  which 
controls  the  Clarion-Ledger,  is 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  ob¬ 
tain  control  of  MPC  through  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  20  shares  from  the 
daughter  of  Maj.  Frederick  Sul- 
lens,  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Daily  News. 

‘Ugly  Competition’ 

Major  Sullens,  who  is  editor  of 
the  News,  testified  for  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  case  that  purchase  of  control 
of  MPC  by  the  Clarion-l.edger 
would  violate  the  original  under¬ 
standing  that  the  papers  would  re¬ 
main  separate. 

The  corporation  was  formed, 
he  said,  to  “put  an  end  to  ruinous 
competition.” 

“We  were  in  rather  ugly  com¬ 
petition,”  the  editor  told  the 
court.  “We  were  about  as  friend¬ 
ly  as  two  strange  cats.” 

The  Clarion-Ledger  group  con¬ 
tended  that  the  corporation  char¬ 
ter  provided  the  method  for  sale 
of  stock  from  one  group  to  the 
other. 


'Golden  Age'  Is  ^ 
Ahead  for  Press, 
Soys  Walters 


Tc 
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HEARST  FAMILY  members  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ceremonies 
when  tapestries  by  Lyniers  and  Gobelins  from  the  Hearst  collection 
were  presented  to  the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art.  Shown,  left  to 
right,  are:  John  R.  Hearst,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Hears! 
Newspapers;  Gov.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin  of  Maryland;  Mrs.  William 
Randolph  Hearst.  Sr.,  and  William  Randolph  Hears!,  Jr.,  president 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publications.  Governor  McKeldin  gave  Mrs. 
Hearst  an  official  citation  commending  her  charitable  work.  Fred  I. 
Archibald,  publisher,  represented  the  Baltimore  Hearst  Newspapers 
at  the  event. 


paid  dividends  during  that  time  of 
almost  $1,500,000  before  taxes. 

Corporation  Minutes 

As  the  trial  of  the  action  en¬ 
tered  the  third  week,  R.  M.  Hed¬ 
erman,  Jr.  was  the  principal  de¬ 
fense  witness.  The  burden  of  his 
testimony  was  that  MPC  func¬ 
tioned.  in  fact,  as  a  corporation. 
Extensive  excerpts  from  the  cor¬ 
porate  minutes  were  read  for  the 
record.  These  showed  that  the 
participating  publishers  had  an 
agreement  to  silence  disparaging 
circulations  claims  and  to  stop 
labor  “piracy”  between  themselves. 

Mr.  Hederman  stated  that  bills 
of  sale  executed  in  1937  gave  the 
property  of  both  papers  to  the 
corporation  and  that  the  presses 
being  used  in  the  two  publishing 
plants  belong  to  MPC. 


It  was  also  brought  out  that  a 
recent  recommendation  made  by 
G.  R.  Katz,  the  newspapers’  rep¬ 
resentative.  to  increase  national 
advertising  rates  had  not  been 
acted  upon  because  the  MPC  di¬ 
rectors  have  not  met  since  De¬ 
cember.  Mr.  Hederman  said  the 
papers  usually  followed  the  Katz 
agency’s  recommendations  and 
that  revenue  from  advertising 
sold  on  the  basis  of  combined  cir¬ 
culation  was  split  50-50,  although 
the  morning  Clarion-Ledger  had 
a  larger  circulation  than  the  News. 


Factory  Welcomed 

Everett,  Wash. 
The  Everett  Herald  launched  the 
observance  of  “Scott  Week”  with 
a  60-page  edition  welcoming  Scott 
Paper  Company's  new  mill. 


Athens,  Ga. 

The  Golden  Age  for  newspaper¬ 
men  lies  ahead  during  the  next 
10  years  for  those  who  are  “alert 
enough  to  keep  up  with  chang¬ 
ing  times,”  Basil  L.  Walters,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Knight  Newspapers, 
told  the  Georgia  Press  Association 
here  Feb.  18. 

“There  is  no  set  pattern,”  said 
the  president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors.  “Each 
newspaper  should  be  tailor-made 
to  fit  its  own  community. 

“More  thorough  and  thoughtful 
reporting  are  required  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  educated  public  that  has  more 
time  to  read,”  he  asserted.  “The 
dead-pan  reporting  of  the  30’s  u 
outdated  in  this,  the  atomic  age." 

After  citing  various  economic 
factors  favoring  a  continued 
growth  of  the  American  press,  Mr. 
Walters  asserted,  “It  is  easier  to 
get  started  in  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  today  than  it  has  been  in  my 
lifetime.” 

New  ideas  are  more  essential 
than  money  in  getting  a  newspa¬ 
per  started  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  he  added  stating: 

"Every  day  nearly  1 1 ,000  babies 
are  born.  Each  month  we  add 
to  our  population  more  than  an 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  a  Norfolk,  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  a  Toledo,  Ohio. 

“New  communities,  each  need¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  of  its  own,  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  land¬ 
scape. 

“In  Metropolitan  Chicago  there 
are  currently  82  community  news¬ 
papers  which  have  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  long  enough  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  stick.  Such  papers 
are  springing  up  all  over  the 
country.  Many  of  these  were 
started  on  a  shoestring. 

“Some  will  fail  hut  many  of 
them  will  be  the  starting  point  of 
great  newspaper  properties  of  the 
future.” 
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Hoyt  Sees  Business 
Records  During  '54 

Denver,  Colo. 

Continued  good  business  is  as¬ 
sured  if  Americans  refuse  to  b^ 
lieve  the  prophets  and  disciples  of 
depression.  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Denver  Post. 
told  businessmen  here  Feb.  5.  He 
spoke  to  a  record  attendance  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

President  Eisenhower,  he  said, 
“has  enunciated  one  of  the  most 
adequate  and  well-rounded  prt^ 
grams  in  the  history  of  the  presi¬ 
dency.”  Economic  signs  point  to 
record  production,  record  sales, 
record  demands  during  1954. 

The  important  thing  now  is  to 
business  people  and  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  to  get  in  step  with  the 
President’s  program.  Mr.  Hoyt 
said. 
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‘Reasonable’  for  Control  ^ 

Following  Mrs.  Lomax'  testi-  k  ^ 

mony  that  she  was  “merely  try-  [  JKr  ^ 

ing  to  preserve  the  corporation,”  r*  ^  '  ' 

the  defendants  called  Dr.  Corliss  ;  T  *  *  - »  j 

Anderson,  Chicago  securities  ex-  '  ISHIIII 

pert,  who  said  $250,000  would  ^ 

be  “a  reasonable  figure"  to  pay  i^‘ 
for  stock  that  would  give  control  ,  - 

the  corporation  to  the  pur-  t 

1 I 

Under  cross-examination.  Dr.  ^ 

Anderson  said  he  placed  the  “nor-  ^  r 

$2,500— or  $50,000  for  20  shares  .  - 

the  Hed-  «  / 

erman  family  was  apparently  will-  . 

an  ^ 

control.  They  recoup  k. 

if  they  had  operating  control  of  ^ 

both  newspaper  properties,  he  FOLLOWING  A  CUSTOM  of  welcoming  the  publishers  of  all  Chi- 

cago  dailies,  the  Chicago  Press  Club  gave  au  houorary  membership 
An  accountant  had  testified  pre-  plaque  to  Stuart  List,  who  came  to  the  Chicago  American  last  year 
viously  that  the  two  newspapers  from  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph.  The  presentation  was  made 
made  profits,  before  taxes,  of  by  Jere  Hagen,  left,  Sunday  editor  of  the  American  who  is  club 
nearly  $5,000,000  from  1937,  president,  and  Harry  F.  Reutlinger,  right,  managing  editor  and  club 
when  the  MPC  was  formed,  and  treasurer.  OH  portraits  of  the  four  Chicago  publishers  hang  in  the 
'952  The  corporation,  he  said.  club’s  dining  room. 
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^  Texas  Dailies  to  Sell 
Regional  Advertising 


Tyler,  Texas 
A  PLAN  to  set  up  a  program  to 
pu^  the  sale  of  newspaper  space 
to  regional  advertisers  of  Texas 
and  the  Southwest  was  adopted 
by  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  at  its  33rd  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  Feb.  15-16. 

TDNA  also  voted  in  favor  of 
plans  to  extend  its  two-year-old 
program  of  seminars  for  editorial 
personnel  to  cover  advertising 
^aIes  and  production  personnel, 
and  to  establish  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  mechanical  personnel. 

The  advertising  plan  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  an  executive  session  of 
the  newspaper  publishers  and 
managers  by  a  joint  committee 
headed  by  Howard  McMahon, 
publisher  of  the  Abilene  Reporter- 
Sews,  and  Allan  Engleman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Edinburg  Daily  Re¬ 
view. 

The  new  TDNA  president.  C. 

E.  Palmer,  publisher  of  the  Tex¬ 
arkana  Gazette-News,  is  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  submit  a 
definite  plan  of  action  to  the 
membership. 

The  plan,  Mr.  McMahon  said, 
is  to  undertake  a  very  aggressive 
sales  program  not  only  to  sell  the 
newspaper  as  the  most  effective 
medium,  but  to  show  advertisers 
the  most  effective  ways  to  use 
newspaper  advertising. 

For  All  Newspapers 
The  program  will  be  aimed 
principally  at  regional  advertisers, 
John  Murphy,  executive  secretary 
of  TDN.A,  explained,  and  it  will 
require  support  of  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  other  newspaper 
organizations  to  attain  success. 

“It  will  be  a  program  put  on 
by  key  executives  on  newspapers 
with  key  people  who  make  deci¬ 
sions  on  placement  of  advertising, 
both  in  the  companies  which  ad¬ 
vertise  and  in  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.”  he  explained. 

“We  will  go  to  the  executive 
level  in  every  instance,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Murphy  said  the  program 
will  be  to  sell  advertising  in  all 
Texas  dailies — not  just  in  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  TDNA,  which  will 
act  as  a  co-ordinating  agency. 

TDNA  membership  comprises 
.^2  of  the  99  dailies  in  the  state, 
and  member  newspapers  have  ap¬ 
proximately  2,185,000  of  the  near¬ 
ly  2.544,000  daily  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  in  Texas. 

The  proposal  of  a  mechanical 
training  program  grew  from  a 
discussion  by  R.  M.  Frost,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Journal, 
of  the  “accelerated  training  pro¬ 
gram”  developed  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  for  pressroom  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Ray  L.  Powers,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Houston  Press,  was 
presented  a  plaque  for  his  serv¬ 


ices  as  president  during  1953. 

Other  new  officers  are  H.  Ben 
Decherd,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Dallas  News, 
vicepresident:  and  David  C.  Leav- 
ell,  publisher  of  the  Galveston 
News-Tribune,  treasurer. 

Named  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  were:  one-year  terms,  Mr. 
Engleman  and  E.  C.  Davis  of  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise  and  Journal; 
three-year  terms,  S.  B.  Whitten- 
burg,  Amarillo  Globe-News,  and 
Charles  Draper,  Houston  Post: 
and  four-year  terms.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Mahon  and  John  Sadler,  Port 
Arthur  News. 

The  organization  commended 
Governor  Allan  Shivers  and  At¬ 
torney  General  John  Ben  Shep- 
perd  “for  the  manner  in  which 
they  met  the  challenge  of  Com¬ 
munist-inspired  union  activities  in 
Port  Arthur  and  elsewhere  in 
Texas.” 

‘Heart  of  Our  Business' 

In  a  panel  discussion,  Walter  R. 
Humphrey,  president  and  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Press,  urged  the 
publishers  to  remember  always 
that  the  editorial  room  is  the 
“heart  of  our  business.” 

“Too  often  we  forget  about  it, 
or  forget  it  is  the  heart,”  he  said. 
“I  firmly  believe  the  successful 
publishers  of  Texas  are  success¬ 
ful  because  of  the  devotion  and 
performance  of  the  men  and  wom¬ 
en  in  the  newsroom. 

“I  like  to  think  Texas  is  great 
because  of  the  vision  of  some  of 
its  great  editors  and  because  of 


OFFICIAL  EXCHANGE — Vlcepresident  H.  Ben  Decherd,  Jr.,  Dallas 
News,  watches  as  C.  E.  Palmer,  Texarkana  Gazette-News,  accepts 
the  official  records  as  the  newly-elected  president  of  Texas  Daily  Newv 
paper  .Association  from  Ray  L.  Powers,  Houston  Press,  his  predeces.sor. 


the  independent  spirit  which  has 
been  bequeathed  to  the  men  and 
women  of  journalism  by  the  free 
men  who  gave  us  the  Republic,” 
he  said. 

“I  am  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  the  press  in  Texas.  .  .  .  The 
reputation  of  a  newspaper  is  in 
the  editor’s  hands.  The  kind  of 
people  he  employs  and  the  wages 
you  permit  him  to  pay  are  a  big 
part  of  making  a  good  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Allen  Duckworth,  state  editor 
of  the  Dallas  News,  called  on  the 
publishers  to  study  the  growing 
problem  of  professional  crime  in 
Texas  and  to  arouse  the  public 
to  the  need  of  doing  something 
about  the  problem. 

Clyde  ^dell,  advertising  con¬ 


sultant,  said  that,  as  publishers 
are  beginning  to  think  hard  about 
future  revenues,  some  will  re¬ 
examine  their  rate  structures  which 
“in  the  light  of  conditions  today, 
few  newspaper  people  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  justify.” 

“Rate  inequities  should  be  re¬ 
duced,”  he  advised. 

Charles  Draper,  Houston  Post, 
discussing  cost  control,  said  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rates  have  risen 
during  a  time  of  high  costs,  but 
that  often  examination  will  prove 
that  milline  rates  have  not  risen. 

He  said  he  is  confident  that  a 
method  will  be  found  soon  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  basis  for  measuring 
the  cost  to  the  newspaper  of  a 
large  advertiser  as  compared  to  a 
small  one. 


COFFEE  FOR  THE  LADIES— Mrs.  David  Bothwell  pours  coffee  at  a  party  given  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Bader 
and  Mrs.  Calvin  Clyde,  Sr.  for  ladles  attending  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  convention: 
Left  to  right — Mrs.  Calvin  Clyde,  Jr.,  wife  of  the  general  manager  of  the  Tyler  Courier-Times  and  Tele¬ 
graph;  Mrs.  Walter  Humphrey,  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Forth  Worth  Press;  Mrs.  H.  Ben  Decherd, 
wife  of  the  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Dallas  News;  and  Mrs.  Allan  Engleman,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Edinburg  Review. 
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Newsprint  Use 
At  High  Level 
In  January 


In  the  face  of  tonnage  savings 
due  to  narrower  pages — an  esti¬ 
mated  overall  economy  of  3% — 
consumption  of  newsprint  by 
United  States  newspapers  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  record  level  in  Janu- 


While  the  ANPA  reporting 
group  of  dailies  used  3.2%  more 
newsprint  in  the  five-Sunday 
month  this  year  than  in  the  four- 
Sunday  January,  1953,  the  out¬ 
put  of  North  American  mills  was 
just  short  of  1%  above  that  in  the 
first  month  of  1953. 

Production  in  Canadian  and 
U.  S.  mills  totalled  572,435  tons, 
an  all-time  January  record.  Ship¬ 
ments  amounted  to  547,602  tons, 
as  compared  with  561,535  tons  in 
January,  1953,  and  mill  stocks  at 
the  end  of  last  month  were  144,- 
103  tons,  compared  with  119,270 
tons. 

Publishers  reported  an  average 
inventory  of  48  days’  supply,  as 
compared  with  57  days’  supply  at 
the  end  of  January,  1953. 

ANPA  papers  consumed  363,- 
057  tons  last  month;  351,775  tons 
in  January,  1953,  and  345,315 
tons  in  January,  1952. 

Stocks  Are  Down 
The  annual  report  of  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  1953  production  to¬ 
tals  fell  off  largely  because  pub¬ 
lishers  lived  from  inventories  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Stocks  on  Dec.  31.  1953  were 
down  by  108,000  tons  or  16% 
from  the  all-time  peak  of  660.000 
tons  in  August-September,  1952, 
according  to  J.  J.  Zima.  secretary 
of  the  bureau. 

While  there  was  no  immediate 
concern  over  possibility  of  a  short 
supply  this  year,  in  view  of  Mr. 
Zima’s  estimate  of  7,215,000  tons 
of  capacity  in  North  American 
mills,  attention  was  centered  on 
the  agitation  hy  ptrWishers  in 
England  for  an  end  to  govern¬ 
mental  rationing. 

Increased  capacity,  chiefly  dire 
to  expansion  in  the  U.  S.,  will 
provide  a  1954  cushion  of  about 
300,000  tons,  but  Mr.  Zima’s  re¬ 
port  noted  that  exports  of  news¬ 
print  to  overseas  customers  ex¬ 
ceeded  500.000  tons  last  year,  the 
largest  such  shipments  since  1948. 

Return  of  only  England  to  its 
full  orders  from  Canada  would 
more  than  take  up  the  additional 
toiinage  in  sight.  However,  the 
British  publishers’  efforts  appeared 
to  be  geared  toward  1955. 

The  Times  of  London,  after 
surveying  the  output  in  Canada. 
Scandinavia  and  Britain,  conclud¬ 
ed  that  rationing  could  be  abol¬ 
ished  totally  in  1955  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  permit  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $28,000,000  for  long¬ 
term  contracts  with  Canada. 


MULTI-TIERED  cake,  surmounted  by  a  replica  of  a  press  and  adorned  with  175  candles,  is  cut  at  tht 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  .lournal’s  175th  birthday  party  by  Mrs.  Gwen  K.  Crane,  chairman  of  the  board, 
assisted  by  her  son,  Robert  C.  Crane,  editor  and  publisher.  Beaming  his  approval  is  Governor  Robert  B. 
Meyner  of  New  Jersey,  who  praised  the  spirit  of  fair  play  which  has  animated  the  Crane  family’s  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  newspaper  for  three  generations.  The  paper  issued  an  80-page  edition  Feb.  16. 


International 


News  Agency 
Plan  Advanced 


A  detailed  study  of  the  history 
and  development  of  world  and 
national  news  agencies  has  been 
made  by  UNF.SCO  and  published 
in  a  232-page  book  titled  “News 
Agencies:  Their  structure  and  op¬ 
eration.’’ 

The  report,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Philippe  Desjardins  of 
the  Press  Section  of  UNESCO, 
highlights  two  proposals  that  have 
been  envisaged  to  disseminate 
news  on  an  international  basis. 

One  is  the  creation  of  a  tele¬ 
graphic  news  agency  under  U.N. 

The  second  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  worldwide  cooperative. 

Columbia  University  Press, 
New  York  City,  is  handling  sales 
of  the  document  which  the  United 
Nations  Educational  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  cites  as  the 
first  of  its  comprehensiveness  in 
journalistic  history. 

How  these  organizations  gather 
and  feed  the  news  to  newspapers, 
radio,  newsreels  and  film  docu¬ 
mentaries  is  the  principal  story, 
but  there  also  is  the  history  of 
all  major  agencies — there  are  76 
national  news  agencies  as  well  as 
six  world  news  agencies,  distribu¬ 
ting  copy  daily.  There  have  been 
no  new  world  news  agencies  cre¬ 
ated  since  1918.  While  only  15 
countries  had  national  news  agen¬ 
cies  providing  local  news  daily  in 
1910,  there  are  now  54  countries 
benefiting  from  such  services. 

UNESCO  has  this  to  say  of  the 
importance  that  must  be  given  this 
type  of  operation:  “There  is  no 
way  in  which  any  newspaper  or 
radio  station  can  be  informed  of 
all  the  events  that  take  place 
everywhere  in  the  world  except 
through  the  services  of  the  six 


world  telegraphic  news  agencies: 
.\gence  France  -  Presse  (France), 
Associated  Press  (United  States), 
International  News  Service  (Unit¬ 
ed  States),  Reuters  (Great  Brit¬ 
ain),  Tass  (Soviet  Union),  United 
Press  (United  States).’’ 

The  “Conclusion’’  raises  these 
points: 

“Is  it  possible  to  put  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  news  on  an  international 
basis?  Two  solutions  have  at 
various  times  been  envisaged.  The 
first  would  consist  in  the  creation 
of  a  telegraphic  news  agency  at¬ 
tached  to  an  appropriate  body  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  would  be 
an  international  agency  whose  di¬ 
recting,  administrative  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  staff  would  be  recruited 
among  specialists  from  all  mem¬ 
ber  countries.  But  this  solution 
would  meet  with  the  immediate 
and  implacable  opposition  of  the 
majority  of  the  profession,  who 
would  refuse  to  use  the  services 
of  an  agency  organized,  even  in¬ 
directly,  under  governmental  con¬ 
trol. 

“The  second  solution  would  lie 
in  the  creation  of  a  world  coop¬ 
erative  agency.  The  newspapers 
and  broadcasting  stations  of  all 
countries  would  be  shareholders 
in  such  an  agency,  which  would 
in  effect  be  their  property.  The 
contribution  of  newspapers  would 
be  assessed  in  proportion  to  their 
circulation;  that  of  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  in  proportion  to  their 
national  audience.  The  capital 
would  thus  be  international,  as 
would  be  the  directors,  the  edit¬ 
orial  staff,  the  correspondents  and 
the  operators,  and  the  agency 
would  be  able  to  collect  and  dis¬ 
tribute  a  news  service  as  free  as 
possible  from  any  national  influ¬ 
ence.  Competition,  indispensable 
to  the  speed  and  quality  of  a  news 
service,  would  still  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  the  major  world  agen¬ 
cies  at  present  in  existence.” 


Randolph  Opponent 
Shows  Local  Strength 


Prospects  for  a  close  contest  in 
the  election  of  officers  of  the  In-  , 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
in  May  were  evidenced  this  week 
by  the  number  of  local  endorse¬ 
ments  won  by  George  Bante,  of 
Chicago,  who  is  running  as  the 
Independent  Party  nominee  for  ^ 
president. 

Bante  supporters  challenged 
stories  emanating  from  Indianapo¬ 
lis  that  Woodruff  Randolph.  Pro¬ 
gressive  incumbent,  was  “leading" 
in  the  preliminaries  to  the  bien¬ 
nial  balloting.  Secretary-Treasurer 
Don  Hurd  announced  that  Mr. 
Randolph  had  received  endorse¬ 
ment  by  247  locals  and  Mr.  Bante 
by  136  in  the  early  returns. 

Independent  Party  leaders  said 
their  own  postcard  survey  gave 
Mr.  Bante  103  local  endorsements 
and  Mr.  Randolph  102,  with  a 
popular  vote  of  2,691  for  Bante 
and  2,680  for  Randolph.  More 
than  80,000  members  will  cast 
ballots  in  the  May  19  referendum. 

A  third  candidate  for  the  pres 
idency,  Carl  Barton,  of  Florida, 
was  winning  endorsement  in  some 
locals. 

The  Bante  list  was  the  largest 
ever  attained  by  an  Independen: 
nominee  since  Mr.  Randolph  came 
to  power  10  years  ago.  The  Chi-l 
cagoan's  campaign  is  directed  pri-| 
marily  against  continuance  of  the 
Unitypo  defense  program. 


Joins  Jann  &  Kelley 

Joseph  J.  Hartigan,  Jr.,  forma 
ly  assistant  national  automotive 
advertising  manager  for  the  Dt 
trail  (Mich.)  News,  is  joining  the 
Detroit  sales  staff  of  Jann  4 
Kelley,  newspaper  representatives 
effective  March  1.  David  E 
Sampson  will  continue  as  Detroit 
office  manager  for  J  &  K. 
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ALL  QUIET 

Barrow,  Omaha  (Neb.)  iVorld-Herald 


COLD 

Bucscher, 


i  Unit  Ad  Rates 
Don't  Disqualify 
‘J,  :  TV  Applicant 

I'**  W/4CLIIKinT'rbM 


them  unlawful.  WKRG  pressed 
the  claim  that  tlie  competing  ap¬ 
plicant  had  “skirted"  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

Testimony  in  the  case  covered 
the  period  in  the  1930's  when  the 


Washington  Register  t^as  part  of  a  sales 


A  hearing  examiner  for  the  Fed- 


package  assembled  by  Kelly-Smith 


eral  Communications  Commission  Company,  newspaper  represent- 
has  dismissed  a  newspaper’s  unit  obtain  national  adver- 

.  .Go  tising  for  the  “Alabama  group. 

'  f  t  1  •  •  f  The  group-selling  plan  was  not 

qualification  of  a  television  appli-  successful  and  for  this  and 


‘  loo  successiui  anu  lor  mis  anu 

'  ...  .1  other  reasons  the  Press  Register 

“>  for  i  ,  recommending  that  a  channel  withdrew  and  retained  its  own  rep- 
I  ■  Mobile  resentative,  the  examiner  related. 

li-nBed  I  „  Also  noted  was  the  merger  of 

inaoo- '  7^’  u"fj’  Press,  founded  in  1929,  with 

n  ^  jjjg  Register  and  News  Item  in 

has  maintained  an  ,932  ^hen  all  of  the  Mobile  pa- 
■  hicn. '  position^^  With  re-  were  “suffering  economic  dis- 

^■iviirer  ^  Competitors.  tress.”  For  a  consideration  of 

easurn  The  newspaper  coinpany  has  a  $,25,000.  it  was  related,  most  of 

*l  .>11.  minoritv  int<*rPKt  m  thf*  nnnlirnnt  .•  i  •  »  .  a*  .t  rk  • 


1932  when  all  of  the  Mobile  pa¬ 
pers  were  “suffering  economic  dis¬ 
tress.”  For  a  consideration  of 


easurn  The  newspaper  coinpany  has  a  $,25,000.  it  was  related,  most  of 
i  applicant  ,he  physical  assets  of  the  Regis- 

corporation  which  IS  a  three-way  and  News  Item  Company 

nc  r  inchiding  a  local  Mobile  transferred  to  the  new  cor¬ 


ns.  I  group,  the  Edgar  B.  Stern,  Jr. 
rs  said  5.  (WDSU)  group  of  New  Orleans, 
y  gaw  and  Dwight  W.  Martin  of  New 
ements  g  York,  who  proposes  to  resign 


poration.  Mobile  Press  Register, 
Inc.,  of  which  Ralph  B.  Chan¬ 
dler  is  president.  Stockholders  of 
the  old  Press  owned  82%  of 


from  General  Teleradio,  Inc.,  if  stock  and  owners  of  the  foi- 


Banle  *  ,he  license  is  granted. 


More  Than  Local  Domicile 


mer  rival  papers  owned  18%. 
The  Mobile  Times  was  estab- 


endum-i  general  grounds  that  lished  in  1932  and  published  for 

le  pres  f  Mobile  TV  firm  will  provide  about  eight  years  in  the  evening 
Florida, community  service,  the  ex-  field.  It  eventually  went  into  bank- 
n  soiTK  1  ^'"'icr  preferred  it  over  the  other  ruptcy.  On  one  occasion,  the  ex- 
j  applicant,  although  the  latter  is  aminer  observed,  the  Press  Regis- 
largesii  ownership.  More  ter  loaned  newsprint  to  it. 

penden:/  domicile  —  education,  expe-  Mr.  Irion  found  other  instances 

»h  carat  ^'*"*^*1  demonstrated  participa-  where  the  Press  Register  cooper- 
he  Chi-  community  affairs — must  ated  with  competitors  and  he 

ted  pri-  ^  considered  in  applying  the  made  particular  note  of  the  at- 
,  Qf  (he  ^Commission’s  “venerable”  jxslicy  tention  given  by  the  newspaper  to 
1  of  local  ownership,  the  examiner  program  activities  of  all  radio  and 
V  **'d.  TV  stations  in  the  area. 

*  WKRG-TV  had  injected  the  is-  The  newspaper-affiliated  radio 


*  WKRG-TV  had  injected  the  is-  The  newspaper-affiliated  1 
'Y  i  Register’s  combi-  station,  WABB,  came  in  for  some 

former  If  cates  for  classified  and  na-  criticism  because  it  had  commer- 

omotivi  ;:  advertising  after  the  Su-  cialized  too  much,  but  the  exami- 

the  De  ii  Pcemc  Court  had  said  that  its  ner  took  notice  of  a  change  after 
ling  thi  i  ^'idation  of  such  practices  in  the  hearing  had  been  closed, 
lann  4  i  Orleans  was  not  to  be  ap-  “The  demise  of  neither 

ntatives.  \  generally.  Mobile  Times)  nor  (St 

iviil  E  Comparing  the  facts  of  the  WMOB)  has  been  shown  to 


“The  demise  of  neither  (the 
Mobile  Times)  nor  (Station 
WMOB)  has  been  shown  to  have 


c^rt  decision  with  the  specific  resulted  from  oppressive  tactics 
while  practices,  the  examiner  by  the  Press  Register,”  Mr.  Irion’s 
found  nothing  that  would  make  report  concluded. 
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King  Features  Syndicate 

'Agony  Shows' 
Deleted  from 
Dailies'  Listings 

Providfnce,  R.  I. 

The  Providence  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin  announced  this 
week  they  will  no  longer  list  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  programs  they 
described  as  “agony  shows.” 

Under  the  ban  were  “Strike  It 
Rich,”  “Welcome  Travelers”  and 
“On  Your  Account.” 

The  newspapers  said  they  were 
“not  attempting  to  censor  the  gen¬ 
eral  context  or  format  of  any  ra¬ 
dio  or  television  program.’ 

“Only  broadcasts  which  clearly 
and  systematically  exploit  human 
want  and  misery  for  commercial 
purposes  will  be  affected,”  they 
said. 

Sidney  J.  Dubroff,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  Walt  Framer 
Associates,  producers  of  one  give¬ 
away  program,  accused  the  news¬ 
papers  of  “censorship.” 

No  newspaper,  or  individual, 
he  said,  “has  the  right  to  tell  the 
public  what  it  should  read  or 
hear.  The  tastes  of  the  public 
should  govern  what  programs 
should  be  on  the  air.” 

■ 

Dale,  San  Antonio, 
Wins  Cartoon  Award 

Chicago 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News 
has  been  named  grand  award  win¬ 
ner  of  the  1953  Christmas  safety 
cartoon  project,  conducted  by  the 
National  Safety  Council. 

Bob  Dale,  staff  cartoonist  of 
the  News,  will  receive  $300  in 
cash. 

Honorable  mention  awards  went 
to  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  and  John 
Fischetti;  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer  and  Hugh  Hutton;  Phoenix 
1  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Walt  Ditzen; 

Portland  Oregonian  and  Arthur 
;  Bimrose,  and  the  Scripps-Howard 
I  Newspaper  Alliance  and  Harold 
Talburt. 


"IT'S  LIKE  MARGARINE" 

Herblock,  ll'ashinglon  (D.  C.)  Pali 


Weekly  Adds 
Radio-TV  Logs 
In  Nashville  ; 

NA«Tvn.i.E,  Tcnn. 

The  Nashville  Record,  a  week¬ 
ly  bminess  and  legal  newspaper, 
now  publishes  without  cost  the 
radio  and  television  logs  which 
formerly  appeared  in  the  Banner 
and  the  Tennessean. 

Through  an  introductory  sub¬ 
scription  offer  of  $1  per  year, 
against  its  previous  rate  of  $6  per 
year,  the  Record  claims  a  circu¬ 
lation  increase,  spurred  by  peri¬ 
odic  “plugs”  on  seven  of  the  nine 
local  stations,  with  an  overall 
average  of  100  spot  solicitations 
per  day. 

A  day’s  monitoring  of  98  of 
these  solicitations  showed  that  30 
“free  plugs’  ’were  made  by  the 
station  owned  by  the  publisher  of 
the  Record. 

In  the  edition  for  Feb.  16,  the 
Record  devoted  approximately  14 
columns  to  logs  against  nine  col¬ 
umns  of  “paid”  advertising  from 
stations.  TTie  Record  publisher’s 
own  station  accounted  for  32 
inches  of  the  “paid”  space. 

Across  the  counter,  the  Record 
sells  for  10c  per  copy,  a  reduction 
from  15c.  The  editorial  content 
continues  to  feature  legal  and 
business  news. 

I  The  Nashville  dailies  discontin¬ 
ued  free  publication  of  logs  when 
the  stations  refused  to  pay  a  serv- 
,  ice  charge  intended  to  cover  cost 
.  of  composition  and  newsprint. 

■ 

^  Mrs.  Blaine  Dies; 

'  Compass  Backer 

t  Chicago 

I  Mrs.  Anita  McCormick  Blaine, 
-  87,  philanthropist  who  helped  to 
r  finance  the  ill-fated  New  Yor'k 
;  Compass  a  few  years  ago,  died 
r  here  Feb.  12.  She  was  a  second 
1  cousin  of  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor- 
1  mick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 
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'ROUND  THEIR  BEATS 


He  as  on  his  way  to  eat  din¬ 
ner  when  he  was  kidnaped. 

Mr.  Woolsey  obeyed  their  in- 
structions  to  turn  over  all  hu 
money  to  the  bandits — $12.  Later 
they  bought  some  adhesive  tape 
with  his  money  and  tied  up  hn 
feet  and  hands  with  it. 


'Inspector'  at  Work 

Ottaw* 

Dave  Ghent  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal  gave  the  tip  that  resulted 
in  the  arrest  of  Conrad  Hayes, 
who  has  been  arraigned  for  the 
murder  of  his  former  landlady. 

Known  to  his  associates  k 
newspaper  and  police  circles  as 
“Inspector,”  Mr.  Ghent  and  Bruce 
Kirby,  also  of  the  Journal,  were 
the  first  reporters  to  arrive  at  the 
death  scene.  Learning  that  Hayes 
could  be  located  at  a  local  hotel. 
Mr.  Ghent  passed  the  information 
on  to  police. 

The  police  and  reporters  went 
to  the  hotel  but  Hayes  was  not 
there.  On  a  hunch  Mr.  Ghent 
asked  the  hotel  clerk  what  tele¬ 
phone  calls  recently  had  been 
made  from  Hayes’  room.  There 
had  been  one,  number  8-49H9. 

He  dialed  the  number  and  the 
conversation  went  like  this: 

“Oh!  Excuse  me,  who  is  that 
speaking  please?” 

“Mrs.  Boston.” 

“Isn’t  that  8-4899T 


Ivor  Kraal,  at  right,  sub-editor  for  the  Straits  Times  in  Singapore,  inter¬ 
views  Mayor  Raymond  R-  Tucker,  chief  executive  of  St,  Louis, 


.^0  miles  of  underground  Singapore  Editor  Finds  >ion  to  the  Boar 

■’.in.  Cave  Mr.  Reporting  Easy  Here  I 

im  s  job  was,  each  day,  to  jg.j,  louis  commercial  house 

r*"*"  A  SPIRIT  Of  friendly  cooperation 

h.  ••  />nt  'ng  ttne  between  the  press  and  government  Educated  in  Si 
<.  ta  r  nee.  America  has  impressed  Ivor  Australia,  Mr.  K 

9Kr^,  sub-editor^of  ^^the^^ 

C  lohe-Democrat. 

“I’ve  never  seen  anything  like  He  Has  Story 
it.”  Mr.  Kraal  remarked.  “Re-  Wild  and  Woe 
porters  can  go  in  and  see  police  > 

records  and  reports  without  ever  Fredi  rick  W.  ( 
asking  anyone  for  permission.  Jr.,  a  reporter  fi 
“.An  informal  rehitionship,  based  Tennessean,  was  1 
on  complete  trust,  exists  between  and  gagged  on  the 
newsmen  and  public  officials.  This  by  an  escaped 
situation  makes  for  complete  and  convict  and  his 
accurate  coverage  of  important  companion. 

bandits 


“!’m  sorry;  1  thought  1  had 
8-4899  on  Somerset  west.” 

“Well  this  is  8-4989  on  Crerar." 
Mr.  Ghent  apologized  and  hung 
up.  He  quickly  leafed  through 
the  telephone  book  for  a  Boston 
on  Crerar  Avenue.  Finding  the 
address  he  again  passed  the  k- 
formation  on  to  police.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  Hayes  was  taken 
into  custody  at  the  home  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Boston. 


news 

makes  the  job  more  enjoyable  for  seized  the  34- 
the  reporter.”  year-old  reporter 

The  tall,  smiling  journalist  made  as  he  approached 
himself  at  home  in  St.  Louis  in  his  car  in  the  '■ 

Not  long  after  joining  the  cated  behind  the  S 

Globe’s  staff,  he  was  assigned  to  newspaper  build- 
police  headquarters,  where  he  ing.  HHUBIB 

worked  with  a  veteran  regsorter,  f  I  e  r  taking 

loe  Moran.  the  reporter  for  Woolsey 

“Kraal  was  calling  police  offi-  a  wild  ride  through  Nashville  and 
cers  by  name  the  second  day  he  about  17  miles  out  of  town,  the 
was  there,”  Mr.  Moran  said.  holdup  pair  bound  and  gagged 

The  newspaper  gave  Mr.  Kraal 
an  opportunity  to  glimpse  every 
facet  of  its  editorial  operation. 

It  was  at  the  Federal  Building 


Chrysler  Executive 
Compliments  Press 

Windsor,  Oni 
A  compliment  was  paid  to  the 
Windsor  Daily  Star  for  fair  aad 
impartial  news  reporting  at  tlx 

-  -  ,  . .  .  -  recent  meeting  of  the  Canadian 

him  and  left  him  in  a  desolate  Managing  Editors  .Associatk* 
spot  some  distance  from  the  main  here. 

highway  in  sub-freezing  weather.  jhe  speaker  was  E.  C.  Row. 
,A  short  time  later  Mr.  Woolsey  president  and  general  manager  of 
that  Mr.  Kraal  reported  the  trial  freed  himself,  made  his  way  to  Chrysler  Corporation  of  Canada, 
of  five  persons  charged  with  vio-  a  house  and  telephoned  the  po-  Ltd.,  which  has  maintained  a  pla® 
lation  of  the  Smith  Act  (advocat-  lice  before  ringing  the  city  desk  here  for  29  years, 
ing  overthrow  of  the  government  to  report  that  he.  Bill  Woolsey,  ‘The  finest  traditions  of  youT' 
by  force  and  violence.)  was  on  the  line  with  a  “hell  of  a  profession  are  being  maintaiiwi 

The  Globe’s  regular  rep<irter  story!”  here  in  Windsor,”  Mr,  Row  tok 

there  left  him  in  the  courtroom  He  gave  such  a  good  description  the  editors, 
for  a  short  time.  As  he  departed,  of  his  kidnapers  that  within  10  “In  our  contacts  with  the  Press 
he  cautioned  him,  “try  and  get  minutes  after  he  had  notified  as  represented  by  the  Star,  »([. 
everything  they  say.”  the  pxjlice  the  bandits  were  cap-  have  been  impressed  by  the  dt-‘. 

Upon  his  return,  the  reporter  tured  driving  his  car.  They  had  votion  of  its  news  executives— 
was  amazed  to  find  that  Mr.  Kraal  returned  to  town  and  were  spiotted  Dick  Graybiel,  Lum  Clark,  Hat 
had  transcribed  every  word  of  the  at  one  of  Nashville’s  busiest  street  old  Vaufihan,  Norman  Hull  atis, 
testimony  in  shorthand.  The  Globe  intersections.  Angus  Monro,  to  name  only 

was  the  only  newspaper  that  didn’t  When  Repiorter  Woolsey  walked  few — to  the  highest  standards  <f , 
have  to  call  for  the  court  record  into  the  city  room  his  first  com-  journalism.  Certainly,  Chryslet's 
to  get  the  exact  testimony.  meni  was:  activities  have  been  reported  fairh 

He  also  attended  press  confer-  “Well,  at  least  I’ve  got  a  good  and  impartially  and  I  am  hapjr 
ences  with  Mayor  Raymond  R.  excuse  for  taking  three  hours  for  to  make  public  acknowledgtnert 

Tucker.  He  received  an  introduc-  dinner.”  of  that  fact.” 
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Phil  llarsham 


His  stories  went  not  only  to  his 
newspaper  but  also  into  an  infor¬ 
mation  p>ool  serving  the  press  as¬ 
sociations. 

If  the  whole  thing  had  any  puz¬ 
zling  aspects,  Mr.  Harsham  was 
able  to  call  on  some  exp>ert  coun¬ 
sel.  For  another  member  of  the 
party,  representing  the  radio¬ 
broadcasting  industry,  was  William 
B.  “Skeets”  Miller.  Now  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  he  won  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  as  a  Courier- Journal 
reporter  in  1925  for  his  work 
during  the  ill-fated  attempt  to  res¬ 
cue  Floyd  Collins. 

Collins  discovered  Crystal  Cave 
in  1917,  and  seven  years  later  was 
trapped  in  Sand  Cave  while 
searching  for  a  new  entrance  to 
the  one  he  discovered  earlier. 

Mr.  Miller,  a  man  of  slight 
build,  crept  into  Sand  Cave  and 
interviewed  Collins  several  times. 
His  stories,  sent  to  Louisville,  were 
relayed  to  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  and  got  page  one  play. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  IVewspaper  • 


ROP  Color  Pages  Boost 
Borden*s  Dairy  Sales 


Jimi«in 


dairy  trade,  with  reprints  mailed 
in  advance  to  retailers,  and  a 
team  of  20  merchandising  men 
calling  on  the  trade  to  arrange 
point-of-sales  displays,  store  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  sampling  promo¬ 
tions. 

Seasonal  Promotions 

Seasonal  promotions  are  timed 
to  coincide  with  color  pages,  Mr. 
Jimison  explained.  Cottage  cheese, 
for  instance,  is  given  a  big  push 
during  the  Lenten  season.  Choco¬ 
late  milk  and  buttermilk,  along  with 
ice  cream,  are  advertised  heavily 
in  the  Summer.  Egg  nog  is  a 
natural  for  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  holidays.  Where  ever 
possible,  related  items,  such  as 
cottage  cheese  and  pineapple  salad, 
or  chocolate  milk  and  cookies,  are 
featured,  thus  giving  the  grocer 
added  incentive  to  tie-in  with  Bor¬ 
den’s  color  ad  promotions. 

“We  find  that  retailers  like  this 
kind  of  advertising  (related  items) 
and  they  appreciate  the  merchan¬ 
dising  we  do  to  help  make  the 
ads  pay  off  at  the  retail  level,” 
said  Mr.  Jimison.  “We  also  recog¬ 
nize  that  ROP  color  .ads  help  to 


^  ■'  'i:i"iiiii 


Chicago 

The  Borden  Company,  Chicago 
Milk  Division,  has  found  ROP 
color  advertising  to  be  a  success¬ 
ful  tool  for  “pre¬ 
selling"  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  an 
excellent  m  e  r  - 
chandising  pro¬ 
motion  for  re¬ 
tailers. 

For  the  past 
10  years,  Bor¬ 
den’s  has  been  a 
consistent  ROP 
color  advertiser 
in  the  Chicago 
Trihime.  .Actual¬ 
ly,  the  firm  first  used  color  in  the 
Tribune  in  February,  1933. 

Color  Is  Spearhead 
•After  10  years  of  using  color 
cither  on  a  monthly  or  seasonal 
basis,  Borden’s  Chicago  division 
now  considers  its  ROP  color  ads 
the  spearhead  of  its  newspaper 
advertising  program,  supplemented 
with  black  and  white  ads  (600 
to  700  lines),  W.  A.  Jimison,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  told  E&P. 

Borden’s  has  experimented  with 
different  types  of  advertising  lay¬ 
outs  for  its  color  pages  and  has 
found  that  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  when  ads  are  confined  to 
not  more  than  two  items.  Related 
item  advertising  has  great  appeal 
among  grocery  retail  outlets,  in¬ 
cluding  major  chain  stores  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

“We  have  found  we  can  do  a 
better  selling  job  when  we  con¬ 
centrate  on  two  products  in  our 
ROP  color  pages,”  explained  Mr. 

Jimison.  “Related  item  selling  is 
especially  popular  with  retailers, 
such  as  our  Lenten  ad  scheduled 
for  March,  featuring  salmon,  let¬ 
tuce,  tomatoes  and  our  cottage 
cheese.” 

Good  Appetite  Appeal 
ROP  color  offers  good  appetite 
appeal  and  is  ideal  advertising  for 
merchandising  to  storekeepers,  he 
pointed  out.  Color  ads  also  serve 
to  stimulate  sales  through  Bor¬ 
den’s  retail  home  delivery  service 
to  housewives. 

Borden’s  has  always  looked 
upon  newspaper  advertising  as  its 
primary  medium,  Mr.  Jimison 
said,  because  newspapers  feature 
food  pages  and  carry  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  retail  food  advertising. 

“We  have  found  that  ROP  color 
newspaper  advertising  adds  sales 
appeal  to  our  use  of  this  medi¬ 
um”  he  asserted.  “We  feel  color 
justifies  the  added  premium  from 
the  standpoint  of  sales  results.” 

A  color  page  by  Borden’s  is 
intensively  merchandised  to  the 
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S3.5M  for  Ads 

Toronto 

The  Canadian  government  in 
1953  spent  about  $3,500,0(K)  in 
advertising,  according  to  an  offi¬ 
cial  report.  Largest  individual  ad¬ 
vertiser  was  the  Department  of 
National  Defence,  which  .spent 
$1,975,888,  mostly  on  recruiting 
advertising  in  newspapers,  periodi¬ 
cals  and  radio.  Bulk  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  placed  by  two  Montreal 
advertising  agencies,  Ronalds  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Ltd.,  and  Walsh 
Advertising  Co.  Ltd.,  and  one  To¬ 
ronto  agency,  MacLaren  .Adver¬ 
tising  Co.  Ltd. 

Next  largest  government  adver¬ 
tiser  was  the  Department  of  Re¬ 
sources  and  Development,  with 
its  Canadian  Travel  Bureau  spend¬ 
ing  some  $880,890,  placed  through 
Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co.  Ltd.. 
Montreal.  Other  departments  used 
smaller  amounts,  but  most  govern¬ 
ment  departments  used  newspapers 
during  1953. 

pre-sell  customers  before  they  go 
shopping  at  their  favorite  food 
stores.” 

Borden’s  advertising  is  prepared 
and  placed  by  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Chicago.  ,A  distinctive  feature  of 
Borden’s  color  ads  is  “Elsie’s  Good 


LINAGE  LEADER 


Fixxl  Line”  at  the  bottom  of  each 
ad.  Depicting  a  train  of  flat  cars, 
each  bearing  a  Borden  product, 
the  Elsie  special  chugs  along  with 
the  assuring  message:  “Borden’.s 
must  be  good  —  folks  buy  more 
dairy  products  carrying  the  Border 
brand  name  than  any  other  in  the 
world.” 

Some  idea  of  the  consistent  use 
that  Borden’s  makes  of  ROP  color 
pages  in  the  Tribune  can  be  found 
in  the  lO-year  schedule  of  such 
advertising: 

1943,  15  pages;  1947,  2  pages. 
1948,  4  pages;  1949,  1  page;  1950, 
10  pages;  1951,  22  pages;  1952, 
16  pages;  1953,  18  pages. 

Borden’s  Chicago  Milk  Division 
plans  to  continue  its  color  adver 
tising  at  virtually  the  same  pace 
during  1954,  Mr.  Jimison  stated 
“We  don’t  have  to  be  ‘sold’  on 
ROP  color,”  he  added,  “we  bu\ 
it.” 

■ 

'54  Rate  Guide  Out 

CHICAGC  1 

E.  H.  Brown  Advertising 
Agency  here  has  issued  the  29th 
annual  edition  of  its  Advertisers 
Rate  and  Data  Guide  which  con 
tains  information  about  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  roto  magazines, 
display  rates  for  newspapers  in 
markets  of  over  100,000  popula¬ 
tion.  and  detailed  classified  ad 
tabulations. 


'Newspapers  Wilt  Always  Doan  Important  Part  of  the  Job' 


“Newspapers,”  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  William  A.  Hart,  direc¬ 
tor,  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne¬ 
mours  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
“will  always  do  an  important 
part  of  the  advertising  job  best 
for  intensive  coverage  in  a  giv¬ 
en  area.” 

“Our  consumer  products, 
such  as  Zerone  and  Zerex  anti¬ 
freezes,  Du  Pont  agricultural 
chemicals,  and  Du  Pont  paints,” 
he  adds,  “are  advertised  in 
newspapers  on  a  sectional  and 
local  basis,  which  enables  us 
to  tie  in  with  the  respective 
sales  programs  for  these  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

Born  in  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  in 
1890,  Bill  Hart  attended  Fre¬ 
donia  State  Normal  School 
where  in  between  studies  he 
sandwiched  management  chores 
of  the  school  magazine;  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball  teams.  He 
repeated  his  “sandwiching  trick” 
at  the  University  of  Michigan; 
was  a  member  of  the  Alpha 
Phi  Chapter  of  Phi  Gamma 
Delta  fraternity;  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wolverine;  was  a 
member  of  the  business  staff 


of  the  Gargoyle  and  Michigan- 
esium;  and  was  a  member  of 
Druids,  senior  honorary  socie- 


De  S 


William  A.  Hart 
E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co. 

ty.  Despite  this  heavy  extra¬ 
curricular  schedule.  Bill  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.A.  degree  in  1914. 

For  two  years  following  his 
graduation  Bill  was  assistant  to 
the  ad  manager  of  Burroughs 


.Adding  Machine  Co. 
troit,  and  from  1916-17  was 
western  district  ad  manager  of 
Burroughs.  In  1917  he  became 
ad  manager  of  Detroit  Steel 
Products  Co.  and  a  year  later 
joined  Frank  Seaman,  Inc., 
New  York  ad  agency  where 
he  became  manager  of  the 
marketing  division.  For  a  year 
prior  to  joining  Du  Pont  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  in  1924,  Bill  was  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  and  pro 
duction  for  Elliott  Service  Co., 
New  York. 

His  knack  for  handling  “ex¬ 
tra-curricular”  activities  still 
comes  in  handy.  For  example, 
he’s  a  former  president  and 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers;  a  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  and  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America.  Bill 
has  been  a  director  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
since  1927;  is  currently  presi¬ 
dent  and  board  chairman. 

He  and  Mrs.  Hart  have  two 
children  and  call  Wilmington 
home. — R.  B.  McI. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CASE  STUDY 


Vim  Stores  Find  Dailies 
Fxact  Test  of  Results  ’ 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


One  of  metropolitan  New 
York’s  leading  appliance  chains  is 
Vim  Television  &  Appliance 
Stores,  Inc.  It  is  also  a  leader  in 
effective  merchandising,  particu¬ 
larly  through  the  use  of  local 
newspapers  as  a  key  advertising 
medium. 

Vim’s  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  other  media  such  as 
radio  and  television  can  be  effec¬ 
tive.  Yet  newspapers  have  always 
been  Vim’s  advertising  keystone. 

Offer  Documentary  Proof 

Chief  reason  for  this  reliance 
on  newspaper  space,  according  to 
Leon  Mesnick,  Vim’s  advertising 
manager,  is  because  “newspapers 
offer  the  advertiser  documentary 
proof  of  successful  advertising  and 
provide  the  only  exact  test  of  an 
ad’s  effectiveness  for  the  retailer.” 

One  of  the  largest  appliance 
chains  in  the  country.  Vim  boasts 
55  links  within  the  metropolitan 
New  York  area;  backs  them  with 
an  annual  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $1,500,000,  bulk  of  which 
goes  for  double  trucks,  1,000- 
line  ads,  and  facing  pages  (see 
cuts)  in  five  dailies  in  Manhattan, 
15  in  New  Jersey,  three  on  Long 
Island,  and  two  in  Westchester 
County. 

Balance  of  the  budget  is  divid¬ 
ed  among  radio-TV  spots,  out¬ 
door  posters,  and  direct  mail.  Last 
year,  for  example.  Vim  used 
1,000  TV;  3,800  radio  spots  on 
various  New  York  stations.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  when  Vim 
uses  direct  mail  it  generally  con¬ 
sists  of  reprints  of  its  newspaper 
ads. 

Loyal  Newspaper  User 

Up  until  a  year  ago.  Vim  spent 
about  $500,000  a  year  on  TV.  In 
fact,  from  1949  through  the  Fall 
of  1952  Vim  sponsored  the 
WPIX— TV  show  “City  Hall” 
which  featured  New  York  News 
columnist  and  political  analyst 
John  Crosson  (E&P,  Aug.  16,  ’52, 
p.  18).  Also  during  those  years 
Vim  sponsored  “Talent  Search” 
and  “Quick  on  the  Draw”  on 
WNBT,  and  the  Florian  Zabach 
show  on  WCBS-TV. 

But  even  when  it  was  deep  in 
TV  the  appliance  chain  was  loyal 
to  newspaper  advertising.  Look¬ 
ing  back,  Sam  Kassover,  Vim 
president  and  one  of  four  broth¬ 
ers  who  founded  the  chain  33 
years  ago,  remarks;  “We  used  a 
substantial  part  of  our  regular  re¬ 
tail  ads  to  advertise  TV  shows 
which  we  sponsored.” 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Kassover 
feels  that  you  can  buy  a  first-rate 
show  but  if  you  want  it  to  have 
its  maximum  audience  you  must 
advertise  'it  just  as  yoU  ^dveiltise 


your  wares — “in  newspapers.” 

Using  various  methods  of  test¬ 
ing  the  value  and  importance  of 
TV  shows  Vim  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  TV  audiences  can  be 
developed  and  enlarged  through 
dramatic  newspaper  advertising. 

“That’s  why,”  Mr.  Mesnick  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “we  firmly 
believe  that  adequate  TV  audi¬ 
ences  can  be  developed  only 
through  newspaper  support.  That’s 
also  why  we  used  portions  of  our 
regular  ads  to  plug  each  TV  show 
that  we  sponsored  from  1949 
through  1952.” 

In  planning  TV  promotion 
copy,  the  Vim  technique  was  to 
inject  a  full-column  ad  into  one 
of  the  regular  full-page  Vim  mer¬ 
chandise  ads,  thereby  having  a 
concentrated  appeal  rather  than 
one  surrounded  by  competitors’ 
ads  and  smaller  editorial  notes 
which  is  often  missed  as  a  con¬ 
sequence. 

Papers  Blanket  Market 

Newspapers,  according  to  Mr. 
Mesnick,  blanket  every  market  in 
the  areas  in  which  Vim  outlets 
are  located,  and  hit  all  types  of  in¬ 
come  groups  and  people.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  growing  circulation  of 
newspapers  used  by  Vim  assure  a 
lower  coverage  cost  per  thousand. 

“Moreover,”  he  said,  “newspa¬ 
pers  can  be  used  as  a  tool  of  fo¬ 
cus  and  penetration  in  periods 
most  profitable  to  our  selling  sea¬ 
sons — a  distinct  advance  over  the 
13.  39,  or  52-week  segments  of 
radio  or  television.” 

Mr.  Mesnick,  whose  advertising 
department  produces  and  places 
about  50  ads  a  week,  told  E&P 
that  Vim  also  finds  newspapers 
valuable  for  these  additional  fac¬ 
tors  : 

1)  Newspaper  art  work  can  be 
adapted  at  relatively  low  cost  to 
serve  as  direct  mail  pieces,  win¬ 
dow  displays,  counter  cards,  etc. 
This,  he  said,  results  in  savings 
and,  more  important,  reinforced 
selling  at  point  of  sale; 

2)  Newspaper  advertising  helps 
sell  the  individual  manager  of 
Vim  stores.  Early  ad  composi¬ 
tion  provides  tools  to  help,  sell  the 
product.  Store  managers  like  to 
see  page-proofs  of  ads  featuring 
various  promotions. 

Results  Same  Day 
According  to  Vim’s  ad  man¬ 
ager,  “a  good  ad  in  a  newspaper 
produces  results  the  very  same 
day,  traceable  to  a  particular 
newspaper  and  to  an  exact  ad. 
It’s  not  the  least  bit  unusual  to 
find  customers  in  our  stores  with 
a  tear-sheet  of  one  of  our  ads, 
checking  claims  made  in  the  copy 
against  the  actual  merchandise.” 
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“Newspapers  can  be  used  as  tool  of  focus  penetration.’ 

all  his  enthusiasm  for  news-  would  give  us  advance  notice  on 
as  an  advertising  medium,  their  town  or  city’s  special  sales 
esnick  offers  a  few  sugges-  days”  he  added,  “we  could  pre- 
vhich  he  feels  newspapers  pare  timely  tie-in  ads.” 
consider  if  they  would  bet-  He  admitted  that  a  few  small 
;'e  the  advertiser.  dailies  are  “on  the  ball”  in  this 


“If  newspapers  on  our  schedule  (Continued  on  page  22) 
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Meeting  the  Mediamen 


1 1 


g  Roger  C.  Biimstcad 

y  David  J.  Mahoney,  Inc. 

g  Roger  C.  B  u  m  s  t  e  a  d  is 
J  young  looking.  Perhaps  that’s 
g  because  he’s  only  25.  Already 
g  he  is  an  accomplished  cook, 
y  vigorous  amateur  politician 
=  and  the  media  director  of  Da- 
m  vid  J.  Mahoney,  Inc. 
y  Mr.  Bumstead,  whose  most 
M  exciting  moment  was  when  he 
B  met  President  Eiserihower  in 
B  person,  studied  journalism  at 
p  Syracuse  University,  thinking 
Si  maybe  he  would  like  to  be  a 
g  newsman.  His  father  was  once 
M  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
S  the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.) 

M  Saratogian. 

[  Advertising  proved  more  of  a  lure,  however,  and  he  joined  | 
B  the  Katz  Agency  in  1949  as  a  mail  clerk.  -In  two  months  he  | 
Ih  was  promoted  to  checking  dlerk  in  the  accounting  department.  | 
^  Then  he  moved  to  research.  The  next  stop  was  Matxon,  Inc.,  in  | 
M  19S1  where  'he  served  as  assistant  time  buyer.  Mr.  Bumstead  | 
I  got  4he  Mahoney  position  Fdb.  8.  | 

p  As  for  his  culinary  attainments,  he  Can  create  a  Tielicious  .salad  | 
M  and  likes  to  prepare  things  With  cheese  in  them.  As  for  .politics,  | 
g  he  'is  an  officer  'in  the  New  "York  Young  Republican  Club.  As  | 
g  for  purely  personal,  he  is  -a  bachelor  'looking  ‘for  an  eligible  i 
a  female  space  buyer  good  at  ^business  and  house  work.  I 

g  As  for  media,  he  saj^:  I 

g  “Each  medium  has  its  place  in  the  advertisers’  .planning,  but  | 
S  we  feel  that  the  job  for  all  fadvertisers  and  their  agencies  is  to  | 
g  work  harder  on  making  more  effective  use  of  the  time  or  space  | 
g  purchased.” — J.  L.  Collings  | 
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if  you  wont  those  reports 
to  come  to  you  regularly 


MARKET  RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  by 

rHI  A.  €.  NIELSEN  COMPANY 


Consumer  Purchases  Number  of  Months  Supply 
Distribution  Average  Retail  Buying  Price 

Retail  Stocks  Average  Retail  Selling  Price 

Retail  Out-of  Stock  Independent  Retailers'  Gross  Profit 
Dealer  Push: 

Displays,  Feature  Prices, 

Coupon  Redemption 


The  Nation’s  First  Newspaper 

to  bring  you  a  Nielsen  store  panel  report  of 
foods  and  facts . . .  Bimonthly  invoice  and 
inventory  audits  of  this  food  store  panel 
will  express  total  County  activity  on  these 
commodities.  The  first  period  to  be  reported 
is  December  1953— January  1954. 


ON  THESE  Commodity  Groups: 

BY  LEADING  BRANDS  AND  *ALL  OTHER'S 

CAKE  MIXES  COFFEE 

White,  Yellovr  Regular,  Soluble 

Angel  Food,  Devil's  Food  PACKAGED 

POWDERED  MILK 

MARGARINE 

LAUNDRY  SOAPS 

Detergents 
Soap  Powder 

DOG  FOODS 

Dry  Type 
Canned  Type 


Follow  Your  Sales 

ACTIVELY  AND  ACCURATELY 

In  Greater  Cleveland 


FROZEN  FOODS 

Fruits 

Vegetables 
Juices 
Meat  Pies 


These  continuing  studies  by  Nielsen 
will  keep  you  in  close  touch  with  facts 
in  Greater  Cleveland  on  the  commodity 
groups  and  brands  reported  . . .  and  so 
give  you  a  soimd  basis  for  planning  your 
sales  and  promotional  activities. 

And  too,  there  are  many  factors  that 
combine  to  make  Cleveland  an  ideal 
"Typical  City.” 

So  now,  through  the  Plain  Dealer,  you 
are  able  to  use  Greater  Cleveland  as  your 
Metropolitan  Test  Market . . .  with  a  full 
and  factual  reporting  of  accomplishment. 


CAKE  MIXES 

Other  than  above 


CAT  FOODS 

Canned  Type 


Regular,  Bags,  Soluble 


CRESMER  A  WOODWARD,  INC. 

New  York  •  Chicago  e  Dalroit  •  Son  Francisco  •  Lot  Angolas  a  Atlanta 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 

Gray  Plans  TV  Support 
For  Newspaper  Schedule 


Dorothy  Gray,  Ltd.,  makers  of 
cosmetics,  plans  an  intensive  tele¬ 
vision  campaign  this  Spring  to  back 
up  national  newspaper  ads  in  the 
top  10  Dorothy  Gray  markets.  The 
campaign  will  concentrate  on 
cleansing  creams,  lipsticks,  and  an 
estrogenic  hormone  cream.  A  se¬ 
ries  of  60-second  spots  are  being 
produced  (via  Lennen  &  Newell), 
and  will  be  used  to  kick  off  the 
13-week  promotion. 

In  describing  the  proposed  cam¬ 
paign,  Albert  Plant,  advertising  and 
promotions  manager  at  Dorothy 
Gray,  said: 

“We  feel  our  national  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  needs  support.  Our 
competitors  run  two  and  three 
times  the  volume  of  newspaper 
space  that  our  budget  permits  us. 
To  give  our  national  newspaper 
ads  the  needed  support,  television, 
we’ve  decided,  is  the  best  medium. 
In  television  we  can  keep  stride 
with  our  competition  and  do  a 
thorough  selling  job.  An  inten¬ 
sive,  hard-hitting  campaign — if  we 
pick  our  spots  and  time  carefully 
and  with  an  eye  to  continuity — 
can  increase  our  sales  sufficiently 
to  justify  expenditures  on  TV. 


“The  films  themselves,”  Mr. 
Plaut  continued,  “are  6()-second 
spots  incorporating  production 
techniques  entirely  new  to  adver¬ 
tising.  With  these  spots  backing 
up  our  regular  newspaper  ads,  we 
should  have  a  record  Spring  sea¬ 
son.” 

‘Amos  'n'  Andy'  Celebration 

All  national  and  local  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  purchased  by  Rex- 
all  Drug  Co.  for  February  will 
tie-in  with  celebration  of  Gosden’s 
and  Correll's  completion  of  their 
26th  year  as  “Amos  ’n’  Andy.” 

Insurance  Group  Takes  Ad 

New  York  State  newspapers 
were  used  this  week  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Com¬ 
panies  to  point  out  that  compul¬ 
sory  automobile  insurance  pro¬ 
posals  now  pending  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  are  not  in  the 
public  interest.  The  association 
offered  a  voluntary  plan  in  its 
large-size  ad. 

Carstairs  Plans  Purim  Ad 

Carstairs  Division  of  Calvert 
Distillers  Corp.  will  observe  Jew¬ 


ish  holiday  of  Purim  with  a  page 
ad  on  Carstairs  White  Seal  ip 
Jewish  newspapers.  The  Jewish 
language  ad  (via  Joseph  Jacobs 
Organization)  is  merchandised  to 
the  New  York  City  liquor  trade 
via  English  language  reprints. 

■ 

‘White  Elephant'  Sale 
In  Salt  Lake  City 

Salt  Lake  CtTV 
“White  elephant”  merchandise 
was  transformed  from  a  profit 
loser  to  a  sales  leader  in  a  mid- 
Winter  promotion  which  became 
a  city-wide  sales  event  under  the 
stimulus  of  Salt  Lake’s  newspapers. 

The  promotion  was  created  and 
planned  by  the  advertising  and 
promotion  departments  of  News¬ 
paper  Agency  Corporation,  agent 
for  the  Salt  Luke  Tribune  and  the 
Deseret  News  and  Telegram.  Join¬ 
ing  in  the  plan  were  members  of 
the  Retail  Merchants  Division  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

To  build  up  enthusiasm  for  the 
“White  Elephant  Sale”  promotion, 
the  newspapers  mailed  jumbo 
cards  to  all  merchants  two  weeks 
in  advance,  suggesting  that  they 
search  their  stocks  for  white  ele¬ 
phants  and  value  leaders  to  draw 
customers.  Following  this,  the 
newspapers  made  available  to  each 
participating  store  window  banners 
for  use  in  displays. 

Hundreds  of  newspaper  ads  fea¬ 
tured  as  a  sales  symbol,  a  dollar- 
shaped  pachyderm. 


Papers  Used 
By  85%  of  Ice 
Cream  Makers 

Newspaper  advertising  was  used 
by  85  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
ice  cream  manufacturers  in  1953, 
according  to  a  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  industry  recently  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  trade  magazine  let 
Cream  Field. 

Radio  by  58% 

Point-of-purchase  materials 
were  utilized  by  81  per  cent  of 
the  producers,  radio  by  58  per 
cent,  store  demonstrations  by  40 
per  cent,  plant  tours  by  33  per 
cent,  billboards  by  27  per  cent 
and  television  by  25  per  cent. 

In  1954,  28  per  cent  of  the 
manufacturers  will  spend  more 
money  for  newspaper  advertising 
than  for  any  other  media.  Point- 
of-sale  materials  will  represent  the 
largest  advertising  expenditure  for 
30  per  cent  of  the  processors. 
One  out  of  10  manufacturers  will 
make  television  his  major  adver¬ 
tising  medium  this  year. 

3%  of  Sales  for  Ads 

The  Ice  Cream  Field  survey, 
published  in  the  February  1954 
issue,  also  indicates  that  more  ice 
cream  manufacturers  are  adver¬ 
tising  their  products  than  ever 
before  and  that  the  typical  pro¬ 
ducer  allocates  close  to  3  per  cent 
of  his  gross  sales  to  advertising. 


FIRSTS 

DAILY  GENERAL 
GROCERY 
ADVERTISING 
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THE  OREGONIAN 
REACHES  MORE  WOMEN 


THC  OREGONIAN 
LEADS  THE  2ND 
DAILY  PAPER 


9^019  City  Carrier  Delivery  Leodership 
4,025  Total  City  Zone  Leodership 
4/080  Retoil  Troding  Zone  leadership 
39/543  Total  Doily  Circulotion  leadership 


Lorgest  Circulotion  in  the  Pocific  Northwest 

226,445  Doily 
285/142  Swndoy 


WITH  CIRCULATION 
LEADERSHIP 


the  0re9onian 
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A  straight 
look  in  the 
Pocketbook ! 


The  inquirer  covers 
Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A.  in¬ 
tensively— with  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  topping  650,000! 


Now,  the  qualitative  factor: 
A  recent  STARCH  Study 
shows  that  the  percentage 
of  INQUIRER  readers  in  the 
"high  spending  years”  is 
greater  than  that  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  and  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 
And  the  percentage  of 
Inquirer  readers  in  the 
higher  income  brackets  is 
greater  than  the  national  and 
Philadelphia  percentage*. 


Easy  to  see  why  THE 
INQUIRER  IS  FIRST  in 
Philadelphia  in  every  major 
advertising  classification. 


*rull  Starch  Study  on  request 


Food  Soles  Higher  in 
DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.S.A. 

Food  store  soles  per  family  ore 
13.3%  greater  than  notional 
overage.  Here,  2.9%  of  the 
national  population  accounts  for 
3.4%  of  food  store  dollar  volume. 


The  V  nice  of  Delutrare  Valley^  L.S.A. 


Ixclusive  Advertising  Representatives: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 

342  Madison  Ave.  20  N.  Wacker  Drive 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270 

editor  &  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  February  20,  1954 


West  Coast  Representatives: 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
1127  Wihhire  Boulevard 
Michigan  0259 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


DETROIT 
GEORGE  S.  DIX 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodword  5-7260 


These  SealM^  Appihince 

lENbh^Mletni  Sen  'ntis 


HARPER  MEGGEE  -  SEATTLE 

RCA  Radio  and  Television  •  RCA  Estate  Ranges 
New  Hone  Sewing  Hachines  •  Janes  Disiiwasims 
Scott-Atwater  Outboard  Motors  •  RCA  Records 
Brand  Names  Small  Appliances 


LOVE  ELECTRIC  -  SEATTLE 

International  Hanester  Refrigerators  I  Freezers 
CIS  Television  •  American  Kitchens  •  Columbia 
Records  •  A.  0.  Smith  Water  Heaters 


F.B.CONNEUY  CO. -SEATTLE 

Syivania  Radio  and  Television  •  Complete  Norge 
Line  •  Ironrite  Ironers  •  Kitchen  Aid  Dishwashers 
Lewyt  Vacuum  Cleaners  •  Fowler  Hot  Water  Heaters 
All  leading  Brands  of  Small  Appliances 


The 

SEATTLE 

M. 

Also  Sells 
this 

ENTIRE  MARKET! 


The  Seattle  Po$t>Inteltigencer  not  only  gives  you  the  ^re^tes^nornj^  and  the 
greates^SunJ^  circulation  of  any  news{>a|>er  in  the  state  of  Washington  •  •  • 
but  it  also  has  the  largest  and  best  merchandiMng  staff  of  Washington 
newspaper  and  offers  you  outstanding  merchandise  support. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper— RETAIL  SURVEY 

Better  Ads  Can  Kill 
^Economic  Frost*  Chill 


Retail  merchants  are  in  urgent 
need  of  more  effective  advertising 
as  the  “economic  frosts”  appear, 
Clyde  Bedell,  advertising-merchan¬ 
dising  consultant,  warned  400  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  merchants  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men  at  a  dinner  meeting 
last  week. 

Mr.  Bedell’s  appearance  was 
sponsored  by  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune.  Charles  J.  Feld- 
mann,  advertising  director  of  the 
newspapers,  presided. 

“Even  weak,  anemic  advertising 
has  brought  results  in  the  last  15 
years  because  we  have  been  on  a 
gravy  train  as  far  as  sales  are 
concerned,”  Mr.  Bedell  told  his 
audience. 

He  cited  one  instance  where 
two  ads  of  the  same  size  were  run 
in  the  same  newspaper  and  fea¬ 
tured  a  low-priced  cosmetic.  One 
ad  sold  70  jars,  the  other  1,008. 
In  still  another  example,  Mr.  Be¬ 
dell  told  how  a  department  store 
changed  its  copy  approach  and 
sold-out  $41,000  worth  of  Chi¬ 
nese  hooked  rugs  in  two  hours. 

Mr.  Bedell  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  good  headlines,  copy 
and  layout  for  better  communi¬ 
cating  the  sales  message  to  the 
prospect. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  to  be  friendly 
in  your  copy,”  he  said.  “Use  the 
same  warmth  you  show  in  talking 
to  a  customer  on  the  floor  of  your 
store.  The  intimate,  casual  copy 
approach  is  the  best.  Even  a 
little  ‘corn’  is  permissable  and 
important.” 

He  reminded  the  retailers  that 
an  ad  must  whet  the  desire  of 
people;  that  appeals  must  be  made 
to  their  desire  for  comfort,  safety, 
good  appearance  and  pride  of 
ownership. 

“These  same  appeals  are  as 
necessary  in  selling  low-cost  items 
as  high-cost.  The  emotions  of 
buyers  in  the  low  income  brack¬ 
ets  are  the  same  as  those  in  the 
high  brackets,”  Mr.  Bedell  de¬ 
clared. 

Institute  of  Distribution 
Issues  Revised  Manual 

State  advertising  laws  are  but 
one  of  scores  of  topics  covered  in 
detail  in  the  12th  edition  of  the 
“Retailers  Manual  of  Taxes  and 
Regulations.”  just  published  by 
the  Institute  of  Distribution,  Inc., 
New  York  City.  Cost  of  the  340- 
page  loose-leaf  manual  is  $10.00. 

The  manual  is  a  compendium  of 
data  in  tabular  form  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  state  and  federal  tax  and  regu¬ 
latory  laws  which  affect  retail 
merchants.  While  prepared  pri¬ 
marily  for  those  in  the  retail  field, 
the  manual  contains  considerable 
data  of  value  to  persons  in  other 
fields. 


Practice  of  Fair  Trade 
Outlined  in  Booklet 

A  new,  16-page  pamphlet,  en¬ 
titled  “How  to  Practice  Fair  Trade 
in  the  Marketplace,”  has  just  been  ) 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  on  Fair  Trade,  according 
to  Dr.  John  W.  Dargavel,  Bureau 
chairman  and  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Druggists. 

The  pamphlet  presents,  in  24 
questions  and  answers,  the  funda¬ 
mentals  involved  in  the  practice  of 
fair  trade.  It  also  includes  sample 
fair  trade  contracts  used  by  manu¬ 
facturers  in  establishing  both  re¬ 
tail  and  wholesale  prices. 

Ad-of-Month  Kit 

Chicago 

The  1954  advertising  program 
for  Hotpoint  Co.,  Chicago,  gained 
momentum  this  month  with  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  new  “Ad-of-the-Month" 
kit  for  dealers  and  distributort 
The  kit  has  been  developed  to  help 
dealers  merchandise  the  1954  line 
of  Hotpoint  appliances  througji 
store  tie-ins.  Included  are  news¬ 
paper  mats  plus  other  merchan¬ 
dising  aids. 

AAAN  Offers  Market  ’ 
Determination  Report 

“The  first  step  to  advertising  and 
sales  success  is  careful  and  ade¬ 
quate  market  determination”  re¬ 
ports  the  Affiliated  Advertising 
Agencies  Network  in  a  new  prac¬ 
tical  guide  to  “Market  Determina¬ 
tion.” 

The  booklet,  the  third  in  a  series 
on  basic  advertising  problems,  pi«- 
sents  simplified  outline  for  deter¬ 
mining  who,  what,  where,  when, 
how  and  why.  It  contains  sugges¬ 
tions  on  field  research,  statistical 
sources,  an  explanation  of  market 
shifts  and  trends  in  addition  to 
many  other  practical  ideas. 

Free  copies  are  available  on  re 
quest  from  the  Affiliated  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  Network,  c/o  The 
Jaqua  Company,  101  Garden  St, 
S.E.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 

■ 

Strauss  to  Address 
Brand  Names  Dinner 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  chairman  d 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  will  make  the  key¬ 
note  address  at  the  Brand  Names 
Day-1954  dinner  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  on  Wednesday,  April  28. 

Malcolm  Muir,  president  of 
Newsweek,  and  chairman  of  the 
planning  committee  for  the  Brand 
Names  Day  confereiKe  sponsored 
by  Brand  Names  Foundation,  Inc., 
said  that  more  than  1,700  leaden 
in  manufacturing,  advertising  and 
distribution  would  be  present. 
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m  SPOTLIGHT'S 

on  United  Features' 

SPOTLITE 

SERVICE! 

Crack  feature  series  by  top-flight 
writers,  edited  by  one  of  America’s 
top  newspapermen.  .  .  . 

—human  interest  at  its  highest  pitch, 
hoiv-to-do,  sports,  diet,  best-sellers, 
of  people  and  things,  of  careers  and 
the  home. 

I  Some  recent  and  current 

Spotlight  Series  titles: 

“Drunks  Are  Driving  Me  To  Drink” 
By  Don  Herold 

"Fabian  of  Scotland  Yard" 

By  ex-Supt.  Robert  Fabian 

“My  12,0Q0-mile  Trip 
Across  Red  Europe” 

By  Kenneth  Macaulay 

"Revolt  Against  Etiquette” 

By  Phyllis  Rosente'ur 

“Stay  Away  From  Broadway” 

By  Allen  Zwerdling 

“Blueprint  for  a  Happy  Marriage” 
By  Andre  Maurois 
“Is  the  American  Family  Headed 
For  a  Breakdown?” 

By  Elton  Trueblood 

“Housekeeping  After  Office  Hours" 
By  Charlotte  Adams 

“The  Slim  Gourmet’s  Diet” 

By  Martih  Lederman 

“Angel  Unaware” 

By  Dale  Evans  Rogers 

“How  to  Size  Up  Your  School” 
By  Irene  Patai 

“Dope,  Inc.” 

By  Joachim  Joesten 

“Buttoning  Up  for  Winter” 

By  John  Peter 

“Silent  World  Under  the  Sea” 
By  J.  Y.  Cousteau 

(“On  Jet  Wings  to  Freedom” 

By  Zygmunt  Nagorski 


“Russian  Assignment” 

By  Vice  Admiral  Leslie  C.  Stevens 

“It’s  Fun  to  be  Fat” 

By  Vinne  Young 

“We’re  Winning  the  Cold  War” 
By  Norman  Cousins 

“The  Easter  Story  of  Jesus” 

By  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Poling 

‘How  to  Live  With  Your  Teen-Ager’’ 
By  Dorothy  W.  Baruch 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Confessions  of  Movie  Ad 
Man  Made  by  Emerling 


Crbahon  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  designed  to  cause  the 
reader  to  run,  not  walk,  to  his 
nearest  Loew’s  movie  house,  has 
been  the  principal  occupation  of 
Loew's  Theatres’  advertising  de¬ 
partment  during  the  past  30  years, 
according  to  Ernie  Emerling, 
Loew’s  advertising  -  publlicity  di¬ 
rector. 

’’If  the  ad  is  a  real  boffo."  he 
adds,  "the  reader  might  even  take 
a  cab.” 

In  a  letter  mailed  to  several 
hundred  motion  picture  editors, 
Mr.  Emerling  points  out  that 
through  the  years  the  basic  for¬ 
mulae  for  motion  picture  adver¬ 
tising  have  not  changed  a  great 
deal,  “for  the  very  sound  reason 
that  departure  from  the  beaten 
path  has  usually  proved  disas¬ 
trous.” 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that 
because  of  this,  the  nature  of  the 
film  determines  into  which  of  the 
following  “approach”  slots  a 
given  advertising  campaign  is 
Fikely  to  fall: 

‘Approach’  Slots 

The  Clinch  Ad:  This  is  as  basic 
as  Adam  and  Eve  and  has  never 
been  dislodged  for  long.  Recently 


an  intrepid  (or  possibly  surfeited) 
ad  man  abandoned  the  clinch  art 
in  favor  of  nothing  more  inti¬ 
mate  than  a  boy-touches-girl's- 
tingers  illustration.  .After  a  few 
engagements  of  this  particular 
movie  —  a  great  one,  too  —  the 
boy  and  girl  suddenly  warmed 
up  and  thereafter  were  observed 
smooching  vigorously  all  over  the 
page.  The  clinch  was,  for  a  long 
time,  pretty  standard  however. 
Gilbert  and  Garbo  gave  it  a  new 
aspect  with  the  upside-down  kiss 
in  “Flesh  and  The  Devil.”  Since 
then,  photographers  have  been 
knocking  themselves  out  to  get 
unusual  positioning  and  offbeat 
angles. 

The  ‘See’  Ad:  A  handy  device 
borrowed  from  the  side  -  show 
barker  to  point  up  the  thrills  of 
such  former  spectacles  as  “Trader 
Horn.”  "Quo  Vadis.”  and  "King 
Solomon’s  Mines” — and  such  new 
ones  as  “Valley  of  The  Kings” 
and  “Kismet.”  SEE  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  stampede!  SEE  the  martyrs 
thrown  to  starving  lions!  SEE 
the  seven-foot  tall  Watussis! 

See? 

The  ‘Sincere’  Ad:  .A  dignified, 
editorial  type  of  advertisement. 


U-1  To  Up  Ad  Space 
In  Newspapers  50% 

Los  .Angelbs 

L'niversal-Intcriiational  studios 
plans  to  increase  its  newspaper 
ailvertisini:  space  5U  )x:r  cent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  its  next  fiscal 
vear  according  to  Davit.!  .\.  Lip- 
ton,  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Lipton  told  a  conference 
of  sales  executives  at  the  movie 
studio  that  market  surveys  ’’have 
conclusivelv  demonstrated  that 
newspaper  advertisinu  has  done 
the  most  effective  sellini;  job  for 
the  movies." 

The  budget  of  $1,^IH),()U0  for 
newspaper  and  allied  advertising 
is  the  largest  in  the  studio’s  his¬ 
tory.  he  said. 


sometimes  signed  by  the  producer 
or  local  theatre  manager,  it  has 
lent  an  aura  of  importance  and 
reliability  to  such  big,  dramatic 
productions  as  "Gone  With  The 
Wind.”  “Goodbye  _Mr.  Chips.” 
“The  Sin  of  Madelon  C'laudet.” 
rhese  ads  usually  lead  off  with 
the  phrase:  “This  theatre  is  proud 
to  announce,  etc.,  etc.”  They  im¬ 
ply  that  you’ve  simply  got  to  en¬ 
joy  the  attraction,  or  naturally, 
the  undersigned  movie  exec  will 
have  to  borrow  a  pistol  from 
somebody  and  just  do  the  right 
thing.  Ten  to  one.  it  is  an  out¬ 
standing  movie,  though  there  have 
been  rare  occasions  when  the 
‘sincere’  ad  has  been  used  to 
cover  up  an  unpopular  type  of 
story,  or  an  absence  of  suitable 
illustrations. 

The  Pikes  Peak  ur  Bust  Ad:  .As 
I  the  ladies  became  emancipated 
■  from  the  flat-chested,  formless 
fashions  of  the  2()’s  and  began 
to  exert  a  sort  of  thoracic  free¬ 
dom  of  expression,  ads  from 
everything  from  machinery  to 
movies  took  on  a  new  dimension. 
Jean  Harlow  kicked  off  the  new 
nubile  trend  in  “Hell’s  Angels.” 
and  from  that  day  forward  it 
was  every  ad  man  for  himself 
and  the  devil  take  the  undevel¬ 
oped.  The  uplift  in  movie  adver¬ 
tising  was  on  ...  if  an  ad  didn’t 
have  inspiration,  there  was  al¬ 
ways  respiration. 

The  ‘Huw  Much  Is  That  Girlie 
’Gainst  The  Lamppost?’  Ad:  A 
sure  ‘stopper’ — such  an  illustra¬ 
tion  tells,  without  words,  that  the 
lady  is  shady.  Loew’s  used  it  first 
with  Norma  Shearer  for  “Lady 
of  The  Evening”  (1924)  and  the 
lamppost  lady  is  still  selling,  you 
should  pardon  the  expression. 
Examples:  “Anna  Lucasta.”  “Miss 
Sadie  Thompson,”  and  ’’Wicked 
Woman."  .Also  coming  up  is 
’’The  Flame  and  The  Flesh” — 
1  with  Lana  Turner  as  a  brunette 
Jezebel. 

The  Musical  Comedy  Ad:  Some 
day.  some  one  who  is  fresh  out 
of  sheet  music  is  going  to  try 
to  play  one  of  the  musical  ad 
borders  on  the  piano.  To  save 
them  the  trouble,  Mr.  Emerling 
doesn’t  mind  divulging  that  they 
all  come  out  like  “Luckies  Taste 


Better."  .Actually,  Loew’s  artist! 
doesn’t  know  B-flat  from  a( 
sharp  and  can’t  carry  a  tune,  ot  < 
even  pick  one  up.  .A  musical 
comedy  ad  must  be  illustrated  i 
with  a  smiling,  toothy  twosome,  j 
and  be  liberally  peppered  with 
prancing  chorus  girls  and  top- 
hatted  tap-dancers.  “Hear  14  hit 
tunes”  must  never  be  omitted, 
and  if  one  of  the  cast  does  a  | 
particularly  good  job  on  one  of  | 
the  routines  this  is  usually  played 
up  as  an  ’’extra.”  Along  one  side  ) 
you  will  invariably  find  a  tall, 
svelte  showgirl  attired  in  the 
minimum  the  law  allows.  CM 
course,  when  Loew’s  gets  around 
to  “Rose  Marie"  and  “Briga- 
doon,”  copy  such  as  “The  first 
big  musical  in  CinemaScope”  will 
get  a  big  play. 

Ihere  are  many  variations  on 
these  standard  themes,  but  there 
is  an  inborn  chariness  on  the 
part  of  the  movie  ad  men  about 
straying  too  far  from  pattern. 
Trial  and  error  have  taught  them 
that  the  sort  of  ads  that  sell  ciga¬ 
rettes.  Cokes  and  motor  cars 
won’t  work  in  picture  business. 
Movie  ads  must  sell  a  completely 
new  piece  of  merchandise  and  . 
sell  it  quickly. 

“So,"  Mr.  Emerling  concludes,  i 
“the  next  time  you  feel  the  urge : 
to  rake  one  of  our  fraternity  over  i 
the  verbal  coals,  please  reflect  on  i 
the  movie  man’s  problems.  His 
position  is  hot  enough  at  it  is."  i 


VIM  Case  Study  ‘ 

continued  from  page  16  f 


to  keep  posted  on  such  matters." 

He  added  that  it  would  be  a  re¬ 
lief  to  hear  a  newspaper  ad  sales¬ 
man  offer  him  some  information 
on  general  business  conditions,  or 
what’s  going  on  in  allied  lines. 
“If  the  salesman  is  alert  and  tells 
you  things  like  this,"  he  said,  "it 
not  only  helps  the  advertiser  but 
quite  often  can  result  in  more 
linage  in  an  effort  to  take  im¬ 
mediate  advantage  of  a  particular 
market  situation." 

“Instead.”  he  smiled,  “most 
space  salesmen  barge  in  with 
’How  much  linage  ya  got  this 
week’?” 

Insertion  Schedule 

Insertionwise.  V  i  m  general!) 
schedules  daily  insertions  in  the 
five  Manhattan  dailies  except  Sat¬ 
urday:  runs  copy  about  three 
times  a  week  in  the  out-of-town 
papers. 

According  to  Mr.  Mesnick,  the 
manufacturers  whose  lines  Vim 
stocks  like  the  chain  to  advertise 
for  them  cooperatively.  “That's 
because  the  manufacturer  has 
found  that  no  other  comparable 
chain  in  the  U.  S.  can  offer  .^5 
outlets  for  each  ad. 

“I  like  to  look  at  it  this  way; 
Would  you  buy  a  lone  indepen¬ 
dent  radio  or  TV  station  when, 
for  the  same  amount  of  money, 
you  could  buy  on  a  network  of  , 
55  stations?  It’s  as  simple  as 
that.” 
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FULL  ROP 
COLOR 

Available  both 
daily  and 
Sunday  for 
greater  impact 
in  this  powerful 
newspaper. 


—  follow  the  lead  of  men's  and  women’s-wear 
stores.  Both  place  their  greatest  daily  lineage  in 
the  Morning  Courier-Express  —  and  use  additional 
space  Sundays  to  reach  the  largest  circulation  in 
I  the  state  outside  of  Manhattan. 


TOTAL  LINEAGE  1953 


Doily  Courior- 
Express 

Women's  Stores  1,403,910 
Men's  Stores  848,965 


Sundoy  Coorter- 
Express 
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An  Announcement  by  the  Times: 


The  DETROIT  TIMES  is  proud  to  announce 
today  the  greatest  expansion  program  in  its 
history.  Addition  to  the  physical  plant  of  this 
newspaper  will  cost  in  excess  of  $3,500,000.  It  will 
center  around  a  battery  of  28  ultra-modern,  high¬ 
speed  On«:s  Headliner  press  units. 

P^nt  dj-’tronically-driven  presses  are 
|yi|ggj^l  loff  the  inci-edible  total  of 
I  Pers  hour.  They  will 
test  dev(  nments  for  color 
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View  of  The  Detroit  Times  Building,  Detroit, 
Michigan  ■  175,000  square  feet  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  printing  and  publishing  of  The 
Detroit  Times  -  daily  and  Sunday. 
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28  Goss  Headliner^Units 
for  the  Detroit  Times 


The  huge  expansion  program  of  The 
Detroit  Times  “centers  around  a  battery 
of  28  ultra-modern  high-speed  Goss 
Headliner  press  units.” 
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The  installation  will  include  six  folders 
with  upper  formers,  8  halfdeck  color 
cylinders,  fudge  cylinders  and  Goss 
Reels-T  ensions- Pasters. 


THE  TIMES’  Headliners  will 
print  “full  or  spot  color  with 
sparkling  clarity.”  These  presses 
will  provide  facilities  to  print 
R-O-P  four-color  advertising 
daily  and  Sunday  “unsurpassed 
by  any  newspaper  anywhere.” 
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5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  50,  Illinois 


220  Eoil  42nd  Street 


SS  New  AAontgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  5,  Californio 


London  and  Preston. 
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IMPORTANT 

FAST-GROWING 

TEXAS 

MARKETS 


UfACO 

Retail  gains  in  1953  (even 
after  disastrous  May  tor¬ 
nado)  reflect  energy  and 
potential  of  this  bustling, 
major  market. 

AUSTIN 

Diversified  economy  in  the 
State  Capital  city.  Univer¬ 
sity,  Federal  and  State  pay¬ 
rolls  assure  stabilized,  year- 
round  business. 

PORT 

ARTHUR 

Highest  average  income  in 
the  unquestionably  prosper¬ 
ous  State  of  Texas.  Thriv¬ 
ing  port,  petroleum,  chemi¬ 
cal  and  shipping  center. 

•  90%-plus 
coverage 

•  ROP  Color 

•  Group  Color 
Comics  Rates 


WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 

AND  TIMES-HERALD 

•  ... 

AUSTIN 

AMERICAN-STATESMAN 

...  •  ... 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Burke,  Kuipers, 

&  Mahoney,  Inc. 


Advertiser  •  Ne-wspaper 

Agencies  Issue 
Coverage  Study 
Of  Metro  Areas 

Chicago 

An  analysis  which  is  designed 
to  help  advertising  agency  media 
men  to  relate  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  coverage  with  marketing  po¬ 
tentials  in  the  top  225  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas,  accounting  for  68%  of 
total  U.  S.  retail  sales,  has  been 
completed  by  1 1  Chicago  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  study,  released  under  the 
direction  of  Stephen  G.  Bowen, 
Tatham-Laird,  Inc.,  supplements  a 
similar  breakdown  for  magazines. 
Newspaper  supplement  and  comic 
section  data  are  also  up-dated 
from  the  previous  study  to  take 
care  of  numerous  changes. 

Gives  Useful  Data 

“The  objective  of  the  media 
and  research  men  of  these  1 1 
agencies  is  to  bring  together,  in 
convenient  form,  the  most  useful 
basic  types  of  data  on  newspaper 
circulation,  family  coverage,  retail 
sales,  populations  and  rankings  of 
the  leading  U.  S.  markets,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Bowen. 

Besides  Tatham-Laird,  other 
agencies  which  have  participated 
in  compiling  the  metropolitan 
newspaper  analysis  include: 

Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.;  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding;  Clinton  E.  Frank, 
Inc.;  Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.;  Mac- 
Farland,  Aveyard  &  Co.;  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.;  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.;  Russell  M. 
Seeds  Co.;  Sherman  &  Marquette, 
Inc.;  and  Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc. 

The  new  volume,  running  to 
about  250  pages,  letter-size,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  wide  interest  not 
only  among  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  but  also  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  and  research 
directors.  Each  page  gives  about 
25  general  items  of  data  on  a 
single  metropolitan  area.  These 
include  the  165  so-called  “stan¬ 
dard”  areas,  plus  60  “potential” 
areas  used  by  many  advertisers 
and  agencies. 


Eveiything  in  > 
BALTIMORE 
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MORKINC'EVENING  SUNDAY 


The  major  feature  of  the  study 
is  the  newspaper  coverage  data 
shown  in  great  detail.  For  each 
metropolitan  area  there  are  tabu¬ 
lated: 

1.  Total  U.  S.  circulation  of  all 
ABC  and  important  non-ABC 
morning,  evening,  Sunday,  Sunday 
supplement  or  comic  group  papers 
which  put  100  or  more  copies  in¬ 
to  each  area. 

2.  Area  circulation  of  every 
such  paper. 

3.  Percentage  area  circulation 
to  total  circulation  for  each  pa¬ 
per. 

4.  Percentage  of  area  families 
covered  by  area  circulation  of 
each  paper. 

Mr.  ^wen  is  offering  the  news¬ 
paper  analysis  study  to  agency 
media  directors,  research  directors, 
newspaper  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  and  other  interested  individ¬ 
uals  at  $75  per  copy.  “The  several 
thousands  of  dollars  of  cost  in¬ 
volved  will  have  to  be  regained, 
though  on  a  strictly  non-profit  ba¬ 
sis,  through  individual  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  this  study,”  Mr.  Bowen 
stated. 

Newspapers  stand  to  gain  from 
this  study,  Mr.  Bowen  told  E&P. 
“It  enables  us  to  pin-point  a  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  coverage,  in¬ 
cluding  percent  of  family  cover¬ 
age,  for  each  of  these  225  mar¬ 
kets.”  he  said,  “and  we  can  relate 
the  newspaper  coverage  to  that  of 
other  media  in  the  metropolitan 
area.” 

■ 

ana's  West  to  Unveil 
Multi-Million  $  Drive 

The  national  premiere  of  a 
multi-million  dollar  prosperity 
campaign  “The  Future  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  will  be  introduced  by  Paul 
West,  president  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  when  he 
addresses  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  Jersey  during  the  first  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  of  the  1954  season  at 
the  Essex  House  in  Newark,  Feb¬ 
ruary  26. 

Presenting  an  illustrated  story 
prepared  by  the  ANA  and  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  Mr.  West  will 
show  that  prosperity  has  just 
started  to  appear  from  around 
that  “famous  corner,”  will  give 
facts  and  figures  on  how  leading 
economists  have  estimated  that 
U.  S.  output  of  goods  and  services 
will  rise  to  $500  billion  by  1960. 

Mr.  West’s  talk  will  be  the  first 
public  report  of  the  advertising 
industry’s  “The  Future  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  campaign  which  will  be 
launched  this  Spring  to  tell  Amer¬ 
icans  about  the  modern  miracle 
taking  place  in  this  country  to¬ 
day. 

■ 

Crandall  Elected  Veep 

John  B.  Crandall  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  vicepresident  in  charge  of  me¬ 
dia  at  Sherman  &  Marquette.  Inc., 
New  York.  Mr.  Crandall  has  been 
media  director  of  Sherman  &  Mar¬ 
quette,  Inc.  for  the  past  eight 
years. 
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ROP  Color  Ads 
Selling  Aid 
For  Lingerie 

Milwaukee 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company 
has  found  that  color  newspaper ' 
ads  can  promote  the  sale  of  high 
fashion  colors  in  lingerie. 

The  successful  sales  story  for 
Luxite  lingerie  started  last  Fall, 
when  Luxite  first  made  full-page 
color  mats  available  to  its  dealers,  j 
says  Russ  Felzer,  advertising  man- 
ager  at  Holeproof.  ' 

Appeal  to  Women 

Luxite  executives  hit  upon  the 
idea  that  newspaper  advertising 
which  actually  showed  bright  col¬ 
ored  lingerie  would  arouse  inter¬ 
est  and  appeal  to  a  woman’s 
fashion  sense.  They  realized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  cost  of  making  color 
plates  might  deter  stores  from  run¬ 
ning  color  ads. 

Luxite,  therefore,  prepared  a 
full-page,  two-color  newspaper  ad, 
featuring  its  bright  rosy  red  shade 
called  “Firelight  Red”  and  offered 
mats  of  the  ad  without  charge  to 
its  accounts.  Schuster’s  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  was  the  first  store  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Luxite  color 
mats.  The  ad,  appearing  in  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  result¬ 
ed  in  record  sales  of  red  lingerie 
in  all  three  Schuster  stores. 

Tearsheets  of  the  Milwaukee  ad 
were  forwarded  to  all  Holeproof- 
Luxite  salesmen  to  help  them  en¬ 
courage  dealers  to  run  this  “red 
promotion.”  A  total  of  67  color 
ads  were  scheduled  in  29  states, 
Washington.  D.  C.,  and  Canada. 
Some  of  the  cities  where  the  ads 
appeared  were  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Seattle,  Minneapolis,  Balti¬ 
more,  Indianapolis,  Memphis, 
Louisville,  and  New  Orleans. 
Outpulls  B  and  W 

A  comparison  between  black 
and  white  and  color  ads  showed 
that  stores  which  ran  only  black 
and  white  chalked  up  good  sales, 
but  nowhere  near  the  sales  volume 
recorded  after  a  color  ad  ran.  Sev¬ 
eral  stores  ran  black  and  white  and 
then  followed  with  color.  In  every 
case,  color  ads  showed  greater 
pulling  power. 

“Although  we  had  predicted  an 
exceptional  season  for  Firelight 
Red,  the  results  of  red  promotions 
in  newspapers  far  exceeded  our 
plans,”  said  Mr.  Felzer.  “It  was 
necessary  for  us  to  change  our 
production  schedules  in  the  middle 
of  the  season  to  accommodate  all 
of  our  accounts  who  wanted  to 
run  red  promotions.” 

■ 

Joins  Ad  Art  Firm 

Charles  W.  North,  owner  of 
Charles  W.  North  Studios.  New 
York  City,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Miss  H.  Bettye  Stout 
as  production  co-ordinator.  Miss 
Stout  was  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Sun  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration.  Charles  W.  North  Stu¬ 
dios  specialize  in  advertising  art. 
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NATIONAL 
.  STEEL  j 


Tapping  4,500,000  tons  of  pig  iron  a  year 


from  twelve  giant  blast  furnaces 


The  blast  furnace  is  the  largest  single 
facility  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
products.  In  its  seething  interior,  a 
mixture  of  coke  and  limestone  wrests 
iron  from  its  native  ore.  Pictured  here 
is  one  of  National  Steel’s  two  newest 
blast  furnaces  being  tapped  to  send  a 
white-hot  stream  of  molten  iron  on  its 
way  into  the  steel-making  cycle. 

These  two  blast  furnaces  are  important 
additions  to  National’s  facilities,  tor 
they  have  increased  production  ot 


iron  by  approximately  a  million  tons 
a  year.  At  the  plants  of  National’s  divi¬ 
sions  at  Detroit,  Weirton  and  Buffalo 
there  now  is  a  total  of  12  blast  furnaces, 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  4,500,000 
tons  of  pig  iron  annually. 

Increased  pig  iron  capacity  is  but  one 
phase  of  the  expansion  which  has 
covered  the  full  range  of  National’s 
operations  from  raw  materials  to  fin¬ 
ishing  facilities  . . .  from  great  new  coal 
and  iron  ore  properties  to  new  equip¬ 


ment  of  the  many  kinds  required  to 
manufacture  National’s  wide  range 
of  steel  products. 

National  Steel  now  has  a  steel-making 
capacity  of  6,000,000  tons  a  year.  Plans 
for  further  development  involve  a  pro¬ 
gram  now  in  progress  which  will  carry 
on  over  the  next  three  years. 

This  is  National  Steel — entirely  inde¬ 
pendent,  completely  integrated— tjne 
of  .America’s  leading  steel  producers. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


AN  INDEPENDENT  COMPANY  OWNED  BY  MORE  THAN  19,000  STOCKHOLDERS 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
COMPLETE  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 

Graot  laliM  SImI  Corp.  Wcirfen  SImI  Company 

Siran-Slooi  Divition  Hanna  Iron  Oro  Company 

Tho  Hanna  Fwrnaco  Carp.  Notional  Mino*  Corp. 
Notional  Stool  Product!  Co. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Phila.  Reps  Told  Facts 
Of  Plymouth  Co-op  Plan 


Philadelphia  began  in  January,  with  more  than 
Richard  T.  O'Reilly,  of  N.  W.  10,000  dealers  participating. 

•Ayer  &  Son,  who  is  in  charge  of  It  is  the  first  cooperative  adver- 
the  Philadelphia  Office  Unit  of  the  tising  in  Plymouth's  25-year  his- 
Plymouth  Cooperative  .Advertising  tory.  In  terms  of  numbers  of  deal- 
Program,  told  the  February  4  ers  the  program  is  the  large.st  in 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chap-  the  automotive  industry,  since 
ter,  .American  Association  of  C  h  r  y  s  1  e  r,  De  Soto  and  Dodge 
Newspaper  Representatives,  that  dealers  are  also  Plymouth  dealers, 
there  never  has  been  anything  handling  the  program  in 

quite  like  the  current  co-op  drive  addition  to  regular  advertising  of 
for  that  car.  Plymouth. 

Media  Up  to  Dealers  3,700  Newspapers 

Mr.  O'Reilly  stated  that  news-  During  January,  Plymouth  co¬ 
papers  are  being  used  extensively,  oP  if’  more  than  3,700 

but  he  added  that  the  preference  flaily  and  weekly  newspapers.  The 
of  media  rests  with  the  dealers  and  program  also  includes  20-second 
the  agency  will  give  the  majority  and  one-minute  local  radio  and 
of  dealers  in  one  area  whatever  television  spots, 
media  they  prefer.  Later,  in  a  ^  special  dealer  emblem  has 
question  and  answer  period,  he  I’cen  developed  to  provide  a  con- 
told  the  reps  it  was  up  to  them  to  necting  link  between  the  advertis- 
sell  the  dealers  on  the  merits  of  '"8  message  and  the  dealer's  show 
newspapers.  room.  Designed  to  have  a  strong 

"There  are  some  major  mar-  memory  factor,  the  emblem  is  in 
kels,"  he  said,  “where  dealers  do  form  of  a  circle  with  a  square 
not  want  to  use  newspapers.”  inset  and  with  the  words:  Your 
.  u  •  .  I  .  .  Plymouth  Dealer.  Headquarters 

Ayer,  he  pointed  out.  can  not  ^alue.”  A  15-inch  co\orM 
control  that  situation  under  the  reproduction  of  the  em- 

•  I  V,  .  I,  u  I  ^’'em  will  be  supplied  for  display 
Mr.  O  ReiMy  said  that  he  had 

been  asked  by  some  newspapers  Plymouth's  new  advertising  slo- 
why  they  did  not  get  a  certain  ad.  in  co-op  ads.  is  “Under 

He  said  the  answer  either  was  Beauty.  Solid  Value.”  In  some 
that  no  money  was  available  m  a  ^reas.  during  January,  February 
particular  mutual  advertising  area  ^^^^ch.  special  Sun  Belt  ad- 

or  the  dealer  or  dealers  did  not  vertising.  featuring  the  Plymouth 
'*•  Belvedere  Convertible,  is  being 

Other  Features  used  along  with  the  regular  co-op 

Other  features  about  the  Ply-  ads  in  which  closed  cars  are  fea- 
mouth  Co-Op  Advertising  Plan  tured. 

which  he  stressed:  Cooperative  advertising  is  dis- 

1 )  It  does  not  provide  for  deal-  fm^f  from  the  national  advertising 

er  signatures,  unless  there  are  just  *he  Plymouth  Division, 

a  few  dealers  in  an  isolated  area.  Co-op  funds  are  collected  on  a 
The  feeling  here  is  that  many  P^f'C^r  b^is  from  dealers  and  the 
signatures  would  take  up  a  “lot  of  [■’cmry.  The  funds  are  used  for 
valuable  newspaper  space.” 

2)  The  plan  does  not  permit  glared  m  with  Plymouth  s  national 
any  of  the  dealers  to  place  adver-  advertising. 

All  co-op  funds  will  be  spent 

3)  Most  newspapers  charge  the  (or  advertising  in  dealer  area 

national  rate  because  they  view  Marketing  areas  called  Mutual 
the  current  Plymouth  co-op  drive  AdverDsing  Area  have  been  set 
as  national  cooperative  advertising.  “P'  ,  clearly  defined 

4)  About  1.500  d  a  i  1  i  e  s  and 

2,500  weeklies  will  be  used.  all  of  whose  co-op  communi- 

5)  In  a  multiple-paper  market. 
the  dealer  also  decides  if  he  wants 

to  use  one  or  all  the  dailies  in  that  television  s  a- 

;  area.  In  a  lot  of  cases  two  papers  “7*: 
are  used,  but  in  the  final  analysis. 

i  there  again,  the  dealer  decides  accounts. 

I  In  the  question  and  answer  pe-  ,  j  .  _  , 

i  riod,  Mr.  O'Reilly  said  that  “ra-  wldUTlS  LinQ^G  n6COrCl 
!  dio  stations  were  as  aggressive  as  The  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In- 
'  hell”  in  going  after  some  of  the  dependent,  Press-Telegram  regis- 
Plymouth  co-op  business.  tered  an  increase  of  39.5  per  cent 

j  Several  of  the  reps  suggested  in  national  advertising  in  1953  over 
I  that  newspapers  ought  to  get  a  1952.  The  linage  gain  was  1,638,- 
i  little  closer  to  the  dealers  if  they  699  out  of  a  total  national  volume 
want  to  increase  their  linage  on  of  5,785,316  lines,  believed  to  be 
I  the  Plymouth  co-op  campaign.  a  record  gain  for  any  city  in  the 
The  Plymouth  co-op  campaign  350,000  population  class. 
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’’does  its  iob”  for  the 
Washington  Times-Herald 


Deadline  pressure  in  publishing  an  afternoon  and  morning 
papier  pjermits  no  dowm-time  for  broken  or  faulty  melting  pots. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Times-Herald,  Washington,  D.C., 
had  always  used  Kemp  Stereo  Heaters — Kemp’s  immersion 
heating  units  eliminate  pot  cracking  and  inefficient  heat  ap>- 
plication.  So,  in  1951,  when  the  paper  decided  to  replace  its 
Kemp  Stereo  Pot  with  a  larger  unit,  it  again  turned  to  Kemp. 

Today  a  Kemp  10  ton  Stereo  Heater  treats  six  tons  of  typie 
metal  per  hour . . .  serves  two  Wood  Junior  Autoplate  casting 
machines.  The  Times-Herald  has  never  had  any  breakage  with 
this  heater  (or  the  one  it  replaced)  .  .  ,  finds  it  quick  heating 
with  accurate  temperature  control.  In  addition,  use  of  Kemp 
equipment  keeps  room  tempierature  lower  and  eliminates 
hazard  of  opien  flames  found  in  underfired  pots.  Mr.  William 
Baumrucker,  Jr.,  Production  Manager,  summing  up  the 
papier’s  satisfaction  with  Kemp,  says:  "It  does  its  job.” 

Kemp  can  do  a  job  for  you,  too!  Find  out  how  Kemp  can 
save  you  time  and  money.  For  technical  information  and  facts 
on  how  Kemp  can  help  solve  your  melting  problems,  write: 
The:  C.  M.  Ke:mp  Co.,  405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 


CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS 
FIRE  CHECKS  •  ADSORPTIVE 
DRYERS  •  ATMOSPHERE  & 
INERT  GAS  GENERATORS 
METAL  MELTING  UNITS 
SINGEING  EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL  EQUIPAAENT 


Open  Letter  to  Editors: 

The  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  believes  that  every  American  deserves 
to  know  the  true  facts  about  coffee.  We  have,  therefore,  published  the  following  message,  and  delegations 
of  American  housewives  and  editors  are  now  in  Brazil  "Seeing  for  Themselves." 

WHY  THE  BRAZILIAN  GOVERNMENT 
HAS  INVITED  AMERICANS  CONCERNED 
ABOUT  COFFEE  PRICES  TO 
COME  TO  BRAZIL 
TO  ''SEE  FOR  YOURSELF" 


In  order  to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  rumor 
about  the  reasons  for  the  rise  in  coffee  prices,  Brazil 
— through  the  Brazilian  Coffee  Institute,  has  invited 
a  group  of  observers  to  come  to  Brazil,  see  for  them- 


Those  invited  include  members  of  Congress,  lead* 
ing  publishers  and  writers,  and  representative  house¬ 
wives.  Those  who  accept  will  visit  typical  coffee  farms, 
coffee  warehouses  and  the  coffee  shipping  ports.  They 
will  be  free  to  investigate  where  and  what  they  wish. 
Their  questions  will  be  answered  fully  and  frankly. 


Brazil  will  welcome  this  group — just  as  it  welcomes 
the  Congressional  and  Federal  Trade  Commission  in¬ 
vestigations — as  an  opportunity  to  lay  before  you,  the 
consumer,  the  full  story  behind  present  coffee  prices. 


BRIEFLY  STATED,  HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS 

THE  FIRST  BIG  FACT:  Last  July,  when  we  in  the 
United  States  were  enduring  midsummer  heat,  part 
of  the  great  coffee-producing  area  of  Brazil  was  struck 
by  killing  frost.  It  was  midwinter,  then,  south  of  the 
Equator. 

Overnight  hundreds  of  millions  of  coffee  trees  were 
destroyed  or  severely  damaged  in  the  States  of  Parang 
and  Sao  Paulo.  These  trees  would  have  produced 


nearly  half  a  billion  pounds  of  coffee.  With  the  cold- 
blight,  this  mountain  of  coffee  was  lost. 

THE  SECOND  BIG  FACT:  This  lost  coffee  cannot  be 
replaced  overnight.  It  takes  five  years  for  a  new  coffee 
tree  to  mature  and  bear  in  quantity.  It  takes  two  to 
three  years  for  a  frost-blighted  tree  to  recover  and 
produce  again. 

After  the  war,  coffee  producers  had  anticipated  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  coffee.  Hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  new  trees  were  planted,  particularly  in  Brazil, 
during  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties — but  many  of 
these  new  trees,  which  were  just  about  ready  to  yield, 
were  killed  or  damaged  by  the  July  frost. 

THE  THIRD  BIG  FACT:  Americans  understand  the 
age-old  law  of  supply  and  demand.  When  frost  hits  the 
citrus-growing  areas  of  Florida  or  California,  the 
price  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  goes  up.  When  hous¬ 
ing  is  short,  rentals  go  up.  When  drought  destroys  the 
pasture  lands  of  the  dairy  regions,  the  price  of  milk 
goes  up.  Today,  largely  because  of  a  frost  in  Brazil, 
the  price  of  coffee  has  risen. 

When  supply  catches  up  with  demand,  you  may  be 
sure  the  law  will  continue  to  work — this  time  for  you. 
But  even  at  the  average  retail  price  prevailing  today 
the  cost  to  you,  the  consumer,  of  home-brewed  coffee 
is  no  more  than  2%  cents  a  cup. 


PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  BUREAU.  120  WALL  STREET.  NEW  TORE  5.  N.  T.  •  BRAZIL  •  COLOMBIA  •  COSTA  RICA  •' 
CUBA  •  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  •  ECUADOR  •  EL  SALVADOR  •  GUATEMALA  •  HONDURAS  •  MEXICO  •  VENEZUELA 
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FOR  SALE 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 

PLANT  OF  I 

THE  NASSAU  REVIEW  STAR 

i 

Press  Equipnient.  Hoe  4  units  (4  page  wide)  press  I 
with  underneath  feed  112451  (3  units)  plus  one  added 
unit.  Complete  Cutler-Hammer  control  board  in  good 
running  condition,  rubber  rollers,  blankets,  supply  of 
newsprint,  dark  truck,  ink  tank,  steel  lockers,  baling 
machine,  etc. 

Stereotype  Equipnient  includes  5  ton  pot  with 
Kemp  heating  unit,  Partlow-  control.  Goss,  quick  change 
flat  casting  box,  saws,  router,  packing  table,  Sta-Hi,  pre¬ 
shrink,  2  mat  rollers.  Pony  Auto  Plate  }493  vacuum  back 
box,  metal,  and  other  miscellaneous  stereotype  equipment. 

Composing  Room.  4  model  S  Linotypes;  4  model 
31  Linotypes;  2  Comets;  1  model  21  complete  with  electric 
Margach  feeders.  34  full  magazines,  22  split  magazines, 
metal,  etc.  4  teletype  printers  and  four  perforators,  stor¬ 
age  cabinets,  make  up  tables,  36  chases,  39  trucks,  proof 
presses,  Ludlow,  Elrod,  Monotype  material  caster,  saws, 
mitering  machine,  etc. 

Office  Equipment.  39  steel  desks,  45  wood  desks, 

60  files,  7  safes,  chairs,  Recordak  projector,  32  typewriters, 

10  adding  machines,  mimeograph,  12  position  classified 
phone  desk,  bookkeeping  machines,  etc. 

Land  &  Building  known  as  222  Sunrise  Highway,  I 
fronting  on  two  streets  in  heart  of  Rockville  Centre, 
Long  Island. 

Also  the  name  "Nassau  Daily  Review  Star,”  complete 
library,  circulation  lists,  and  records. 

Plant  will  be  open  for  inspection  during  week  of  Feb.  22, 
1954,  daily  except  Saturday,  betw-een  10:00  A.  M.  and 
4:00  P.  M. 

Written  offer  must  be  submitted  on  or  before  March  6, 
1954. 

Phone  Rockville  Centre  4-1804 
FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  INSPECT  PREMISES 
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j  Advertiser  ♦  Newspaper  | 

Beer  Ads,  Consumers  \ 

Don^t  Speak  Same  Lingo 

Beer  advertisers  and  consum-  taste  of  beer  in  ads;  Does  the  ad- 
ers  often  do  not  speak  the  same  vertiser  like  beer?  The  time-relat- 
“beer  language.”  even  though  they  edness  of  the  ads;  and  Whom  do  | 
may  use  the  same  words  in  de-  the  ads  address? 
scribing  beer.  Copies  are  available  from  the  ) 

This  was  one  of  the  major  find-  Institute  for  Research  in  Mass  5 
ings  of  the  first  motivational  study  Motivations,  Inc.,  Montrose,  N.  i 
of  beer  advertising  conducted  by  Y.,  at  $25.00  each.  I 

the  Institute  for  Research  in  Mass  \ 

Motivations,  Inc.  It  indicated  that  Language  of  Ma^es  ^ 

key  words  such  as  “light,”  “dry,”  Held  Key  to  Business  * 

“aged.”  “real,”  “mellow,”  etc.  The  belief  that  businessmen  can 
mean  different  things  to  many  con-  extract  greater  returns  on  their 
sumers  than  they  do  to  the  beer  promotional  budgets  by  “speaking  * 
advertiser.  The  study,  which  has  the  same  language  as  the  mass  of  I 
been  made  available  to  brewers  people”  was  expressed  by  Robert 
and  their  ad  agencies  on  a  sub-  Colwell,  vicepresident  of  Sullivan,  ) 
scription  basis,  took  three  months  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles.  .adver- 
to  conduct.  It  covered  more  than  tising  agency,  at  a  meeting  last  .' 
354  print  and  broadcast  ads  and  week  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
included  depth  interviews  and  pro-  New  York. 

jective  tests  with  379  beer  pur-  “How  many  business  leaders  ; 
chasers  throughout  the  country.  realize  that  there  are  forty-one  mil- 
Effectiveness  Rating  lion  people  over  twenty-one  years 

In  making  some  of  the  findings  of  age  in  the  United  States  who 
public  for  the  first  time,  the  Insti-  have  never  had  any  education  be- 
tute  points  to  the  relatively  high  yond  the  8th  grade?”  Mr.  Colwell 
effectiveness  rating  of  beer  ads  as  asked. 

compared  to  ads  in  other  indus-  Lack  of  education  is  no  reffec- 
tries.  However,  Dr.  Ernest  Dich-  Aon  on  an  individual’s  sensitivity 
ter.  president  of  the  Institute,  or  intelligence,  Mr.  Colwell  said, 
points  out  that  whole  areas  of  “but  we  must  recognize  that  there 
potential  motivational  effectiveness  is  a  correlation  between  schooling  ) 
have  been  sorely  neglected  in  levels  and  vocabulary, 
many  of  the  ads  studied.  “It  has  been  estimated  that  the 

A  10-point  check  list  for  adver-  average  8th  grade  student  uses  a 
tising  effectiveness  to  aid  the  ad-  base  of  200  words  in  66  per  cent 
vertiser  is  also  included  in  the  of  everything  he  writes  or  speaks.” 
study.  Studies  reveal  the  vocabulary 

The  study  found  constant  clash-  of  the  adult  in  most  cases  is  not 
es  between  the  way  the  consumer  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
saw  beer  and  the  way  the  advertis-  the  8th  grade  student,  Mr.  Colwell 
er  sold  beer:  the  consumer  found  reported. 

beer  an  emotional  subject — the  ad-  In  using  the  simple  phrase.  Mr. 
vertiser  often  sold  beer  intellectu-  Colwell  suggested,  “is  there  a  dan- 
ally;  the  consumer  saw  beer  as  ger  of  losing  that  audience  corn- 
something  tied  in  very  personally  posed  of  people  with  higher  edu- 
with  his  own  life — the  advertiser  cations? 

often  “pushed”  the  consumer  out  “The  truly  educated  man  appre- 
of  the  ad  completely;  the  consum-  dates  simple  ideas,  simply  stated.  , 
er  saw  the  “social  status”  of  beer  Phrases  that  remain  with  us  ...  ‘a 
as  a  realistic  one — the  advertiser  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned’ . . . 
often  inflated  beyond  belief  the  ‘haste  makes  waste’  .  .  .  certainly 
social  status  of  beer;  the  consumer  those  advertising  slogans  that  have 
believed  beer  to  be  a  dynamic  bev-  sold  the  most  goods  have  always 
erage  —  the  advertiser  often  por-  been  exercises  in  simplicity.” 
trayed  beer  as  static  and  lifeless.  The  copywriter  or  businessman 
Brand  personality  factors,  rather  who  uses  complicated  phrases  or 
than  taste,  were  found  to  be  the  oblique  references  has  little 
single  most  important  basis  for  knowledge  of  his  product  or  prob-  t 
beer  preference.  The  report  lists  lem,  less  of  the  public,  he  said, 
the  major  facets  which  make  up  a 

a  beer’s  personality.  „  ,  vrn  wir  J- 

The  seven  chapter  report  includ-  ilGadS  Y  &n  B^GulO 
ed  a  section  on  what  the  consum-  Chicago 

ers  say  about  beer  and  the  “taste”  S.  S.  Larmon,  president  of 
language  of  the  consumer  based  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  announc- 
on  the  depth  interviews  and  pro-  ed  last  week  that  Peter  G.  Le- 
jective  tests  given  by  the  Institute  vathes,  vicepresident  of  the  agen- 
and  a  nine  point  analysis  of  what  cy,  has  been  appointed  director 
“beer  advertising  says  about  beer.”  of  media.  Anthony  V.  B.  Geoghe- 
Among  these  were;  How  beer  is  gan,  who  relinquishes  this  posi- 
portrayed  in  the  ads;  Enjoyment  tion,  also  has  been  Chairman  of 
of  beer;  Main  beer  sales  appeals;  the  Plans  Board  and  a  member  of 
Beer  or  brand?  Social  status;  The  the  Executive  Committee. 
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“SPHEREKOTE  Drawsheets  reduce  first-impression 
offset  at  QUiNCY  (Mass.)  PATRIOT  LEDGER 


A  VETERAN  of  15  years’  service  with  this  Quincy, 
Mass,  newspaper,  Joe  Lawson  knows  the  value  of  top 
quality  press  packing.  That’s  why  he  has  equipped  11 
units  of  Duplex  Tubular  with  “Spherekote”  Brand  Type 
26  Drawsheets.  He’s  learned  from  experience  that  these 
tough,  glass-bead  surfaced  draws  clean  up  his  first  im¬ 
pression  pages — solve  his  offset  problems  for  keeps.  He’s 
also  pleased  with  the  18  to  20  months’  service  he  gets 
from  each  and  every  sheet.  Why  not  try  this  superior 
press  packing  yourself?  You’ll  get  the  same  good  results. 


- QUICK  FACTS - 

"Spherekote”  Draws  give:  More  preferred 
positions  for  cuts  and  advertising  •  faster 
make-up  •  tighter  papers  •  fewer  press 
stops  for  replating  •  no  waste  copies  from 
first-impression  offset. 


SMtfitS/ 


Minnesota  Mining  and  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  EP-24,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 


Return  today  for  full  facts  and  free  S”  x  5*  sample  of  "Sphere¬ 
kote”  Type  26  Drawsheets. 


Made  in  U.S.A.  by  MINNESOTA  MINING  AND  MFG.  CO., 
St.  Paul  6,  Minn. — also  makers  of  ''3M”  Brand  Senaitized-Alumi- 
num  Photo-Offset  Plates,  "Scotchlite”  Reflective  Sheeting,  "Scotch” 
Brand  Pressure-Sensitive  Tapes,  "Scotch”  Sound  Recording  Tape, 
"Underaeal”  Rubberized  Citing,  "Safety-Walk” 


hesives.  General  Export;  122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  In  Canada:  London,  Ont.,  Can. 
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INSPECTING  PRESS  RUN  at  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (circ.  36,000 
daily)  are  Pressroom  Superintendent  Joe  Lawson  shown  at  left  with 
Circulation  Manager  Frank  Geogham.  Both  men  give  “Spherekote” 
Drawsheets  much  credit  for  the  customary  excellent  reproduction  of 
this  famous  East  Coast  newspaper. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Classified  Given  Place 
In  College  Curriculum 

By  Dcmiel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Classified  Adverhsing"  will 
figure  prominently  in  the  course 
on  “Principles  of  Publishing”  be¬ 
ing  offered  this  Spring  by  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  California.  A  goal 
of  the  course  will  be  to  produce 
material  publishable  in.  among 
other  periodicals.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  as  well  as  ANCAM  Ex¬ 
changes. 

The  course,  which  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  George  W.  SeidI,  lecturer 
in  journalism  at  the  U.  of  C., 
marks  another  milestone  in  AN- 
CAM's  drive  to  have  classified 
advertising  included  in  more  col¬ 
lege  curricula. 

Morton  J.  A.  MacDonald, 
CAM,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
assisted  in  the  development  of  the 
program.  C.AMs  scheduled  to  lec¬ 
ture  to  the  classes  include,  Kath¬ 
erine  F.  Robertson,  Berkeley  Ga¬ 
zette;  Clarence  Diffenderfer, 
Stockton  Record:  Charles  Holmes, 
San  Francisco  News,  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald. 


Big  Job  Rtins  Smoothly 
For  Dial  Phone  Changeover 

When  telephone  service  changes 
over  to  dial  operation,  what  is  the 
impact  on  the  newspaper’s  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  which 
has  an  overnight  job  of  correcting 
thousands  of  ads? 

C.AM  Paul  H.  Fitchner,  Hart- 
ford  (Conn. )  Times,  effected  a 
transition  that  went  off  without  a 
hitch. 

The  Classified  Department  was 
put  to  a  real  test  of  its  ability 
to  handle  a  big  job  quickly  and 
smoothly  when  the  telephones  of 
the  entire  city  of  Hartford  and 
surrounding  towns  were  changed 
over  to  the  two-lettter,  five-figure 
dialing.  It  took  place  Sunday 
morning.  Jan.  31.  Every  individ¬ 
ual  ad,  as  well  as  all  new  copy 
had  to  be  changed. 

“We  published  2x4  boxes  in  our 
classified  section  three  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  change,  advising  adver¬ 
tisers  that  they  were  responsible 
for  their  own  changes,”  Mr. 


Fitchner  reports.  “All  corrections 
that  came  through  were  sorted 
with  the  copy  for  double-check¬ 
ing  with  the  proofs.” 

To  lighten  the  burden  in  the 
Composing  Room,  all  new  copy 
for  Monday,  Feb.  1,  was  sent  up 
in  advance  on  Friday,  Jan.  29. 
These  galleys  were  all  slugged 
with  a  Monday  guide  line. 

Left  over  ads  were  handled  in 
the  following  manner: 

Six  classified  part-time  girls 
were  asked  to  stay  on  Saturday 
afternoon  until  the  job  was  com¬ 
pleted.  Instead  of  the  marked- 
paper  girls  handling  one  sheet, 
(two  sides)  each  checker  was 
given  one  page  only.  As  soon 
as  her  page  was  completed,  the 
Composing  Room  dummy  sheet 
was  sent  upstairs  and  the  expiring 
advertisements  were  killed  out  of 
the  form. 

Single  galley  proofs  were  then 
pulled  of  the  left  over  ads  and 
sent  back  to  the  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment.  Here  all  copy  and  correc¬ 
tions  had  previously  been  arranged 
according  to  classification,  regard¬ 
less  of  expiration  date.  This  copy 
had  both  the  old  and  the  new 
telephone  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  it,  taken  by  the  ad  taker 
at  the  time  of  placing  the  order 
or  through  correction  slips. 

As  the  proofs  came  down,  a 
girl  would  take  the  classification 
it  represented  and  immediately 
check  against  the  copy  for  the 
new  phone  number,  marking  and 
returning  the  proof  to  the  Com- 
-posing  Room  as  soon  as  complet¬ 
ed.  When  more  than  one  phone 
number  appeared  in  the  advertise- 
I  ment  and  all  the  new  numbers 
I  were  not  given  to  the  ad  taker, 

I  a  call  was  promptly  placed  to  the 
j  advertiser  to  get  the  corrected 
numbers. 

I  There  were  20  columns  of  left 
;  over  classified  ads,  and  the  final 
j  proof  went  to  the  Composing 
j  Room  at  2:30  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  Composing  Room  was  able 
to  complete  the  entire  operation 
of  re-setting  and  changing  the 
lines  in  the  galleys  before  the 
regular  quitting  time  of  5  p.m. 

After  all  proofs  had  been  cor¬ 
rected,  one  checker  rearranged 
the  copy  back  to  the  usual  method 
used  by  the  paper. 

Lessons  in  the  Bible 

The  Howard  Parish  Classified 
.Advertising  Course  has  reached 
the  half-way  mark.  Mr.  Parish, 
in  the  concluding  pages  of  Lesson 
10,  refers  his  students  to  the  Bible 
as  an  excellent  source  of  sales 
techniques. 

“The  first  big'  sale  in  the  whole 
world,”  he  points  out,  “was  made 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  when  the 
serpent  ‘sold’  Eve  on  the  idea  of 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit.” 

Referring  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  he  characterizes  Paul  as  the 
greatest  “Traveling  Salesman”  of 
all  time.  “It  was  he  who  took  the 
Christian  message  to  much  of  the 
then  known  world,  including 
Rome  itself.  .  .  . 
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Too  Late  to  Classify 

D.  B.  (Barney)  Barnhart, 
CAM,  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily 
News,  was  the  recipient  of 
AMVETS  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  at  a  recent  dinner  which 
was  attended  by  U.  S.  Senator 
James  H.  Duff  and  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower,  president  of  Pennsy- 
vania  State  College.  The  citation 
stated  that  Mr.  Barnhart  “.  .  . 
practically  single-handedly  devel¬ 
oped  the  Pennsylvania  .AMVETS." 
...  A  colorful  want  ad  selling 
brochure,  conceived  by  W.  A. 
Kitchen.  CAM,  and  developed  by 
the  promotion  department  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer 
features  “The  Story  of  Three 
Fishermen.”  It  has  brought  in  10 
new  classified  contracts  in  two 
weeks.  “Remember  the  fisherman 
who  left  early?”  concludes  the 
folder;  “Remember  the  guys  who 
kept  changing  bait?”  Consistent 
use  of  classified  advertising  will 
net  you  a  bonus  profit  at  the  end 
of  the  year.”  .  .  .  CAM  William 
Blackburn,  Joliet  (111.)  Herald- 
News,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Joliet  Advertising  Club. 

■ 

Hampson  Named 
To  City  Desk  Vacancy 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Promotions  and  new  assignments 
in  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Plainfield  Courier-News  have  been 
announced  by  Managing  Editor 
Paul  E.  Smith,  upon  his  return  to 
his  post  after  recovering  from  in¬ 
juries  sustained  in  an  automobile 
accident  Jan.  14.  in  which  City 
Editor  Harold  E.  Keenan  was 
fatally  injured. 

Eugene  F.  Hampson,  who  has 
been  sports  editor  and  make-up 
editor,  has  been  advanced  to  city 
editor.  He  has  had  27  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  C-N. 

Stewart  Smith  has  been  moved 
up  from  suburban  editor  to  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  and  make-up  editor. 
Donald  F.  Murray  becomes  sports 
editor.  Milton  Marcus,  telegraph 
editor,  will  be  head  of  the  copy 
desk  in  addition  to  his  work  as 
wire  editor. 

Ellwood  R.  Johnson,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
page  during  the  absence  of  the 
managing  editor,  will  continue  to 
act  in  that  capacity.  He  will  also 
continue  as  City  Hall  reporter  and 
political  writer. 

Two  new  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  force  are:  Edward  Smith, 
rewrite,  who  has  had  experience 
on  the  Lafayette  (La.)  Advertiser 
and  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Ad¬ 
vocate;  and  Gilbert  Gardner,  an 
additional  desk  man,  who  had  his 
experience  on  Chicago  and  New 
York  City  papers. 

■ 

154  Shoppers  Listed 

Washington 

The  Controlled  -  Circulation 
Newspapers  of  America  has  issued 
its  1954  Rate  &  Data  Guide,  list¬ 
ing  154  member-papers  with  a 
claimed  circulation  of  5,082,704. 
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Picture  of  a  man  changing  his  motor  oil 


It’s  hard  to  believe  now,  we  know. 

But  several  years  back— before  you  could  buy 
Royal  Triton  in  most  any  city — some  people  who 
had  discovered  the  amazing  purple  motor  oil  on  a 
visit  to  California  were  in  the  habit  of  ordering  it  by 
mail  after  their  retvun  home. 

When  a  product  earns  this  kind  of  loyalty  you 
think  twice  before  you  do  anything  to  it,  even  to 
improve  it. 

Yet  we  have  just  announced  Royal  Triton  motor 
oil  in  two  new  all-weather,  all-climate  grades:  Royal 
Triton  5-20  and  Royal  Triton  10-30.  They  lubricate 
with  the  thoroughness  of  a  light  winter  oil,  protect 
with  the  toughness  of  a  heavy  summer  oil. 

This  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  times  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  that  we  have  improved  a 


product  you,  the  customer,  were  more  than  happy 
to  keep  right  on  buying  as  it  was. 

Why  don’t  we  wait  until  you  demand  these  new 
and  better  things?  Because  we  can’t  afford  to.  We 
are  competing  for  your  business,  and  if  we  don’t 
constantly  better  our  products’our  competitors  will 
better  us. 

Obviously,  no  matter  which  oil  company  comes 
in  first  in  this  race,  the  real  winner  ia. .  .you. 


UNION  OIL  0  COMPANY 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

Buy  American  and  protect  your  standard  of  living 
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“We  feel  that  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  com¬ 
mands  attention ...  particularly  from  the  im¬ 
portant  buyers  of  newspaper  space  among  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  spending  millions  of 
dollars  in  newspapers,” 


SAYS 

\ 


Joseph  B.  Bidder 

Publisher,  San  Jose  Mercury-News 


Youthful  (33)  Joseph  Bidder  took  over  the  publishing  reins  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Merci  ry  and  News  almost  two  years  ago  when  the  Bidder  News¬ 
paper  Group  purchased  these  outstanding  newspapers.  Since  that  time,  The 
Mercvry  and  News  have  continued  to  grow  and  prosper,  chalking  up  notable 
gains  in  circulation  and  advertising  linage. 


Altho  comparatively  young  in  years,  Joseph  Bidder  is  certainly  no  novice  in  the 
field  of  publishing.  The  Bidder  family — dating  back  to  his  grandfather,  Herman 
Bidder — are  long  established  in  newspaper  publishing.  Joseph  Bidder  himself 
came  to  the  San  Jose  Newspapers  from  The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
PiONiTCT  Press  where  he  was  General  Manager. 


Joseph  Bidder’s  intelligent  generalship  of  the  San  Jose  Newspapers  is  attested 
by  three  awards  in  four  months  for  service  to  the  community.  His  progressive 
attitude  toward  promotion  is  proved  by  reader  and  advertising  acceptance. 
About  promotion  he  says,  “Since  we  have  been  using  Editor  &  PimLiSHER  as  an 
advertising  medium  we  have  been  very  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  results.” 
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NO  MAN'S  LAND 

1  HEY  may  be  isolated  cases,  but  we  get 

the  impression  from  several  incidents  this 
week  that  lawyers  and  judges  are  "ganging 
up”  against  newspapers  to  restrict  full  cover 
age  of  criminal  cases. 

Last  week  we  commented  on  the  edict  of 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  barring  news-pic¬ 
ture-taking  in  any  courtroom  in  the  state 
calling  it  “a  long  step  backward  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  people's  right  to  know.”  We 
pointed  out  that  "the  real  danger  for  all 
newspapers”  lies  in  the  code  of  ethics  of  the 
.\merican  Bar  Association  prohibiting  picture¬ 
taking  in  courtrooms  before  or  after  sessions 
or  during  recesses.  "It  is  the  first  step  toward 
making  public  courthouses  a  ‘no  man's  land' 
for  newspaper  photographers.”  E&P  asserted. 

This  week  a  county  judge  in  Pennsylvania 
did  exactly  as  we  predicted — he  prohibited 
the  taking  of  newspictures  of  a  murder  de¬ 
fendant  in  the  courthouse,  the  jail  or  “any¬ 
where.”  The  ban  also  includes  the  jurors  and 
applies  whether  court  is  in  session  or  not. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Su¬ 
preme  Court  informally  upheld  this  action 
as  in  accord  with  the  judicial  code  of  the 
.American  Bar  Association  despite  the  fact 
that  the  “canon”  referred  to  specifically  men¬ 
tions  only  "the  taking  of  photographs  in  the 
courtroom,  during  sessions  of  the  court  or 
between  sessions.”  There  is  no  mention  of 
jurisdiction  over  photographs  in  the  corri¬ 
dors,  in  jail  or  on  the  street. 

No  one  in  the  newspaper  business  con¬ 
tends  that  jurists  do  not  have  authority  to 
control  all  activities  in  a  courtroom  when 
they  are  presiding.  But  what  public  interest 
is  served  and  by  what  authority  does  a  judge 
prohibit  the  taking  of  pictures  of  a  defend¬ 
ant  in  places  outside  of  his  jurisdiction?  If 
jurists  in  this  country  think  they  have  author¬ 
ity  to  control  news  gathering  activities  of 
information  media  outside  of  their  court¬ 
rooms,  how  much  freedom  of  the  press  is 
there  left?  If  jurists  can  forbid  all  pictures 
of  a  defendant  regardless  of  where  taken, 
do  they  presume  also  to  be  able  to  tell  re¬ 
porters  and  editorial  writers  what  can  be 
written  about  the  same  person? 

This  is  a  dangerous  trend  that  must  be 
fought  by  every  newspaper  and  every  news¬ 
paper  association,  as  it  is  in  Pennsylvania. 

Another  threatening  trend  is  that  indicated 
in  the  New  York  District  Attorney's  office 
this  week.  Up  until  now.  the  D.A.'s  office 
in  that  city  has  been  liberal  in  giving  infor¬ 
mation  to  newsmen  about  apprehended  crim¬ 
inals.  All  of  a  sudden  it  “clammed  up”  and 
refused  to  divulge  the  confession  of  a  much- 
publicized  murderer.  Apparently,  the  D.A. 
has  bowed  to  pressure  from  lawyers  who 
favor  legislation  restricting  pre-trial  informa¬ 
tion  on  criminal  cases.  If  not  that,  at  least 
he  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  even  though  the  state  bar  associa¬ 
tion  recently  postponed  action  on  them  and 
the  county  bar  group  voted  against  support¬ 
ing  them.  Veteran  newsmen  say  such  cen¬ 
sorship  has  not  been  .seen  in  that  office  even 
in  more  notorious  cases. 

It  is  apparent  to  us  that  both  judges  and 
lawyers,  in  their  expressed  desire  to  pro¬ 
tect  clients  and  their  right  to  due  process, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  courts — call  it  what 
you  will — are  going  far  toward  making  our 
so-called  public  courts  a  “no  man's  land” 


Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a 
light  unto  my  path. — Psalm,  119:  105. 


for  press  and  public  alike.  The  judges  aim 
to  restrict  photographers,  and  the  lawyers 
want  to  restrict  reporters. 

Fortunately  there  are  a  few  lawyers  who 
see  the  dangers  in  these  restrictions.  But 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  shouted  down 
by  the  others  who  would  make  our  courts 
a  private  domain  secure  from  public  gaze. 

SCHOOL  BOARDS 

SOME  heated  battles  have  been  waged  in 
recent  years  between  newspapers  seeking 
news  and  local  school  boards  wanting  to 
conduct  the  public's  business  behind  locked 
doors.  We  hope  all  school  boards  get  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  remarks  of  the  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  School  Com¬ 
mittees  who  told  the  National  School  Boards 
.Association  this  week  to  lift  “the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  in  school  affairs.” 

Mr.  H.  E.  Savaria  said  a  mouthful  when 
he  told  the  group:  "There  are  altogether  too 
many  school  board  members  who,  after  be¬ 
ing  elected,  promptly  forget  that  they  rep¬ 
resent.  or  should  represent,  the  thinking  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  constituents."  Recognizing 
there  are  “still  school  boards  which  operate 
in  the  dark  and.  as  a  result,  are  suspect." 
he  urged  them  to  hold  open  meetings  and 
invite  newspapermen. 

We  thank  the  gentleman  for  this  and  his 
other  kind  words  about  the  reliability  of 
newspapermen.  But  we  would  have  phrased 
it  this  way:  School  boards  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  and  a  responsibility  to  the  people  to 
conduct  the  public's  business  in  public.  Sec¬ 
recy  has  no  place  in  the  conduct  of  our 
schools. 

FREEDOM  IN  CUBA 

PRESIDENT  Batista  of  Cuba  has  restored 
that  country  to  the  community  of  na¬ 
tions  guaranteeing  a  free  press.  In  October, 
his  administration  removed  censorship  regu¬ 
lations  which  had  been  in  effect  for  three 
months  following  an  abortive  revolution. 
Since  then  Cuban  newsmen  have  had  to 
labor  under  a  “Public  Order  Law”  which 
was  every  bit  as  dangerous  and  distasteful 
as  censorship.  Last  week  sections  of  that 
law  pertaining  to  the  press  were  repealed. 

The  “Public  Order  Law”  is  one  of  those 
backdoor  approaches  to  press  control  which 
several  nations,  including  the  Communists, 
have  tried  to  sneak  into  an  international  free¬ 
dom  of  information  agreement  at  the  United 
Nations.  It  provides  jail  terms  and  fines  for 
persons  who  “originate,  publish  or  cause  to 
publish  or  transmit  false  rumors  or  false  or 
tendentious  news”  harmful  to  the  peace  of 
the  country. 


JUVENILE  CRIME  NEWS 

I  HE  increasing  incidence  of  juvenile  crime 

and  juvenile  delinquency  is  cause  for 
concern  among  many  newspaper  people  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shadow  of  secrecy  imposed  on 
these  cases  in  many  states.  Newspapers, 
largely  by  default,  permitted  legislation  to 
be  adopted  which  closed  juvenile  courts  to 
press  and  public.  It  was  the  theory  that 
juvenile  delinquents  might  be  rehabilitated 
more  easily  without  the  usual  publicity  at-  ' 
tending  most  crime  news.  I 

The  social  and  welfare  workers  have  had  I 
their  chance  and  their  day  without  producing  [ 
any  marked  success.  In  fact,  youth  in  crime 
continues  to  flourish  and  increase  in  many 
places  not  in  spite  of  but  because  of  the  lack  1 
of  publicity  which  might  serve  as  a  deter¬ 
rent.  It  is  time  to  take  another  look  at  the 
picture  to  see  if  a  different  course  might 
prove  more  successful. 

The  New  Mexico  Press  Association  recent¬ 
ly  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  publication 
of  names  of  juvenile  “repeater”  offenders  in 
news  stories  of  a  criminal  nature.  At  the 
same  time  it  recommended  that  newspapers 
refrain  from  using  the  names  of  minor  chil¬ 
dren  involved  in  first  offenses  unless  the 
crime  is  a  major  one.  For  the  first  step 
against  the  secrecy  surrounding  this  aspect 
of  crime,  it  makes  sense. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  recently  told  a  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  that  of  the  1,110,675 
persons  arrested  in  1952,  7.8%  were  under 
18  years  of  age;  13.3%  were  under  21  years 
of  age;  and  23.1%  were  under  25  years  of 
age.  j 

Harold  Cross,  in  his  book  “The  Peo-  1 
pie's  Right  to  Know,"  reveals  that  “a  num¬ 
ber  of  states  have  enlarged  the  jurisdiction  of  j 
their  juvenile  courts  by  providing  that  juris-  | 
diction  once  obtained  over  a  juvenile  con¬ 
tinues  until  such  juvenile  reaches  the  age  of 
21  years.”  This  means  that  youthful  “re-  ! 

peaters”  are  protected  by  secrecy  until  they  i 
are  21.  I 

Mr.  Hoover  went  on  to  say  that  7.8%  of 
all  persons  arrested  were  17  years  of  age  or  ' 
under.  This  group  under  18  years  of  age 
accounted  for  19.4%  of  all  rob^ries,  36.9% 
of  all  larcenies,  47.8%  of  all  burglaries, 

52.6%  of  all  auto  thefts.  Nearly  one  half 
of  the  persons  arrested  for  crimes  against 
property  involved  people  who  were  under 
21  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Cross  wrote  in  his  book:  "The  statu¬ 
tory  provisions  for  secrecy  apply  in  all  these 
circumstances  (cited  cases),  with  the  result 
that  secrecies  surround  the  judges,  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  laws,  and  the  litigants  them¬ 
selves,  in  a  variety  of  judicial  proceedings 
involving  those  who  are  adults  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  and  persons  who,  whether  or  ) 
not  to  be  called  ‘adults.’  are  old  enough  to 
make  wills,  marry,  vote  (in  some  places), 
and  be  drafted  for  military  service.” 

Every  large  city  and  many  smaller  ones 
are  confronted  with  the  current  problem  of 
juvenile  gangs  and  young  hoodlums.  Not  all 
of  them  are  the  products  of  slums  and  bad 
environment.  Experience  shows,  to  us,  at 
least,  that  secrecy  surrounding  their  names, 
their  arrest  and  prosecution  does  nothing 
but  provide  a  protective  cloak  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  scrutiny  and  censure  which  could  act  as  a 
deterrent. 
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Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Mirror,  has  been 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  of  the 
New  York  Mirror  photography 
staff  is  engaged  to  wed  Miss  Evan¬ 
geline  Casilda  Greeff,  whose  father 
is  a  partner  in  Carter  &  Company, 
brokers.  Mr.  Hearst’s  father  is 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  Stratton,  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Press,  is  on  a  swing 
around  AP’s  European  bureaus 
until  late  March. 

*  *  * 

Theodore  Vaill  has  succeeded 
his  father,  Dudley  Vaill,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Citizen  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Winsted 
(Conn.)  Citizen.  The  elder  Mr 
Vaill  became  chairman  of  the 
board  after  35  years  as  president. 
His  son  is  also  treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

George  J.  Kochenderker.  edi¬ 
tor,  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Jour¬ 
nal  since  it  was  founded  in  1932, 
has  been  designated  as  editor  em¬ 
eritus  and  D.  K.  Woodman,  for¬ 
merly  executive  editor,  has  been 
named  as  editor.  Other  advance¬ 
ments  are:  Virgil  A.  Stanfield, 
from  city  editor  to  managing  ed¬ 
itor;  Harry  West,  assistant  city 
editor  to  city  editor.  Mr.  Koch- 
enderfer  started  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Man.sfield  News  in  1905. 

*  *  * 

John  Stauffer,  a  member  of 
the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal 
staff  since  1949,  will  become  editor 
of  the  Newton  Kansan,  one  of  a 
dozen  newspapers  affiliated  with 
Stauffer  Publications.  Mr.  Stauf¬ 
fer,  son  of  O.  S.  Stauffer,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  State  Journal, 
served  two  years  in  the  Army  and 
returned  from  a  year  in  Korea  in 
1952. 

*  *  « 

Jack  W.  Gore,  editor.  Ft.  Laud¬ 
erdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  was 
presented  a  citation  by  Himmar- 
shee  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  “to  show 
appreciation  for  patriotic  service 
given  by  an  individual  to  his  com¬ 
munity.” 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Farrell,  editorial  page 
director  of  the  A  tlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Pre.M.  was  given  the  1953 
Golden  Quill  Award  of  the  Press 
Club  of  Atlantic  City. 

*  *  * 

Robert  M.  Jackson,  editor  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller- 
Times,  is  recuperating  following  a 
heart  attack  he  suffered  on  Jan.  20. 


Charles  W.  Donahue,  pupblish- 
er.  East  Hartford  (Conn.)  Gaz¬ 
ette,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  East  Hartford  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


On  the  Business  Side 


John  L.  Foy,  secretary-treasurer 
since  January,  1951,  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Charles  T.  Coffin,  retired. 
Jack  Booth  has  been  named  con¬ 
troller  and  Charles  S.  Brack  has 
replaced  him  as  credit  manager. 

*  *  * 

Alex  DeBakcsy,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Company,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president,  assistant  treasurer  and  a 
director. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Childs  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  News¬ 
papers  after  directing  local  adver¬ 
tising  for  several  years.  Braxton 
Dotson,  director  of  promotion  for 
the  newspapers,  succeeds  Mr. 
Childs  in  charge  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing. 

*  *  * 

R.  6ain  Walker,  an  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  advertising  director 
(Ellis  L.  Loveless)  of  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
James  E.  Simmons  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

*  «  * 

Jim  Elliott,  formerly  with  the 
V'alley  Advertiser,  San  Fernando 
Valley  shopper  of  the  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News,  has  joined 
the  display  staff  of  the  Van  Nu\s 
(Calif.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Fred  A.  Glover,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  for  30  years,  has  re¬ 
tired.  Replacing  him  is  Joseph  J. 
.\dams.  business  manager  of  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  in  the  same 
city.  Al  F.  Mahar,  ad  manager 
for  the  last  15  years,  was  made 
business  manager  of  the  D&C  and 
Wilbur  L.  Hanks  became  ad  man¬ 
ager. 

*  *  * 

Paul  C.  Ryan  is  now  circulation 
manager  of  the  Free  Lance,  Hol¬ 
lister,  Calif.  He  is  a  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Paso 
Robles  (Calif.)  Press. 

*  *  * 

Erwin  Swillinger,  new  artist 
in  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 
advertising  promotion  department, 
formerly  was  on  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Mail. 

*  *  * 

Howard  W.  Clother,  treasurer 
and  a  director,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  William 
J.  Conners,  III. 
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R.  M.  Anderson,  manager, 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News, 
has  been  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Imperial  Shrine  Council  at  .Atlan¬ 
tic  City  for  the  convention  next 
June. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Cherry,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Daily  Press,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Tidewater  Sales  Representatives 
.Association. 

*  *  * 

Harry  M.  Weinstock,  who  is 
retiring  as  chief  auditor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  was  honored  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  by  100  as.so- 
ciates  including  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  president  and  publish¬ 
er. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Alf  j.  Mapp,  Jr.,  resigned  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Portsmouth 
(Va. )  Star  to  become  Portsmouth 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  under  that  newspaper’s 
program  of  expanded  area  cover¬ 
age. 

*  *  * 

Wilbur  Mackey  has  been 
named  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Fontana  (Calif.)  Herald- 
News,  following  the  transfer  of 
Mynatt  S.mith  to  the  pasition  of 
editor  and  associate  publisher  of 
the  Whittier  News.  Mr.  Mackey, 
a  former  eastern  newspaperman, 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Me. Al¬ 
len  (Texas)  Valley  Evening  Moni¬ 
tor  for  several  years. 

*  *  * 

Wanda  Henderson,  formerly 
society  editor,  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Citizen-News,  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  and  now  heads 
the  expanded  society  section  of 
that  newspaper.  Her  husband, 
William  Holzhauser,  is  an  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Mirror. 


She  was  succeeded  at  the  Citizen- 
News  by  Virginia  Miller. 

Philip  Santora,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  has  become 
a  feature  writer  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Edward  P.  Fallon,  managing 
editor,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  from  Europe 
Feb.  16  on  the  French  liner  Li- 
berte. 

*  * 

Gerald  D.  Noonan,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette  bureau  at  Amesbury  and 
once  on  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item, 
has  been  appointed  city  editor  of 
the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Helen  Wells  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  society 
I'ditor  to  society  ediitor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  succeeding 
Mrs.  Thena  Townley  Perry, 
who  becomes  women’s  columnist. 
Miss  Kalo  Wilcox  became  fa¬ 
shion  editor,  succeeding  Mary 
Miller,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Joan  B.  Haggerty  has 
been  named  woman’s  page  editor 
of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Journal  and  Miss  Josephine  R. 
Novello,  secretary  to  editor 
Robert  C.  Cilane,  was  made  as- 
.sistant  to  the  president. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  Tomigawa.  a  North¬ 
western  University  graduate  em¬ 
ployed  briefly  on  the  Seymour 
(Ind.)  Tribune  staff,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times. 

♦  *  * 

Miss  Jacqueline  Southerland, 
school  reporter  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American,  has  resigned 
to  return  to  her  home  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  She  is  succeeded  by  Robert 
Holman. 

{Continued  on  page  36) 
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Philip  Kehoe,  who  recently  re¬ 
ceived  his  master’s  degree  at  Bos¬ 
ton  University,  has  joined  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  assigned  to  the  Burr- 
illville  bureau. 

«  *  * 

Lynn  Nofziger,  former  report¬ 
er-photographer  for  the  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review,  has  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Glendale,  (Calif.)  News- 
Press. 

*  lit  iti 

.Miss  Louise  Hughston  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald-Journal  as  assistant  wom¬ 
en’s  editor. 

*  *  * 

Harold  E.  Flagg,  reporter  for 
the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily 
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>  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES 


.VevfA-  for  the  last  three  years,  has 

been  appointed  chief  of  the  Hoi-  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . 
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ceeds  William  H.  Adams,  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  1^ 

Robert  Lee  Marks,  formerly 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
.\ews,  has  joined  the  news  staff  of 
the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enter- 
prise. 

0*0 

William  E.  Mahoney  has  join¬ 
ed  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press.  He  previous¬ 
ly  had  worked  on  the  Arlington 
(Mass.)  Advocate,  Dover  (N.  H.) 
Democrat  and  the  .Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Don  Williams,  former  report¬ 
er  for  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press,  has  become  wire  editor  of 
the  Fontana  (Calif.)  Daily  Herald. 

*  ♦  * 

Don  Rosser,  telegraph  editor. 
Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily  Journal, 
has  taken  a  desk  assignment  with 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press. 
Jim  Kuehn,  Journal  state  editor, 
succeeds  Mr.  Rosser,  while  Burt 
Fogelberg  has  taken  over  tJie 
state  desk. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Frances  Laslie,  formerly 
witli  the  Tallahassee  ( Fla. )  De¬ 
mocrat,  is  now  on  the  society 
staff  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
Daily  News. 

Paul  E.  Jones,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle  staffer  is  the  new 
president  of  Spokane  Press  Club. 

*  o  * 

Rossman  H.  Wynkoop,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record. 
is  the  newly  elected  president  of 
the  State  House  Correspondents 
Club  at  Trenton. 

0  0* 

Kenneth  Saunders  of  the  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  has  been 
reappointed  New  Britain-Plain- 
ville  Commissioner  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Amateur  Softball  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  10th  year. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Cline,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  food  and  church  editor 
of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  has  been  named  wom¬ 
an’s  editor  of  the  newspapers, 
succeeding  Miss  Jane  Rogers. 
resigned.  Mrs.  Betty  Lanier  is 
assistant  woman’s  editor. 

*00 

John  Robinson,  deskman  and 
columnist  on  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hamilton  Men’s  Press 
Club. 

0  0  0 

Ernest  Hoff,  wire  editor. 
Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times-News, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
on  the  copydesk  of  the  Salt  Lake 
(Utah)  Tribune. 

*00 

Jack  Metz,  who  left  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Post  sports  depart¬ 
ment  for  Army  service  last  year, 
has  completed  his  hitch  and  is  on 
the  city  reportorial  staff. 


“  The  Woman’s  Club  elects  me  President  and  you  give  me 
a  fuzzy  thumbnail  cut.” 


Clifford  Hill,  public  relations 
director  for  the  city  of  Burbank, 
Calif.,  former  vicepresident  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  Press  Club 
became  president  on  resignation 
of  John  Watts,  city  hall  reporter 
for  Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
0*0 

George  L.  Norris,  who  studied 
law  while  working  as  a  court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times-Herald  was  admitted  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  bar. 

0  0  0 

John  H.  von  Weisel,  for  eight 
years  a  reporter  for  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review,  has 
been  appointed  deputy  state  direct¬ 
or  for  the  Savings  Bond  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  department. 

0  0* 

Cal  Hecht,  on  the  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  bureau  staff,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record,  has  been  given  a 
leave  of  absence  to  study  lan¬ 
guages  in  France.  Formerly,  he 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times. 

Tom  j.  Hunter,  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Lima  (Ohio)  Newt 
for  20  years,  has  taken  the  post  of 
sales  promotion  manager  at  the 
Lima  Works,  Baldwin-Lima-Ham- 
ilton  Corporation. 

•  ♦  * 

A.  C.  (Bill)  Jones,  Missouri 
journalism  graduate  in  1951,  has 
resigned  as  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  at  Emporia  State  Teachers 
College  to  be  a  district  representa¬ 
tive  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  for 
the  Oil  Industry  Information  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  a  reporter  on 
newspapers  at  Owensboro,  Ky.  and 
*  *  *  Chillicothe,  Mo, 

Mrs.  Jean  Kaufman,  former  ♦  *  • 

supervisor  of  classified  advertising  William  E.  Phu-pott,  former 
at  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Post,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  has 
Jay  J.  Dugan  Agency,  Philadel-  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  at  Van- 
phia.  couver. 
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Where  They  Are  Now 

Hal  Stroube.  for  three  years 
sports  editor,  Cairo  (Ill.)  Evening 
Citizen,  ha.s  become  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  at  Joppa, 
111.,  for  Bechtel  Corporation,  en- 
gineers-constructors. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  W.  Barbour,  formerly 
radio  news  editor,  AP,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Napa  (Calif.)  Register,  has  been 
made  public  relations  representa¬ 
tive  for  American  Airlines  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

o  o  o 

Carl  (Red)  Wyczawski,  sports 
writer,  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader 
and  Telegram,  resigned  to  become 
assistant  public  relations  director 
of  the  Milwaukee  Braves  baseball 
team. 

*  *  ♦ 

F.  W.  (Cap)  Gettys  and  his 
wife,  Agnes,  both  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Valley  Times,  North 
Hollywood.  Calif.,  have  resigned 
and  moved  to  Lancaster,  Calif, 
where  Mr.  Gettys  has  interest  in 
an  automobile  firm. 

♦  ♦ 

Gean  Boroughs,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Monett  (Mo.)  Daily 
Times,  has  joined  the  White  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
as  account  executive  and  new  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

4t  *  * 

Tom  Westerlin,  who  resigned 
recently  as  Wisconsin  manager 
for  United  Press,  has  joined  the 
Midwest  public  relations  office  of 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Chicago. 
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Unwarranted  attacks  on  soft  drinks  frequently 
have  resulted  in  slanting  the  news  against  this 
wholesome  refreshment  item.  That  newspapermen 
may  know  the  facts  about  soft  drinks  and 
the  local  business  concerns  which  make  them, 
these  met  sages  are  being  published  in  your  journals. 


about  soft  drinks  and  sugar 


Bottled  soft  drinks  are  enjoyed 
jpJ  1  il  as  wholesome  refreshment,  and 
vJil  they  provide  physiologic  values 
as  well. 

The  physician  has  found  the  carbonation 
of  your  favorite  soft  drink  stimulates  the 
appetite,  aids  digestion,  and  hastens  empty¬ 
ing  time  of  the  stomach.  The  flavor  and 
acidulant  content  of  soft  drinks  stimulate 
the  taste-buds  and  salivary  flow,  also  to  the 
benefit  of  appetite  and  digestion.  They  are 
indeed  a  quick-energy  carbohydrate  food, 
and  are  of  real  economic  value  because 
they  help  spare  the  precious  food  proteins 
for  their  essential  body-building  functions. 

Dental  researchers  hold  that,  because 
soft  drinks  pass  quickly  through  the  mouth 
as  liquids,  they  are  not  related  to  oral  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  tooth  decay,  such  as 
may  result  after  ingestion  of  many  other 
foods. 

And  finally,  besides  being  pleasing, 
zestful  beverages,  the  low  caloric  content 
of  soft  drinks  (average  1(X)  calories  per  8 
oz.)  fits  them  into  almost  any  dietary 
pattern. 


Relative  Sugar  Percentages  of 
Several  Common  Foods  and  Carbonated  Beverages 


Dried  dates . 

Milk  chocolate . 

Dried  figs . 

Dried  prunes . 

Prune  juice . 

Ice  cream . 

Apple  pie . 

Grape  juice . 

Bananas  . 

Grapes . 

Pineapple  juice 

Orange  juice . 

Apples . 

Bread  and  butter . 

Grapefruit  juice .  .  .  . 
BOTTLED  CARBONATED  BEVEfAGES 


av.  63.9% 
av.  54.5% 
av.  52.9% 
av.40.3% 
av.  18.3% 
av.  17.5% 
av.  17.3% 
av.  17.3% 
av.  16.2% 
av.  16.1% 
av.  14.12% 
av.  13.1% 
av.  11.4% 
av.  10.9% 
av.  10.26% 
av.  10.0% 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  is  a 
non-profit  association,  with  member  manufacturers  of  bottled 
soft  drinks  in  every  State.  Its  purposes  include  improvement 
of  production  processes  and  distribution  methods  within  the 
industry,  research  and  education  concerning  bottled  soft 
drinks  to  the  end  that  the  consumer  is  best  served,  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  better  understanding  by  the  public  of  the  industry 
and  its  products. 


Th*  National  Association  of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

WASHINGTON  6,  O.  C. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Editors  Tell  Advances 
Made  by  Their  Papers 


By  James  L  Collings 

What  is  your  newspaper  doing 
to  advance  press  photography? 

(Asked  of  editors  attending  the 
picture  seminar  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City.) 

♦  ♦  * 

Kenneth  P.  Williams,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Meadville  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une  Publishing  Company. 

“We  do  three  things  constantly 
to  advance  press  photography:  1) 
Improve  the  quality  of  all  pictures 
we  make  with  reference  to  the 
content  of  the  picture  itself  and  its 
reproduction  in  the  paper.  2)  Try 
to  get  better  ideas  for  pictures 
from  our  photographers,  our  news¬ 
men  and  the  public  itself.  3)  Try 
to  ‘sell’  the  public  that  the  press 
picture  is  the  thing.  We  want  the 
people  to  look  for  the  story  in 
both  news  and  pictures." 

♦  ♦  * 

Laurancf.  Angel,  picture  edit¬ 
or,  Westchester  County  Publishers. 
White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

“We  are  now  using  electronic 
flash  equipment,  which  we  find 
generally  superior  to  flashbulbs. 
My  presence  at  this  seminar  is  an¬ 
other  indication  of  Westchester 
County  Publishers’  aim  to  develop 
more  effective  coverage  of  the 
areas  served  by  our  eight  dailies 
through  new  ideas  and  innova¬ 
tions.  We  are  also,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  giving  maximum  cut  size  to 
pictures  in  order  to  attain  full  ef¬ 
fectiveness.” 

*  *  * 

Ruth  A.  Jenkins,  city  editor. 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Afro-American. 

“The  Afro  is  in  the  process  of 
setting  up  a  completely  new  pho¬ 
tography  department  equipped 
with  police-call  radios  and  service 
cars  to  provide  more  numerous 
and  better  spot  news  pictures.  This 
department  will  also  handle  com- 
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munity  service  pictures.  The  .Afro 
recently  inaugurated  in  its  Balti¬ 
more  home  office  and  associate 
offices  in  Washington,  Newark, 
Philadelphia  and  Richmond  a  hu¬ 
man-interest  picture  page  with  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  man  on  the 
street  because  it  features  him  in 
candid  shots  at  work  and  play.  I 
was  sent  to  the  A.P.I.  seminar  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
and  ideas  of  picture  experts 
throughout  the  country  in  helping 
to  make  this  new  department  as 
efficient  and  effective  as  possible 
as  a  community-service  project." 

♦  *  * 

Toward  L.  Meier,  photo  editor. 
Peoria  (111.)  Journal. 

“We  recognize  a  challenge  from 
television  and  we’re  meeting  it  on 
two  fronts.  First,  we’re  giving  our 
readers  more  local  pictures,  and 
larger  ones.  Secondly,  we  feel 
that  televised  events  create  a  read¬ 
er  desire  for  more  still  pictures  of 
those  events,  explaining  them  and 
calling  attention  to  important  as¬ 
pects  that  have  escaped  the  eye  on 
TV.  We’re  running  more  wire 
pictures  to  satisfy  that  desire.” 

*  *  ♦ 

A.  R.  Nelson,  managing  editor. 
Little  Rock  (.\rk.)  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette. 

"We're  providing  more  and 
better  equipment  for  the  pho¬ 
tographers.  and  we  are  giving 
more  specific  instructions  and  al¬ 
lowing  more  freedom  of  execu¬ 
tion  of  assignments.  We  are  also 
giving  more  encouragement  to  do 
a  better  job.  .Another  thing,  we 
are  according  recognition  for  good 
work,  including  better  handling 
and  use  of  pix.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Patricia  LaHatte,  picture  ed¬ 
itor.  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

“Emphasis  is  constantly  being 
placed  on  good  picture  coverage 
on  all  news  events.  We  take  the 
public,  via  the  camera,  into  leg¬ 
islature.  public  hearings,  traffic, 
school  problems,  and  so  on.  with 
crusades  resulting.  We  keep  on 
top  with  the  latest  photo  equip¬ 
ment." 

*  *  * 

Gerald  Frazier,  managing 
news  editor,  IVaco  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald  and  New.K-Tribune. 

“The  Waco  Times  -  Herald  fa¬ 
vors  picture  presentation  of  the 
news  to  the  fullest  degree  permis¬ 
sible  in  the  space  available  (after 
ads).  The  paper  believes  in  mak¬ 
ing  pictures  big  and  striking  to 
demand  reader  attention.  We  use 
Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  plastic  re¬ 
production.  Recently  we  installed 
enlarged  darkroom  facilities  to 
improve  picture  coverage.” 


U.P.  Pix  Beamcast 
To  Network  Abroad 

The  United  Press,  which  has 
pioneered  radio  beamcasts  of 
news  photos  from  the  United 
States  to  South  .America  and  the 
Far  East,  now  has  inaugurated 
similar  services  to  Europe. 

.After  several  months  of  experi¬ 
ments,  U.  P.  is  transmitting  news- 
pictures  by  regularly  scheduled 
radio  beamcasts  from  New  York 
headquarters  to  receiving  stations 
in  Europe.  There  the  radio  signal 
is  fed  into  telephoto  receivers  in 
Rome  and  other  capital  cities. 
The  newspictures  then  are  swiftly 
processed  and  distributed  to  news- 
picture  clients  throughout  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  means  of  the  Telephoto 
network. 

Court  Order 
Specifies  Page 

Best  &  Co..  Inc.,  New  York 
women’s  wear  specialty  store,  was 
recently  granted  a  mandatory  in¬ 
junction  bv  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Carroll  Walter  to  compel  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  Corp.. 
publisher  of  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  &  Sun,  to  publish  Best’s 
ads  on  paee  five,  according  to  a 
report  published  in  the  ANP.A’s 
B  Bulletin  No.  6. 

The  report  noted  that  Phillip 
LeBoutillier,  Best’s  president, 
stated  that  a  contract  provided 
Best’s  could  advertise  up  to  five 
full  columns  on  page  five  or  four. 

He  said  the  newspaper  agreed 
to  accept  the  page  five  advertising 
from  Best’s  unless  it  was  crowded 
off  by  McCreerv.  Mr.  Boutillier 
pointed  out  McCreery  has  ceased 
operations  so  the  commitment  was 
unoualified. 

The  store  president  said  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  refused  to  publish 
Best’s  ads  on  page  five  and  used 
the  discontinuance  of  the  business 
of  McCreery  to  make  that  space 
available  to  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

The  injunction  is  effective  until 
July  14  when  the  agreement  ex¬ 
pires. 

The  court  held  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  mav  reject  or  limit  Best’s 
ads,  but  those  accepted  for  Mon¬ 
days,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays, 
up  to  five  columns,  are  to  be 
placed  on  page  five,  until  July  14. 
1954  when  the  agreement  expires. 
■ 

G.  F.  Smith  Becomes 
Parade  Controller 

T.  J.  Stulz,  secretary-treasurer 
of  Parade  magazine,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Ger¬ 
ald  F.  Smith  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  controller. 

Mr.  Smith  leaves  Arthur  .Ander¬ 
sen  Company,  of  New  York,  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated  for 
nine  years. 

Mr.  Stulz  said  Parade’s  adver¬ 
tising  volume  has  soared  from 
$1,808,562  in  1946  to  well  over 
$9,000,000  in  1953. 


Pingo  Ployed 
As  Newspaper 
And  TV  Stunt 

In  a  tieup  with  station  WATV. 
the  Newhouse  newspapers  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  are 
providing  their  readers  with  a 
new  game,  called  Pingo,  which 
has  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Bingo,  an  old  card-number  diver¬ 
sion  which  is  banned  in  New  York 
but  has  recently  been  approved  by 
the  voters  of  New  Jersey. 

The  newspapers  —  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledger,  Jersey  City 
Journal.  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Advance  and  Long  Island  Press — 
offer  prizes  of  $1,000  weekly  for 
pingo  players. 

Every  day  the  paper  publishes  a 
list  of  names  (mostly  well  known 
movie  and  TV  personalities)  with 
a  number  assigned  to  each  one. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to 
collect  these  lists  until  Thursday; 
meanwhile,  obtain  an  entry  blank 
in  the  Sunday  edition. 

On  Thursday  evening,  for  15 
minutes,  WATV  broadcasts  the 
pictures  and  there  are  hints  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  person  shown. 
The  pingo  player  keeps  a  record 
of  the  persons  shown  then  matches 
them  against  the  number  of  list. 
He  transfers  the  assigned  number 
to  his  scorecard,  published  in 
Thursday’s  paper,  and  prizes  are 
paid  on  the  basis  of  the  largest 
number  of  correctly-filled  in 
blanks  submitted  to  the  paper. 

On  Friday  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishes  the  25  pictures  shown  in 
the  previous  night’s  broadcast  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  missed 
the  TV  show. 

■ 

Broadcaster  Assails 
Sports  Fee  Demands 

In  a  speech  before  the  Radio 
and  Television  Executives’  Society 
in  New  York  on  Feb.  II,  Robert 
Mason  of  WMRN  (Marion. 
Ohio)  exhorted  broadcasters  to  be 
more  aggressive  in  asserting  their 
rights  in  the  public  interest. 

He  referred  particularly  to 
“equal  rights  with  the  press”  in 
covering  public  events  and  sports. 
Broadcasters,  he  said,  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  discrimination  in  the 
field  of  sports  and  special  events, 
while  “knowing  full  well  that 
often  newspaper  editors,  colum¬ 
nists  and  reporters  have  been  so¬ 
licited  for  support,  wined  and 
dined  to  gain  the  so-called  favor¬ 
able  press.” 

The  broadcaster,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Mason  said,  has  had 
to  pay  exorbitant  fees  to  cover. 

■ 

Switch  to  AP 

Loveland,  Colo. 
The  Loveland  Reporter-Herald 
switched  from  United  Press  to 
.Associated  Press  service  Feb.  15 
with  the  explanation  that  its  re¬ 
gional  coverage  would  be  in¬ 
crease. 
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NEW  LOOK  AT  OLD  FAVORITE 
SHOWS  REASON  WHY! 


There’s  got  to  be  a  "reason  why"  when  one  camera  stands  out 
above  all  others,  when  it  stands  as  the  symbol  of  all  cameras  in  its  class.  One 
good  look  at  the  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic  tells  you  the  reason  why  it's  the 
overwhelming  favorite  of  93.9%  of  America’s  press  photographers.  It  has 
not  just  one  outstanding  feature,  but  many  . .  .  and  all  have  been  proved  in 
the  acid  test  of  daily  use. 


slide-locks  and  your  lens  is  ready  to  be  replaced 
with  a  portrait,  wide-angle,  telephoto  or  other 
lenses. 

3.  DOUBLE  EXTENSION  BELLOWS.  For  ex¬ 
treme  close-ups.  Permits  full -site  copy  with 
standard  lens. 

4.  DROP  BED.  Helps  correct  perspective  in  con¬ 
junction  with  tilting  lens  board  ...  and  for  use 
with  wide-angle  lenses. 

5.  FOLDING  INFINITY  STOPS.  Folding  feature 

means  that  additional  sets  of  stops  can  be  in¬ 
stalled  for  use  with  different  lenses. 

6.  BODY  SHUTTER  RELEASE.  For  extra  stabil¬ 
ity  at  the  instant  of  exposure.  Speed  Graphic  has 
selector  control,  too,  for  instant  choice  of  shut¬ 
ters  operable  by  the  same  release. 

MULTIPLE  FOCUSING  CHOICE 

7.  VERNIER  TYPE  FOCUSING  scale  on  camera 

bed  guarantees  razor-sharp  focus! 

8.  GROUND  GLASS  FOCUS  through  the  lens 

.  .  .  and  the  coupled  Kalart  rangefinder  (op¬ 
tional)  also  assure  accurate  focus. 


Just  Count  these  Features 
and  Compare! 

1 .  RISING.  TILTING,  SHIFTING  FRONT.  For 

corrected  perspective  whenever  you  want  it. 

2.  INTERCHANGEABLE  LENSES.  A  flip  of  the 


The  Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic  has  the 
famous  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter— the 
only  focal  plane  shutter  that’s  been 
tried  and  proved  in  daily  use  by  Amer¬ 
ica’s  press  photographers.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  over  50  years'  experience  in 


building  such  precision  mechanisms,  it 
gives  direct  readings  of  settings  and  pro¬ 
vides  accurate,  governed  speeds  up  to 
1/lOOOth.  Such  proved  accuracy  is  now 
more  important  than  ever,  es|>erially 
with  color. 


MULTIPLE  VIEWING  CHOICE 

9.  FOLDING  OPEN  FRAME  VIEWFINDER. 

Ideal  for  sports  and  fast  action  .  . .  with  parallax 
correction. 

10.  TUBULAR  OPTICAL  VIEWFINDER  with 

parallax  correction;  also  the  ground  glass  screen 
. .  .  for  perfect  composition. 

1 1 .  BUILT-IN  FLASH  SYNCHRONIZATION. 

1 2.  GRAFLOK  BACK.  Designed  to  take  such 
valuable  accessories  as  120  Roll  Holder.  Graf- 
larger  and  Grafmatic  Film  Holder. 

1 3.  DIRECT  READING  FOCAL  PLANE  SHUT¬ 
TER  SPEEDS.  No  tables  to  consult.  No  calcula¬ 
tion. 

14.  GOVERNOR  SELECTOR.  Doubles  or  halves 

exposure  with  flick  of  finger. 


Pacemaker  Speed  Graphic  Focal  Plane  Shutter 
Achievement  of  50  Years'  Experience! 
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CIRCULATION 


New  ICMA  Carrier 
Training  Series  Ready 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  NEW  series  of  24  newspaper- 
boy  training  bulletins  will  begin 
March  1,  marking  the  second  year 
of  the  campaign  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

Chairman  John  Shank,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News,  has  an¬ 


nounced  the  1954  series  will  be 
even  more  attractive  and  beneficial 
to  carriers  than  the  first  series  of 
bulletins  a  year  ago.  Last  year, 
the  purchase  of  1CM.\  training 
bulletins  totaled  150,000  sets  to 
400  newspapers,  aggregating  over 
4,000,000  copies. 


NEW  Low-Priced 
COLLECTION 

OOKS 

See  NBA's  new  money-saving 
Collection  Books  in  3  sizes. 
Also  got  NBA's  low  prices  on 
Collection  Binders,  Tags  and 
Rings,  Punches,  Money  Chan¬ 
gers,  Display  Racks,  Carrier 
Bags,  Aprons,  Route  Tubes. 

N.B.  A. 

Newtpopcr  Beys  of  America,  Inc. 
912  E.  21  St  St..  Indianapolis  2.  Ind. 

Lwrgett  Preducmr  •/  CtrctiliBaltM  SuppUm 


Print  it  in 
the  Westv 


T  fof? 

?  WlSTtRN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUSIISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 


2621  West  54lh  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  Californio 


I  LET'S  DISCUSS  IT  .  .  .  writ,  for 
I  sampl.s  and  pries. 


I 

I 


I  NAME  .  I 

(  ADDRESS  .  I 

( _ ! 


Has  Helped  Boys 

“Our  nation-wide  campaign  to 
intensify  study  and  training  of 
carriers,”  said  Mr.  Shank,  “is  be¬ 
ing  reflected  by  increased  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  youngsters  who  are 
better  equipped  to  make  sales  and 
render  good  service  to  their  pa¬ 
trons.” 

Details  of  printing,  shipping  and 
billing  are  being  handled  by 
Parker  Advertising  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Because  the  bulletins  are 
priced  on  a  mass  production  ba¬ 
sis,  they  are  made  available  to 
newspapers  at  a  fraction  of  what 
individual  newspapers  would  have 
to  spend  for  creating  such  bulle¬ 
tins,  Jack  Estes,  ICMA  secretary- 
manager,  explained. 

In  lots  of  100  or  more  copies, 
the  price  of  the  new  series  of  bul- 


CASHIERS  LIKE  the  smooth, 
orderly  Accu-Speed  Way  of 
taking  in  from  carriers. 

No  more  sorting  of  coin — no 
more  counting  of  coin — just  a 
check — and  then  that  so  quick, 
easy  way  of  wrapping. 

The  Accu-Speed  Way  is  simple 
— fast — accurate — noiseless. 

The  equipment  is  compact — 
durable. 

There  are  no  moving  parts — 
no  breakdowns  —  no  service 
charges. 

ORDER. TO-DAY 

Put  Accu-Speed  to  work  for 
you  —  saving  time  —  saving 
money. 


ORDER  FORM 

Accu'Speed  Company 
502  Indastrial  Trust  Bldg. 
Providence  3.  Rhode  Island 

Please  send  us  prepaid,  one  set  of 
three  Accu  -  Speed  Coin  Trays  at 
$27.60  for  the  set,  includinir  one  set 
of  the  Accu-Speed  Coin  Wrapper 
Mandrels  at  no  extra  cost. 

. extra  trays  at  $7.60  each. 

Enclosed  is  check  or  money  order 
for  $ . 

Name  . _ . 

I  I  Compaii.v . 

.\ddress  . 


letins  is  $12.10  per  thousand 
($1.21  per  100),  FOB,  Dayton, 
payable  monthly.  In  lots  of  75, 
50  and  25  sets,  the  prices  are 
$35.50,  $27  and  $18.50  respec¬ 
tively  for  the  entire  series  of  24 
bulletins.  Orders  should  be  placed 
with  the  Parker  Co.,  by  March  1. 

New  Format 

To  give  the  new  series  a  fresh 
appeal  to  boys  who  received  the 
first  series,  a  different  treatment 
has  been  devised  for  the  first  six 
months,  featuring  “Careful  Fred” 
and  “Careless  Chuck.”  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to 
make  the  bulletins  interesting,  as 
well  as  informative  and  inspira¬ 
tional  to  newspaperboys. 

Working  with  Chairman  Shank 
are  representatives  from  12  sec¬ 
tional  associations,  as  follow: 

Ray  Houk,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News,  for  the  Central 
States  CMA. 

Joe  Hart.  Spartanburg  Herald 
Journal,  for  the  Mid  -  Atlantic 
CMA. 

George  Johnson,  Long  Beach 
Press  Telegram,  for  the  California 
CM.\. 

Carl  Bieske,  Elyria  Chronicle 
Telegram  for  the  Ohio  CM.A. 

Ralph  Cowan,  Toronto  Star,  for 
the  Canadian  CMA. 

Jerry  Kelleher,  New  Bedford 
Standard  Times,  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  CMA. 

Elbert  Baker,  Tacoma  News, 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest  CMA. 

Don  Coleman.  New  Orleans 
Times  Picavune,  for  the  Southern 
CMA. 

Dale  Kelley,  Topeka  Daily  Cap¬ 
ital  for  Mid-West  CMA. 

James  Gorman,  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  for  the 
New  York  CMA. 

F.  J.  Pruitt,  Abilene  News,  for 
the  Texas  CMA. 

Willard  B.  Gross,  Elizabeth 
Journal,  for  the  Interstate  CMA. 

Whitlock  Appoints  2 

S.  T.  MacDonald,  president, 
Whitlock  &  Company,  Chicago, 
has  announced  appointment  of 
two  divisional  sales  managers  to 
supervise  the  firm’s  activities  in 
newspaper  circulation  promotion. 
They  are: 


Bellies 

N.  A.  Beliles,  former  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  circulator,  and  L. 
F.  Mottice,  formerly  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio)  Citizen. 

Under  the  expansion  program 
begun  in  1947  when  Stew  Mac¬ 
Donald  and  Buck  Johnson  became 
majority  stockholders,  the  Whit- 


Mottice 


lock  organization  now  has  500 
newspapers  in  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
using  the  Whitlock  promotion  plan 
in  connection  with  subscriptions. 

Initiative,  Not  Need 

Primary  considerations  in 
awarding  of  newspaperboy  schol¬ 
arships  are  a  boy’s  own  initiative, 
hard  work  and  good  scholarship — 
not  his  financial  need. 

“The  boy  who  has  made  good 
on  his  own  can  win  a  college 
scholarship,  regardless  of  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  financial  position,”  says  H. 
Phelps  Gates,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  chairman  of  the  ICM.Vs 
Education  Committee. 

Mr.  Gates  came  up  with  his 
“surprise  factor”  after  studying 
several  hundred  newspaperboy 
scholarship  programs  now  in  op¬ 
eration  in  the  U.  S.,  as  report^ 
in  the  Dec.  12  and  19  issues  of 
E&P.  “Newspaperboy  scholarships 
arc  in  keeping  with  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  spirit  that  underlies  the 
boy’s  own  work  experience,”  he 
said. 

“Today,  boys  in  every  income 
bracket  are  carrying  papers.  By 
sheer  initiative,  hard  work  and 
good  scholarship,  boys  are  win¬ 
ning  upward  of  $250,000  a  year 
in  college  scholarships.  In  a 
searching  study  of  newspaper 
awards,  we  have  found  that  they 
are  in  sharp  contrast  to  most  other 
scholarship  programs,  which  re¬ 
quire  parents  to  submit  a  financial 
statement,  or  to  affirm  that  they 
are  financially  unable  to  pay  part 
or  all  of  their  son’s  college  ex¬ 
penses. 

“Every  newspaperboy  is  on 
equal  footing  for  these  awards.” 

Mr.  Gates  pointed  out  that  in 
only  a  few  of  the  newspaperboy 
scholarship  programs  is  financi^ 
need  a  factor,  and  then  only  when 
two  boys  tie  for  an  award.  Even 
in  such  cases,  he  added,  a  news¬ 
paper  is  more  apt  to  give  dupli¬ 
cate  awards  than  to  disqualify  a 
boy  because  he  is  in  a  middle  or 
upper-income  bracket  family. 

A  complete  kit  of  information 
how  to  establish  a  newspaperboy 
scholarship  program  is  now  avail¬ 
able  from  Mr.  Gates  by  writing 
to  him  at  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  Boston. 

Since  the  ICMA-E&P  survey 
was  completed  last  Fall,  approxi¬ 
mately  50  daily  newspapers  have 
indicated  plans  for  setting  up  of 
newspaperboy  scholarship  pro¬ 
grams,  patterned  after  the  success¬ 
ful  programs  now  in  operation. 

2.000  New  Subs 

About  2,000  new  subscribers 
have  signed  as  a  result  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer’s  “Lucky 
Bucks”  sweepstakes  limited  to  em¬ 
ployes  of  that  paper,  said  Charles 
W.  Staab,  circulation  director.  To 
get  the  new  readers  it  cost  manage¬ 
ment  around  $2,000.  A  “buck” 
was  given  each  person  turning  in 
a  new  13-week  subscription.  Those 
with  five  or  more  new  names  be¬ 
came  eligible  for  the  grand  awards 
of  from  $300  down  to  $5  in  cash. 
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German  Editors 
Proclaim  Credo 


German  journalists. 

In  another  part  of  his  article. 
Dr.  Cron  said  foreign  experts 
have  failed  to  realize  that  the 


Dr.  Cron  said  that  these  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  lowering  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  German  press  and 
that  they  “seldomly  have  taken  a 


Hortiord  Courant 
Wins  $25,889  Verdict 

Hartford,  Conn. 


By  Gustav  Genschow  newspapers  ,s 

Berlin  decreased  m 

The  West  German  journalists’  1932  to  1.227  in  1953 

organization,  Deutscher  Journal-  jy®**  Germany  and  in  West  B 
istenverband,  put  down  its  credo  Together  with  the  state- 

in  a  “Proclamation  on  the  Prin-  ^ted  newspapers  in  the  ^ 
ciples  of  Free  Press  Work”  during  exceed  1,300 

the  organization’s  recent  meeting  Moreover,  more  than  50  ] 
here.  cent  of  the  present  1,227  W 

Text  of  the  proclamation  reads:  German  newspapers  are  “mat  ] 
‘The  freedom  to  express  one’s  pers”  with  practically  no  editoi 
opinion  is  the  basis  for  every  staff  and  with  a  “miniature  cir 
other  freedom  of  the  citizens.  All  lation.”  Percentage  of  the  mat 
other  freedoms  are  endangered,  if  pers  rose  from  10  per  cent 
the  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  1932  to  52  per  cent  in  1953.  i 
guaranteed.  The  people  of  all  na-  cording  to  the  article  they  n 
tions  have  the  irrevocable  right  make  up  25  per  cent  of  the 
for  actually  free,  dependable,  and  tire  West  German  newspaper  i 
complete  information.  This  right  culatkm,  the  total  of  which 
of  the  reader  demands,  that  the  now  at  12,000,000. 

work  of  the  press  must  not  be  - 

curtailed.” 

Another  part  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  points  to  the  plans  of  the 
journalists’  organization  to  “ere- 

ate  an  instrument  of  voluntary  ^ 

control”  and  “to  lift  the  morid  \ 

standards.”  \ 

While  the  first  part  of  the  proc-  , 

lamation  has  got  unanimous  sup- 
port  in  West  Germany,  the  plans 

to  create  a  “control  instrument”  1m  > 

have  created  some  suspicion  in 

certain  quarters.  ^ 

Dr.  Helmut  Cron,  respected 

West  German  senior  journalist,  ^ 

has  commented  on  recent  surveys  % 

on  the  German  press  situation 

conducted  by  Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  / .  \  ' 

director  of  the  school  of  journal-  \  ^ 

ism.  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  A-  ^ 

by  Wayne  Jordan,  as  published  *1 

by  International  Press  Institute. 

He  shared  the  concern  of  the 
Americans  about  official  press  de- 
partments  in  West  Germany  which  & 

very  often  are  engaged  more  in  |k  \ 

preventing  information  than  in  «  *  ^  Jf’ 

He  rejected  proposals  to  lift  the  ^  M 

general  standards  of  the  German  /I' 

press  by  introducing  training  ^ki  \ 

methods  used  by  American  k  A ' 

schools  of  journalism.  He  feared,  \\  N 

as  many  Germans  do,  that  they  - 

could  develop  into  diploma-pro-  j 

ducing  machines  and  into  com- 
pulsory  institutions.  In  Germany, 
schools  of  journalism,  would  not, 
as  Dr.  Cron  sees  it,  stay  with  '  vj  ■, 

their  prime  task  of  teaching  jour-  •* 

nalism  but  enter  other  fields,  as  _ : _ j _ 

politics,  for  example. 

Mr.  Jordan’s  proposal  to  send 
American  experts  into  German 
editorial  and  publishing  offices  ’*i"' 

produced  a  sharp  rejection  not  HHUHHBMI 

only  by  Dr.  Cron  but  also  by 
other  German  journalists.  They 
charge  that  American  experts 
failed  to  “reco^ize  the  German 
readers’  mentality”  though  they 
“brought  with  .them  a  vast  amount 
of  go^-will”  during  the  occupa- 
tion  era  in  the  first  years  after  the 
war.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr. 

Cron  advocated  any  plans  provid- 
ing  an  exchange  of  American  and 


Remember  .  .  . 
ONE  of  the  West^s 
best  markets  is  the 


The  effective  buying  power  of  this  great 
market  is  HUGE— 51,619,717,000  ...  an 
increase  of  224.5%  in  eleven  years. 

This  increase  was  27.4%  higher  than  the 
National  Average. 

In  one  easy  step  you  can  cover  this 
great  market. 


fbf  J^alt  jiake  ^tibune 


(MORNING  &  SUNDAY) 


^all  ^i£gram  (eveninc) 


Kepreiented  Nationally  by  : 

MOLONIY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT,  INC. 

M«trop«lifon  Swn^y  NtwspopGfs 
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SYNDICATES 

Childs  Returns  to  P-D; 
Cuts  Down  on  Columns 

By  Mather  Wallis 


Effective  March  8,  "Washing¬ 
ton  Calling"  by  Marquis  Childs 
will  appear  through  United  Fea¬ 


ture  Syndicate 
three  times  week¬ 
ly  instead  of  the 
current  five. 

Mr.  Childs  has 
rejoined  the  St. 
Louis  ( Mo. ) 
Post-  Dispatch 
which  he  left 
early  in  1944  to 
take  over  Ray¬ 
mond  Clapper's 
column  for 
United.  He  will 
join  the  newspaf 
bureau. 


Childs 

•'s  Washington 


Mr.  Child’s  first  assignment  was 
the  Berlin  Conference  where  he 
took  over  from  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas 
R.  Phillips,  U.S.A.  (retired),  P-D 
military  analyst.  After  that  Mr. 
Childs  planned  to  tour  Europe 
and  North  Africa. 


.‘\sked  about  his  reasons  for  re¬ 
joining  the  newspaper  and  for 
cutting  down  the  number  of  his 
columns,  he  said.  “I  think  I’ll 
have  more  reporting  scope  at  the 
Post-Dispatch.  .  .  .  Doing  five  col¬ 
umns  a  week  makes  too  tight  a 
schedule.” 


Also  upcoming  from  UFS, 
early  in  April,  is  "The  Easter 
Story  of  Jesus”  by  Dr.  Daniel  A. 
Poling.  This  will  be  an  offering 
of  United’s  Spotlight  Service  and 
is  in  12  installments  of  about  1,000 
words  each  to  run  the  two  weeks 
preceding  Easter.  These  chapters 
are  from  Dr.  Poling’s  "Between 
Two  Worlds."  first  published  in 
1931.  Dr.  Poling  is  president  of 
the  International  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  and  editor  of 
the  Christian  Herald. 

Three  Condensations 
Offered  by  Doubleday 

Book  condensations  for  news¬ 
paper  use  are  flowing  thick  and 
fast  from  the  Doubled.ay  Syndi- 
c.vTE.  Three  have  been  prepared 
recently,  one  for  immediate  re¬ 
lease.  This  last  is  a  seven  -  part 
serial  from  the  book  by  Eva  Ga¬ 
bor  called  "Orchids  and  Salami.” 
Each  installment  will  run  about 
1,000  words  and  one  illustration 
of  Miss  Gabor  will  be  included. 
In  this  particular  condensation  of 
the  star’s  story  of  her  life  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  on  many 
stages,  the  version  as  edited  by 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  will  be 
used. 


Fleeson  to  UFS 
On  the  same  date  (March  8) 
Doris  Fleeson.  Washington  col¬ 
umnist,  moves  over  to  United 
from  Bell  Syndicate.  Her  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  offered  on  the  same 
five-times-a-week.  .SOO-word  basis. 


For  release  Feb.  21  is  a  14- 
part  serial  taken  from  the  book 
“Father  Divine:  Holy  Husband" 
by  Sara  Harris,  authoress  of  the 
novel,  “The  Wayward  Ones." 
Each  installment  runs  1,000  to 
1..S00  words.  There  will  be  three 


Edited  for  ihe  Ed  pa^e ! 

The  really  big  problems  under  the  wing  of  editorial  writers, 
war  and  peace,  taxes,  local  corruption,  juvenile 
delinquency,  love... are  not  current  inventions! 

.\nd  it’s  no  secret  that  frequently  the  most  modern 
solutions  and  freshest  slants . . .  weren't  w  ritten 
today  but  yesterday ! 


of  fhe  A^ew... 

Is  a  new  shortie  column  of  capsuled  w  isdom  for  toda\ 's 
consumption  ..  .compactly  packaged,  expertly  edited,  selected  for 
timeliness  and  broad  appeal  by  two  Ph  I)'s,  Klisha  P.  Douglass 
and  Eliot  D.  Allen.  Primarily  for  the  editorial  page,  but  not  out 
of  place  on  page  1.  For  a  modest  honorarium,  you  can  add  to  vour 
editorial  staff  Tom  Jefferson,  0.  \V.  Holmes.  Mark  Tw  ain  and 
Aristotle ...  old  experts  at  attracting  new  readers!  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trihune~IVew  York  News 

Buildlno,  IV^u)  York 
Trtbunr  Toirrr,  CMroQO 


optional  articles  as  well  as  six 
individual  anecdotes  about  Father 
Divine  for  editors  to  run  in  boxes 
with  the  serial.  No  illustration 
will  be  included.  This  .series  has 
to  do  with  the  history  and  present 
standing  of  the  man  who  roundly 
and  professionally  called  down 
curses  on  the  heads  of  everyone 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
book. 

On  April  18  Doubleday  will 
release  a  10-part  series  from  the 
book,  “Substitute  for  Victory”  by 
John  Dille,  who  was  a  corres¬ 
pondent  for  Life  magazine  in 
Korea  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
Each  article  will  run  about  1,000 
words  and  will  not  be  illustrated. 
In  this  series  Mr.  Dille  takes  the 
position  that  the  Korean  War  had 
to  be  fought  and  was  not  fought 
in  vain. 

'Droodles'  Readied 
By  Editors  Syndicate 

A  SMALL  volume  titled  simply 
and  esoterically  “Droodles”  is  be¬ 
ing  serialized  by  Editors  Syndi¬ 
cate  (of  New  York).  Droodles, 
for  those  not  in  the  know,  are 
simple  line  drawings  looking  more 
or  less  like  what  they  are.  For 
instance,  a  large,  round,  black  dot 
surrounded  by  two  concentric 
circles  is  called  “View  from  above 
of  fat  man  in  cowboy  hat.”  Be¬ 
sides  each  illustration  there  is  a 
paragraph  or  so  of  humorous  ex¬ 
planation.  The  book  is  by  Roger 
Price  who  has  made  a  good  thing 
of  drawing  these  and  delivering 
loony  monologues  at  the  same 
lime  on  TV  screens. 

Tentative  release  date  is  March  I . 
Cities  where  This  Week  magazine 
is  distributed  will  get  some  origi¬ 
nal  Droodles  because  a  few  from 
the  book  have  appeared  in  that 
publication.  The  book  contains  48 
droodles. 

New  York  Times  Sells 
Service  as  Package 

Unlike  most  syndicate  opera¬ 
tions,  and  indeed  unlike  most 
syndicates,  the  New  York  Times 
Syndicate  has 
been  performing 
service  for  Lol 
these  many  years 
without  benefit  of 
fanfare. 

This  syndicate 
supplies  N  e  m- 
York  Times  news 
to  those  papers 
which  subscribe 
to  the  service. 

However,  it  does 
j  not  syndicate  fea- 
i  tures  as  such  and  embargos  all 
i  of  its  exclusive  material  such  as 
j  book  reviews,  the  Sunday  Maga- 
;  zine.  "Sports  of  the  Times.”  the 
.\rthur  Krock  and  Hanson  Bald- 
I  win  columns,  etc. 

'  .Another  unique  facet  to  this 
organization  is  that  it  sells  noth¬ 
ing  piecemeal  —  the  whole  service 
must  be  purchased  as  a  package, 
and  this  package  consists  only  of 
Times  background  and  interpretive 
news.  As  Fred  E.  Meinholtz. 


Meinholtz 


manager  of  the  syndicate  and 
Times  director  of  communications, 
put  it,  “We  supplement  the  wire 
services.” 

The  six-man  staff  selects  the 
stories  to  be  sent  out  from  the 
duplicates  made  by  the  various 
Times  writers,  and  this  goes  out 
to  subscribing  papers  at  the  same 
time  that  the  original  copy  is 
filed  at  the  Times.  Any  correc¬ 
tions  in  any  of  the  stories  which 
are  made  at  the  copy  desk  are 
sent  out  over  the  wire  later. 

Wide  Range 

The  syndicate  directly  furnishes 
news  to  13  dailies  in  the  United 
States  and  two  in  Canada.  Its 
borders  are  Boston  to  the  East. 
Montreal  to  the  North,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla.,  in  the  South  and  Des 
Moines  in  the  West. 

For  distribution  West  of  the 
Mississippi  the  Times  has  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  which  has  an  open  wire 
to  the  West  Coast.  About  80  per 
cent  of  the  material  going  out 
on  that  wire  is  from  the  Times, 
the  rest  from  the  Tribune.  Han¬ 
dled  on  that  wire  are  16  United 
States  dailies  and  one  in  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C. 

There  is  a  sizable  foreign  cli¬ 
entele  too.  Mr.  Meinholtz  said 
this  includes  papers  in  some  1 1 
countries.  Every  newspaper  in 
■Australia  and  New  Zealand,  ex¬ 
cept  for  three  or  four,  is  serviced 
with  Times  copy  through  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  .Australian  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  All  of  these  papers 
get  the  news  at  the  same  time. 

Other  countries  on  the  Times 
roster  are  Japan,  Mexico,  France. 
Sweden,  Greece.  Argentina.  India, 
Ceylon  and  Puerto  Rico.  Reuters 
is  permitted  to  circulate  some 
Times  copy  where  there  are  no 
direct  clients. 

Mr.  Meinholtz  said  the  syndi¬ 
cate  was  started  before  World 
War  I.  “Out-of-town  newspapers 
wanted  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
a  correspondent  here  in  New  York 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  it  was  a  convenience  for 
them.  Communications  then  be¬ 
ing  what  they  were,  a  correspond¬ 
ent  had  a  tough  job  getting  around 
and  a  tough  job  getting  his  story 
filed. 

Wire  Changed 

“When  the  syndicate  started, 
the  press  associations  had  limited 
coverage.  The  wire  services  after 
World  War  I  were  in  such  tight 
competition  that  their  query  and 
order  business  for  special  stories 
folded.  This  was  where  the  Times 
stepped  in  to  fill  a  gap.  Another 
reason  for  the  value  of  the  Times 
service  was  that  it  used  to  send 
out  all  the  tables  and  prices  on 
the  markets,  something  the  wire 
services  didn’t  do  until  later. 

“Ours  is  a  supplement  for  the 
wire  services;  but  one  thing  that 
is  hurting  services  like  ours  is 
lack  of  competition  among  the 
morning  dailies.  There’s  no  need 
for  supplementary  services  in  a 
town  that  only  has  one  morning 

(  Continued  on  page  52) 
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AMERICAN  Introduces 


VIA  NEW  DC-7  Flagships 


Now...  American  gives  you  the  FASTEST  service 
between  the  GOLDEN  GATE  and  the  EMPIRE  STATE! 


WESTBOUND 

the  GOLDEN  GATE  Flight 


Lv.  New  York  .  . 
Ar.  Tulsa  .  .  .  . 
Ar.  San  Francisco 


12:30  pm 
3:50  pm 
7:40  pm 


the  SOUTHERNER  Flight 


Lv.  New  York  .  . 
Ar.  Dallas  .  .  . 
Ar.  San  Francisco 


9:10  am 
1:05  pm 
5:00  pm 


EASTBOUND 

the  GOLDEN  GATE  Flight 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Tulsa  .  .  .  . 
Ar.  New  York  .  . 


9:00  am 
3:30  pm 
8:40  pm 


the  SOUTHERNER  Flight 


Lv.  San  Francisco 
Ar.  Dallas  .  .  . 
Ar.  New  York  .  . 


11:55  pm 
6:30  am 
12:15  pm 


AMERICAN 

AIRLINES'"^ 


C^^l^^/lnuricai  Jieading  A.irline 
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NEWSPAPERS 

MICRO-PHOTO’S 

MICROFILM  SERVICE 


Hundreds  of  the  nation’s  leading  dailies, 
including  the  New  York  Daily  News,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  Detroit  News,  and  Milwaukee 
Journal  .  .  .  use  Micro  Photo's  advanced 
service.  Because  Micro  Photo’s  new  2-page 
microfilming  gives  you  clearer,  BIGGER 
enlargements  than  any  other  2-page 
method!  And  at  no  increase  in  price!! 
Send  for  details  and  film  samples  today 
.  .  .  now.  You  can  compare  and  prove 
Micro  Photo’s  microfilming  advantages  on 
your  own  reader! 


We’re  headquarters,  too,  for  all  types  reading 
and  storage  equipment,  film  and  processing 
.  .  .  a  single,  centralized  source  for  oil  your 
microfilming  needs. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


Hamilton  Meridelh 

Springfield,  O. 
Dailies  Promote 
2  Executives 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Appointment  of  Earl  C.  Meri- 
deth  as  general  manager,  and 
Robert  S.  Hamilton  as  business 
manager  of  the  Springfield  Daily 
News  and  Siin  was  announced 
this  week  by  James  M.  Cox,  Jr., 
president,  and  Edgar  Morris,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Both  Mr.  Merideth  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  have  been  long  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Merideth  first  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  with  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  in  192i  at 
the  completion  of  his  service  in 
the  United  States  Army.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  post  of  assistant 
circulation  manager,  and  in  1933 
was  appointed  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Springfield  News  and 
Sun.  He  was  promoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1942. 

Mr.  Hamilton  joined  the  News 
and  Sun  in  1935  after  graduating 
from  Wittenberg  College.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  mailing  room  to 
the  circulation  department.  His 
newspaper  activity  was  interrupted 
in  1943  to  enlist  in  the  navy.  At 
the  completion  of  his  war  serv¬ 
ice  in  1946  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  he  reentered  circula¬ 
tion  work,  and  in  1947  was  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  manager.  In 
1949  he  became  executive  as¬ 
sistant. 

Mr.  Morris,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  papers  since 
1910,  and  publisher  and  general 
manager  since  1924,  will  continue 
as  publisher. 

■ 

Paul  Williams  Cited 
For  .  Safety  Crusade 

Omaha 

Paul  Williams,  safety  editor  of 
the  Omaha  World-Herald,  was 
named  by  the  Nebraska  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  the 
state’s  Outstanding  Young  Man  of 
1953. 

In  making  the  presentation  of 
the  Distinguished  Service  Key, 
Awards  Committee  Chairman  John 
Abramson  praised  Mr.  Williams’ 
I  work  in  heading  The  World-Her¬ 
ald  Crusade  for  Safety  from  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  January,  1953. 

Mr.  Williams  was  chosen  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  media  group  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  High- 
'  way  Safety,  Feb.  17-19. 

,  Mr.  Williams  joined  the  World- 
‘  Herald  staff  in  July,  1946. 
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AP  Urges  Care 
With  Verbs  in 
Political  Story 

Associated  Press  reporters  were 
cautioned  this  week  by  Executive 
Editor  Alan  J.  Gould  to  choose 
verbs  and  adjectives  judiciously  in 
writing  political  stories.  His  “note 
of  warning”  said: 

“Politics  are  rough  and  will  get 
rougher  before  November — so  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  warn 
against  misuse  of  verbs  and  adjec¬ 
tives. 

“Remember:  There  never  was  a 
verb  better  than  ‘said’;  there  -never 
was  an  adjective  that  really  im¬ 
proved  a  controversial  political 
story. 

“We  have  seen  some  horrible 
examples  this  week,  all  of  which 
could  have  been  avoided  by  simple 
verbs,  or  elimination  of  a  fired- 
up  adjective. 

“One  story  called  Sen.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  a  ‘fiery  Senator.’  Some 
people  dispute  that.  We’ve  had 
phrases  like  ‘stinging  attack,’  ‘sting¬ 
ing  rebuke,’  and  the  verb  ‘noted’ 
which  connotes  truth. 

“The  prize  of  them  all  (not 
AP)  was  this  lead:  ‘Canton,  Ohio 
— Senator  McCarthy  disclosed  to¬ 
day  the  Democratic  party  was  the 
party  of  treason  x  x.’ 

“Which  re-emphasizes:  There 
never  was  a  verb  better  than 
‘said.’  ” 

■ 

2  Papers  Capture  All 
Sports  Contest  Prizes 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

The  Binghamton  Sun  and 
Schenectady  Union-Star  monopo¬ 
lized  the  second  annual  sportswrit- 
ing  and  photo  contest  of  the  East¬ 
ern  League  Baseball  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  each  paper  capturing  two 
of  the  four  awards,  league  head¬ 
quarters  here  announced. 

A  column  by  Marvin  Behr. 
sports  editor  of  the  Sun,  was 
judged  the  best  column,  and  a 
photo  by  Sun  photographer 
Charles  Teed  was  the  top  action 
photo. 

The  best  spot  news  stories  were 
written  by  A1  DeSantis,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Union-Star,  and  Hal 
Buell,  a  sportswriter  on  the  same 
paper. 

■ 

25th  Music  Fete 
Set  for  Aug.  21 

Chicago 

The  silver  anniversary  of  the 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Chicago  Tribune  Chari¬ 
ties.  Inc.,  will  be  celebrated  in 
Soldiers’  Field  on  Saturday  night, 
Aug.  21,  Philip  Maxwell,  director 
of  the  Festival,  said  this  week. 

The  theme  of  the  25th  annual 
Music  Festival  is  to  be  a  tribute 
to  the  more  than  100,000  men, 
women,  and  children  from  every 
state  in  the  union  and  from  Cana¬ 
da,  Mexico,  and  Europe,  who  have 
participated  in  these  events. 
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Two  Cups  for  a  Nickel! 

Facts  You  Should  Know  About  the  Price  of  Coffee  Today 


99 


A  cup  of  COFFEE !  No  other  beverage  is  so  American. 
Coffee  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  American  scene  as  the  “hot 
dog”  or  a  piece  of  apple  pie.  That  is  why  all  of  us  are  so 
concerned  every  time  the  price  of  coffee  goes  up.  This  is  not 
the  fault  of  your  grocer.  When  coffee  costs  him  more,  he 
has  to  charge  you  more.  And  when  it  comes  down,  he 
quickly  reduces  the  price  to  you. 

The  price  of  roasted  coffee  is  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol,  too  !  We  don't  like  increasing  coffee  prices  any 
better  than  you  do.  But  the  cost  of  green  coffee  is 
the  largest  single  factor  in  setting  the  price  at  which 
roasted  coffee  can  be  sold.  And,  to  keep  your  gro¬ 
cer's  shelf  stocked  with  Hills  Bros.  Coffee,  we  have 
no  other  choice  but  to  pay  the  going  price  for  the 
top-quality  green  coffees  that  we  select  for  our  blend. 

Here  is  what  has  been  causing  green  coffee  prices  to 
keep  on  going  up  for  the  past  seven  years. 

There  is  no  coffee  grown  in  the  continental  United 
States.  All  of  the  green  coffee  beans  roasted  in  this  country 
have  to  be  imported  —  mostly  from  South  and  Central 
America.  The  use  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
creased  by  one-third  in  the  past  ten  years,  and,  with  the 
constantly  growing  desire  for  more  coffee  in  Europe  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  huge  supplies  of  green  coffee 
which  used  to  exist  in  the  producing  countries  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  Figures  from  all  sources  show  that  gradually 
but  surely  we  have  been  approaching  the  point  where  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  which  do  not  grow  any 
coffee  are  now  wanting  to  huy  more  coffee  than  the  produc¬ 
ing  countries  are  able  to  supply. 

The  coffee-growing  countries  are  aware  of  this,  and 
they  have  been  very  active  in  starting  to  grow  more  coffee. 
But  it  takes  five  years  for  a  coffee  tree  to  come  into  full 
bearing,  and  only  a  part  of  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
new  trees  that  have  been  planted  are  beginning  to  produce 
much  coffee. 

In  this  race  between  supply  and  demand,  the  most 
recent  misfortune  of  all  was  the  damaging  frost  which  hit 
Brazil— the  largest  producing  country— in  July,  1953,  which 
is  winter  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  All  reports  indicate 
that  the  frost  actually  killed  off  or  set  back  many  of  the 
young  trees,  and  inflicted  serious  harm  to  older  good- 
producing  trees  in  some  areas.  Because  of  this  damage  the 


crop  to  be  harvested  this  year  will  be  much  smaller  than 
hoped  for.  Hence,  the  “Coffee  World”  is  now  going  through 
a  period  of  “tight  supply”  and  increasing  of  prices.  But 
we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  larger  crops  will  bring 
relief  .  .  .  and  coffee  prices  will  be  on  the  way  down  again. 

Today  nearly  everybody  seems  to  think  the  price  of 
coffee  is  too  high.  One  reason  it  does  look  high  right  now 
is  because  for  many  years  the  price  of  green  coffee  was  so 
low  it  hardly  covered  the  cost  of  planting,  growing,  pick¬ 
ing  from  the  trees,  and  all  the  steps  that  have  to  be  gone 
through  in  getting  green  coffee  ready  for  export.  That  was 
in  the  days  when  there  was  more  green  coffee  in  the  produc¬ 
ing  countries  than  the  world  market  could  use. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the  real  worth  of 
any  pound  of  coffee  is  something  that  has  to  be 
determined  by  individuals,  and  that,  of  course, 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  their  own  ideas  about 
coffee  and  how  much  they  enjoy  it. 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  the  cost  of  coffee  this 
way?  When  brewed  at  the  standards  of  measurement 
recommended  by  the  Coffee  Brewing  Institute,  Inc.  (2  level 
tablespoons  of  coffee  to  each  6-oz.  cup  of  water),  a  pound 
of  coffee  will  make  40  full-strength  cups.  So,  even  with 
coffee  around  a  dollar  a  pound,  coffee  prepared  at  home 
costs  only  about  cents  a  cup  .  .  .  TWO  CUPS  FOR 
A  NICKEL. 

Even  if  coffee  were  to  cost  as  much  as  3  cents  per  cup, 
it  would  still  be  among  the  least  expensive  of  all  beverages. 
And  what  else  served  in  the  American  home  gives  so  much 
satisfaction— to  so  many  people— at  such  little  cost— as  a 
cup  of  good  coffee! 

To  guarantee  full  enjoyment  of  each  cup  of  coffee  that 
you  serve  in  your  home,  be  sure  to  choose  Hills  Bros. 
Coffee— the  brand  you  can  rely  on,  pound  after  pound . . .  day 
after  day.  Brew  your  coffee  carefully  . . .  and  avoid  waste. 

Regardless  of  what  it  may  be  necessary  for  us 
to  pay  in  the  world  market  for  the  kinds  of  green 
coffee  which  we  require,  it  is  the  determined  policy 
of  our  company  that  we  will  continue  to  maintain 
the  traditionally  high  quality  of  Hills  Bros.  Coffee 
and  sell  it  to  your  retail  grocer  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 


Hills  Bros  Coffee,  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  California.  Plants  at  San  Francisco  and  Edgewater,  N.  J.  Established  1878 
Publishers  may  use  any  or  all  of  this  material,  with  or  without  credit  to  Hills  Bros.  Coffee,  Inc.,  in  view  of  the  news  importance  of  the  coffee  price  situation. 

_  CowrrifM  I9S4  by  HjRs  Bm.  OWm,  Ine. 
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LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 
DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Ill  more  iluiii  ii  10(>  This  Week 

:uivei!ist*rs  pl.-otnl  a  total  of 
lines  in  ilu*  Louisville  Courier- 
Jiiurnal  Suiulay  Ma^razine.  In  the 
ten-year  neriotl  Iroiii  1114 *-2  to  105-. 
the  Ltmisville  t'ourier-Journal  Sun- 
jilay  Matrazirie  irrew  in  a4lvertisintf^ 
[linejure  from  .‘lothOtMl  linr«j  annually 
Mo  l.oUU.UOU. 

Send  for  yovr  free  copy  of  a  new  factual 
study  of  newspaper  supplements.  Write 
to:  Promotion  Department,  The  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 


*  THE  LOUISVILLE 

Cottrier^'^onmal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  Courier- Journal  Circulation  303,- 
238  •  Member  of  The  Locally- Edited 
Group  •  Represented  Notionolly  by  The 
Branham  Company. 


•  •  •  Whaf  you  ought 

to  know  about: 

•  PROFITABLE  RETAIL 

ADVERTISING 

JoM-ph  R.  Rfiweii,  W  .  T.  Grants  Ca.; 
Donald  F.  Riankertz,  C'.  of  Penna, 

H0\V-10-n0-IT  guide  to  all  asixcts 
of  successful  st(>re  advertising,  retail 
sales  promotion.  Where,  when,  how 
to  advertise  for  Consistent,  money¬ 
making  results.  Details  of  planning, 
budgeting,  media  selection,  etc.  0\er 
100  actual  ads  illustrate  sounil,  un 
sound  practices.  92  ills.  $4.00 

•  COOPERATIVE 
ADVERTISING 

Mother  Story  Hutchins,  former 
Pres.^  Hutchint  Advertitinfc  Co,^  Inc, 

.ALL  THK  F.\CTS  alx.ut  dealer- 
manufacturer  atlvertising — the  way  to 
mal^e  it  pay!  How  to  plan,  prtnluce, 
and  follow-through  campaigns  that 
ring  up  dealer  sales.  Case  examples 
highlight  important  do’s  and  don'ts 
in  counter  displays,  newspaper  ads, 
TV^,  radio,  car  cards,  etc.  73  ills. 

$4.00 


Order  direct  from: 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 

I  Chicago  U.  Announces 
I  Communication  Degree 


!  By  Dwight  Bentel 

The  University  of  Chicago  has 
announced  a  master's  degree  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  study  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

Broad  research  and  instruction¬ 
al  resources  of  the  institution  will 
be  thrown  into  analysis  of  “com¬ 
munication  process  and  its  effects 
'  on  opinions,  attitudes  and  behav¬ 
ior.” 

One  purpose  is  to  produce  prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  various  communi¬ 
cation  fields  with  broad  under- 
'  standing  of  the  implications  and 
’  impact  of  their  media. 

The  program  will  include  no 
I  courses  in  journalism  as  such.  It 
hopes  to  attract  students  who 
I  plan  careers  in  some  area  of  pub- 
I  lie  communication,  and  who  al- 
!  ready  have  had  training  or  exper- 
I  ience  in  journalism.  Specifically 
j  included  are  graduates  of  occupa¬ 
tional  programs  in  journalism  at 
:  other  colleges  and  universities. 

“We  hope  to  give  them  a  better 
,  understanding  of  the  way  in  which 
;  meanings  are  effectively  com¬ 
municated,  and  the  impact  of 
mass  communication  upon  human 
behavior,”  says  Dr.  George  H. 
Brown,  acting  chairman  of  the 
^  Committee  on  Communication 
which  is  conducting  the  project. 

The  undertaking  “reflects  the 
general  belief  that,  in  addition  to 
I  technical  competence,  a  greater 
:  awareness  of  the  social  and  po- 
j  litical  implications  of  the  mass 
j  media  is  necessary  for  those  per¬ 
sons  who  enter  a  career  in  pub- 
j  lie  communication.”  he  says. 

I  Chicago’s  program  ignores  tra- 
I  ditional  departmental  organization 
and  cuts  across  a  dozen  indepen¬ 
dent  subject  areas  for  its  content 
and  teaching  personnel.  The  com¬ 
mittee  includes  professors  of  in¬ 
ternational  communication,  library 
I  science,  marketing,  social  sciences, 
j  political  science,  sociology,  psy- 
'  chology,  education,  business  ad- 
,  ministration,  planning,  and  Eng¬ 
lish. 

:  Dr.  Brown  himself  is  a  pro- 

i  fessor  of  marketing,  and  a  widely 
'  known  writer  in  business  and  e<jo- 
nomic  journals. 

The  new  program  is  not  a  devi¬ 
ation  from  Chicago’s  traditional 
opposition  to  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism,  Dr.  Brown  says.  “There 
has  been  no  change  in  our  basic 
philosophy  of  devoting  the  under¬ 
graduate  program  to  the  liberal 
arts.  Nor  is  it  new  that  the  work 
at  the  master’s  level  tends  to  have 
j  one  or  more  occupational  objec¬ 
tives  including  in  almost  every 
case  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
matter  studied.” 

Nevertheless  it  does  appear  to 
split  with  former  Chancellor  Hut¬ 


chins'  oft  repeated  declaration 
that  the  only  effective  prepara¬ 
tion  for  journalism  is  a  good  lib¬ 
eral  education  and  a  job  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  seems  to  constitute  a 
judgment  that  (whatever  the  ap¬ 
proach)  there  is  a  specialized  kind 
of  preparation  for  most  effective 
practice  in  communications  fields. 

Current  and  projected  studies 
include  “Economic  and  social 
functions  of  the  small  commun¬ 
ity  newspaper  in  a  metropolitan 
region;  Formulation  and  valida¬ 
tion  of  standards  for  press  per¬ 
formance  compatible  with  demo¬ 
cratic  requirements;  Influence  of 
economic  structure  and  techno¬ 
logical  organization  of  the  media 
of  mass  communication  upon  the 
nature  of  their  product,  and  the 
subsequent  impact  of  media  con¬ 
tent  on  the  community;  Factors 
which  determine  the  credibility  of 
a  particular  communication  under 
various  conditions  and  for  differ¬ 
ent  audiences.” 

U.C.  Offers  Course  on 
International  Information 

A  NEW  course,  “Theories  and 
Problems  in  the  Conduct  of  In¬ 
ternational  Information  Programs” 
will  be  offered  this  Spring  by  the 
Journalism  Department  at  the 
University  of  California. 

Listed  as  “journalism  196,”  the 
course  will  cover  many  new  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  today  in  the 
project  of  a  “free  world”  propa¬ 
ganda  output  ...  on  what  basis 
foreign  nations  are  chosen  as  tar¬ 
gets  for  shortwave  broadcasts, 
news  dispatches,  and  libraries; 
how  these  nations  are  studied  to 
determine  factors  of  interest,  pre¬ 
judice.  and  tradition  which  will 
affect  communication  to  them; 
how  unfriendly  propaganda  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  countered;  and  how 
short-range  and  long-range  pro¬ 
grams  are  conducted. 

The  course  will  be  taught  by 
Visiting  Professor  Charles  M. 
Hulten,  one  time  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  state,  former  general 
manager  of  the  International  In¬ 
formation  and  educational  ex¬ 
change  program. 

■ 

J-Scholarship 

Janet  Bergman.  1 5-year-old 
Brooklyn  girl,  has  been  declared 
winner  of  the  first  full  journalism 
scholarship  ever  awarded  at  Long 
Island  University.  The  scholarship 
is  given  by  the  Publicists  Guild 
of  New  York,  which  derives  the 
funds  for  it  from  the  organization’s 
annual  Ballyhoo  Ball,  which  will 
be  held  this  year  on  March  30 
at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

EDITOR  (S  PU 


Houston  Station 
Airs  TV  Course 
In  Journalism 

Hoe  s  TON 

Major  skills  of  the  fourth  estate 
are  now  being  taught  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  directly  by  television. 

The  journalism  lectures  are  be¬ 
ing  conducted  over  the  University’s 
new  educational  station.  KUHT. 
Channel  8.  The  programs,  which 
are  transmitted  to  the  entire  Gulf 
Coast  area,  include  such  subjects 
as  editing,  make-up,  news  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  interviewing.  They  are 
beamed  toward  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism  students. 

On  the  future  agenda  is  a  home- 
study  course  for  adults  on  “Better 
Public  Relations  for  Your  Organ¬ 
ization  or  Club.”  Those  signing  up 
for  the  course  will  receive  a  text¬ 
book  and  assignments.  They  will 
visit  the  campus  regularly  for  dis¬ 
cussion  periods.  Lectures  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  are  presented  strictly 
via  television. 

The  high  school  TV  lectures  are 
presented  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  University  Interscholastic 
League  of  Texas,  which  has  a 
membership  of  1000  high  schools, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

During  a  recent  demonstration 
of  news  photography,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  shot  a  studio  scene  under 
close  observation  of  TV  cameras. 
Then,  he  opened  his  camera,  a 
Land  Polaroid  press  model,  and 
pulled  out  the  completed  print  of 
the  picture  for  immediate  viewing 
by  the  home  audience. 

On  each  of  the  weekly  high 
school  TV  lectures,  a  different  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  staff  is  invited  to 
be  on  the  air,  demonstrating  the 
subject  under  discussion. 

“On  the  high  school  level,  our 
major  objective  is  to  achieve  an 
immediate  and  unlimited  gathering 
of  student  newsmen  each  week  to 
aid  in  bringing  about  better  jour¬ 
nalism  education  through  TV,” 
Bruce  Underwood,  chairman  of 
the  University  of  Houston  school 
of  journalism,  said. 

Future  plans  for  teaching  jour¬ 
nalism  by  television  include  semi¬ 
nars  for  the  local  press. 

■ 

Women's  College  Paper 
Adds  Another  Day 

Denton,  Tex. 

The  Daily  Lass-O  of  the  Texas 
State  College  for  Women,  only 
women’s  college  daily  newspaper 
in  the  United  States,  added  an¬ 
other  day  to  its  schedule  starting 
with  the  Feb.  8  issue.  Publication 
days  for  the  afternoon  newspaper 
now  are  Monday  through  Friday. 

The  change  was  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  service  to  the  col¬ 
lege  community  and  to  increase 
work  experience  for  journalism 
students.  Robert  W.  Chambers, 
journalism  professor,  is  supervisor. 
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Mr.  Harger  told  the  audience  p^ess  Called  Aid 
or  his  experiences  as  a  journalism  tp  «  i  in  j 
teacher  at  the  university  from  TO  SchOOl  Boards 
1905  to  1911.  Atlxntic  City,  N.  J. 

“Whenever  an  important  news-  School  boards  of  the  nation 

paperman  came  through  Law-  were  urged,  at  the  convention  of 
rence  I  asked  him  to  talk  to  my  the  National  School  Boards  Asso- 
classes  and  had  the  students  in-  ciation  here,  to  lift  "the  iron  cur- 
terview  him.”  Mr.  Harger  said,  tain  in  school  affairs”  and  invite 
"One  of  the  men  who  accepted  newspaper  reporters  to  their  meet- 
my  invitation  was  the  editor  of  ings. 

the  old  Harper’s  Weekly.  He  "There  are  still  school  boards 
came  to  Lawrence  complete  with  which  operate  in  the  dark  and. 
valet.  as  a  result,  they  are  suspect.” 

"1  had  told  my  students  to  ig-  Honore  E.  Savaria.  president  of  Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
nore  the  obvious  and  the  routine  both  the  West  Springfield  ( Mass. )  The  project  will  be  climaxed  on 
in  getting  a  story  or  an  interview.  Board  of  Education  and  the  Mas-  March  27  by  a  concert  by  the  In- 
and  they  followed  my  advice  only  sachusetts  .Association  of  School  dianapolis  Symphony  conducted  by 
too  well.  When  the  stories  ap-  Committees,  said.  Dr.  Fabien  Sevitzky. 

peared  in  type  the  elegant  editor  “Hold  open  meetings.”  he  To  stimulate  interest  in  the  con- 

received  a  few  routine,  dull  para-  urged.  “Invite  the  newspapers,  test,  editors  of  all  high  .school 
graphs.  Far  better  to  have  that  reporter  papers  in  the  city  were  invited  to 

"The  students  had  interviewed  hear  both  sides  of  a  question  as  “meet  the  critic” — the  Star’s  music 
the  valet,  and  Kansas  newspa-  it  is  discussed  in  open  meeting,  and  drama  editor,  Corbin  Patrick, 
per  readers  were  entertained  and  than  to  print  half  of  the  story  and  the  radio  station’s  program 
edified  by  accounts  of  how  he  which  he  gathered  on  street  cor-  director.  Wayland  Fullington.  at 
dressed  and  undressed  his  master.”  ners  and  in  back  rooms.”  a  turnabout  interview. 


White  School 
Plans  Center, 
Honors  Harger 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

A  historical  center  for  journal¬ 
ism  will  be  started  in  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journalism 
and  Public  Information  at  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

The  William  Allen  White 
foundation  appropriated  $4,000 
for  the  center  at  its  fifth  annual 
meeting  here  Feb.  10.  The  found¬ 
ation  also  voted  to  sponsor  insti¬ 
tutes  and  seminars  to  be  held  in 
various  sections  of  the  .state  for 
Kansas  editors  and  newspaper¬ 
men. 

The  historical  center  will  be  in 
the  present  reading  room  of  the 
journalism  school,  which  already 
has  the  Albert  T.  Reid  collection 
of  cartoon  originals,  the  George 
Matthew  Adams  collection  of 
William  Allen  White  first  editions, 
and  the  Robert  Gilbert  collection 
of  magazine  first  editions.  The 
school  is  now  collecting  original 
cartoons  by  living  newspaper  and 
magazine  cartoonists. 

Clyde  M.  Reed,  publisher  of  the 
Parsons  Sun,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  foundation  to  succeed 
Alvin  S.  McCoy  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Letter  from  Eisenhower 

Charles  M.  Harger,  91 -year-old 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Abi¬ 
lene  (Kan.)  Reflector-Chronicle. 
received  the  first  annual  William 
Allen  White  foundation  award  for 
journalistic  merit.  Mr.  Harger. 
publisher  of  the  Abilene  paper 
since  1888,  also  received  a  letter 
from  President  Eisenhower  con¬ 
gratulating  him  on  the  award. 
The  President  wrote; 

“I  am  enormously  pleased  and 
proud  that  you  should  have  this 
well-deserved  and  important  trib¬ 
ute  to  your  many  services  to  Abi¬ 
lene,  to  Kansas,  and  to  the  entire 
field  of  journalism.  I  think  I  am 
even  more  proud  that  I  have  been 
privileged  for  so  many  years  to 
call  you  my  good  and  helpful 
friend.” 

Mr.  Harger  sponsored  President 
Eisenhower’s  appointment  to  West 
Point  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  urge  Mr.  Eisenhower  to  run 
for  the  presidency.  He  also  was 
active  in  establishing  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  museum  in  Abilene. 

Fred  W.  BrinkerhofT,  editor  of 
the  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Sun  ami 
Headlight  and  a  trustee  of  the 
foundation,  presented  the  award 
at  a  luncheon  attended  by  150,  in¬ 
cluding  foundation  members,  jour¬ 
nalism  students  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  and  Kansas  newspapermen. 

Mr.  BrinkerhofT  said  Mr.  Har¬ 
ger  “knows  a  nitwit  or  a  fraud 
when  he  sees  one.  can  spot  a 
hypocrite  from  afar,  and  locate  a 
demagogue  by  odor.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  equally  proficient  in 
identifying  ability  and  integrity 
for  public  office.” 


Mr.  Savaria  said  school  boards 
should  realize  that  “newspapers 
are  still  the  greatest  power  for 
good  or  bad  publicity  .  .  .” 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


air’  to  publicize  any  competing  keeps  radio  from  promoting  tele¬ 
advertising  medium.  vision  and  vice  versa. 

“The  only  radio  stations  en-  “The  newspaper  business,”  he 
titled  to  free  listings  of  programs,  said,  “is  not  the  only  business 
news  and  feature  articles  about  where  quirks  and  inconsistencies 
entertainers,  are  the  stations  which  creep  into  the  general  rules  of 
have  program  managers  and  business,  leaving  openings  for 
which  arrange  programs  that  will  criticism.” 

attract  an  audience.  Small  sta-  Preliminary  results  of  a  survey 
tions  that  play  phonograph  rec-  seeking  information  concerning 
ords  all  day,  and  do  not  change  the  policy  of  newspapers  with  re- 
the  format  of  their  programs  spect  to  charging  stations  for  the 
from  one  month  to  the  next,  cer-  publication  of  program  logs  were 
tainly  are  not  creating  any  news  announced  by  the  NARTB. 
that  could  be  judged  important  to  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all 
newspaper  readers.  radio  and  television  members  of 

“Let  me  impress  it  upon  every-  the  association.  On  the  basis  of 
one  that  those  newspapers  that  a  76%  response,  results  showed: 
carry  radio  and  TV  programs  free  That  87%  of  the  stations  do 
do  so  because  they  believe  they  not  pay  for  publication  of  logs, 
are  giving  their  readers  a  service  That  13%  of  the  stations  are 
that  is  valuable  to  them,  because  paying  newspapers  for  the  publi- 
they  believe  their  readers  will  ap-  cation  of  logs — either  through  ex- 
preciate  it.”  change  of  time  for  space,  or  by 

Exchange  of  Space  and  Time  direct  compensation  at  regular 
2.  Newspapers  that  exchange  newspaper  rates, 
spa^  in  their  papers  for  time  on  That  27%  of  the  stations  are 
radio  and  TV  stations.  being  asked  to  pay — and  that,  of 

“This  group  works  on  a  basis  of  this  number,  14%  are  not  paying 
‘exchanging  space  for  time,’  seems  and  are  using  other  meth^s  of 
radio  and  TV  station  managers,  ‘o  2  fine  solution  for  conveying  program  log  informa- 

newspapers  have  the  right  to  carry  those  not  too  enthusiastic  about  tion  to  the  public.  Of  those  not 
these  programs  and  listings  or  other  fellow’s  medium;  or  for  paying,  and  employing  their  own 
leave  them  out  as  they  see  fit.  publishers  who  do  not  9wn  radio  promotional  devices  (direct  mail. 
There  is  no  law  that  says  we  have  stations,  yet  believe  there  broadcast  promotion,  etc.),  none 

to  carry  them.  Station  managers  some  value  in  cross-promotion  reported  dissatisfaction  with  their 
who  get  incensed  about  newspa-  ^^''’sp^pers  with  radio  present  methods, 

pers  and  their  obligations  to  their  Those  asked  to  pay  are  in  city 

readers,  demanding  that  programs  3.  Newspapers  that  do  not  rec-  or  community  population  areas 
be  carried  as  a  public  service,  are  ognize  radio  and  TV'  programs  as  representing  approximately  9,000,- 
not  so  generous  when  approached  newsworthy  and  force  the  stations  000  people. 

■  to  buy  listings  in  the  pro^am  Those  not  asked  to  pay  are  in 
logs  or  to  buy  display  advertising  city  or  community  population 
space  to  publicize  their  programs,  areas  representing  about  66,000,- 
‘This  group  contains  the  ele-  000  people.  (The  population  fig¬ 
ments  of  a  troublesome  situation,  ures  are  for  the  communities  and 
Once  more,  I  admit  that  newspa-  cities  only  —  not  for  the  metro- 
per  publishers  have  a  right  to  de-  politan  areas), 
termine  how  much,  and  on  what  Of  the  stations  (13%)  paying 

basis,  radio  and  TV  progranris  some  consideration  for  log  pub- 

shall  run  in  their  papers.  I  admit,  lication,  one-fourth  are  newspa- 
too,  that  those  publishers  who  in-  per-owned  operations, 
sist  on  payment  by  the  rate  card  in  a  number  of  communities, 
for  anything  that  runs  in  their  the  survey  shows,  newspapers  have 
papers  on  the  subject  of  radio  and  increased  their  revenue  from  the 
television  may  be  right  in  theory,  page  on  which  the  log  listings  ap- 
but  I  can’t  help  wondering.  pear  without  charge  to  stations  by 

“What’s  the  object?  Making  the  selling  small  advertisements  in 
other  medium  pay  its  way?  Sy-  several  ways,  i.e.,  boxing  in  list- 
phoning  off  advertising  dollars  ings  with  small  advertisements, 
from  the  competing  medium?  Re-  separating  listings  with  bold  type 
fusing  to  help  build  an  audience  “liners,”  etc. 
for  the  other  medium’s  program?  ■ 

Keeping  the  ignorant  of  Press-TV  Feature 

the  radio  and  TV  programs  so  -  T?,*«/ncrn 

they  will  spend  more  time  read-  -ru  c  r  •  z-'  it  o 

ing  newspapers?  Whatever  reason  S'"  Call-Bulletin 

thlse  publishers  have  for  main-  .  ^f^O-TV  here  now  proffer 

taining  this  policy  is  all  right  with  ^  .Jf**  Can  Do  It  feature 

me.  They  aPe  certainly  entitled  to  i? 

their  opinions,  but  I  am  entitled  m  the  Call-Bulletin  pre- 

to  mine”  sents  patterns.  The  television  show 

Broadcasters  Inconsistent  demonstrates  how 

^  »  •  ,  r  11  patterns  are  developed. 


Riggers  Recommends 
Cross-Promotion  Policy 


Cttn  yoir  Identify  H 


•  The  cherry  blossoms  help  place  it  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  But— is  it  the  Lincoln  or  Jefferson  Memorial? 

In  stereo  work  good  reproductions  are  easily 
identified  by  sharpness  of  detail . .  .  gradation  of 
tones.  For  such  favorable  results  time  after  time¬ 
line  or  halftone— leading  stereotypers  depend  on 
BURGESS  MATS.  They  know  that  burgess  mats  reg¬ 
ister  every  detail  without  fail. 

There’s  no  substitute  for  quality 
...  so  it  will  pay  you  to  use 
BURGESS  mats. 


{Jeffertom  kfemoriai) 


BURCESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

ManufcKturart  and  Ditiributort 
of  kurgoM  Chroma  and  Tono-Tox  Mol* 
Praapert,  IMnois 


Mathews  Family  Buys 
Cordele  (Ga.)  Dispatch 

CORDELE,  Ga. 

Editor  -  publisher  E.  W.  Math¬ 
ews  has  announced  a  two  -  way 
management  change  in  the  Daily 
Conlele  Dispatch.  He  said  that 
entire  ownership  of  the  stock  in 
the  Cordele  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mathews  family,  following  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  stock  formerly  held 
bs  James  S.  and  Betty  Rae  Hay¬ 
ward;  and  he  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Gerald  R.  (Bob) 
Hunter  as  managing  editor. 

New  officers  in  the  directorate 
are  E.  W.  Mathews  as  president; 
Kenneth  Mathews,  vicepresident; 
and  Vira  L.  Mathews,  .secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayward  have 
resigned  their  positions  on  the 
Dispatch  and  their  future  plans  are 
indefinite. 

*  «  « 

Mrs.  June  McDonald  has  sold 
the  Pell  Lake  (Wis. )  Marquee  to 
.A.  H.  Hagerty,  Richmond.  Ill., 
owner  of  several  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  Mrs.  McDonald,  who  was 
acquitted  last  November  of  a  libel 
charge,  plans  to  devote  her  time 
to  a  newspaper  she  operates  in 
Necedah,  Wis. 

«  *  ♦ 

The  Litchfield  (Conn.)  En¬ 
quirer,  129-year-old  weekly,  has 
been  sold  by  John  W.  Nash  to 
Julian  M.  Moss,  president  of  the 
County  Press.  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  six  Westchester  County 
(N.  Y.)  weeklies.  Mr.  Nash 
bought  the  paper  in  January,  1953. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mark  C.  Green  has  sold  the 
94-year  old  Wapello  (Iowa)  Re¬ 
publican  to  H.  Frank  Lunsford 
and  James  L.  Hodges,  owners  of 
the  Louisa  County  Publishing 
Company.  Mr.  Green  said  he  will 
enter  the  daily  paper  field. 

*  *  * 

W.  L.  Fritz  Arrowsmith  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  purchased 
the  Wilton  Junction  Advocate, 
which  has  been  operated  for  the 
last  18  months  by  the  Williams 
Publishing  C>o. 

*  «  * 

Sale  of  the  Plymouth  (Wis.) 
Review,  a  weekly,  to  Marsh  Ga¬ 
briel,  formerly  of  Minneapolis, 
has  been  announced  by  A1  and 
Joyce  Petermann,  who  assumed 
ownership  in  1947. 

*  *  « 

Walter  and  Eleanor  COry  have 
'ftpdwhased  the  Wanewoc  (Wis.) 
Reporter,  a  weeWy  (hOy  sold  to 
Lbster  Arnold  in  1952. 

*  *  • 

The  Sikeston  CMo.)  Herald,  54- 
year-dld  weekly,  has  been  acquired 
by  a  newly  formed  group.  Herald 
Publishing  Company,  from  Clint 
H.  Denman.  Principal  stockhold¬ 
ers  are  Mrs.  C.  L.  Blanton,  Sr. 
and  'members  of  her  family,  who 
own  the  Sikeston  Standard,  a 
daily. 


Marine  Scribes 
Will  Honor  Uris 

Leon  Uris,  author  of  “Battle  | 
Cry,”  has  been  selected  by  the ! 
Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspon- 1 
dents’  Association  to  receive  a  | 
plaque  Feb.  20  at  a  dinner  climax- ; 
ing  the  group’s  first  national  re¬ 
union  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Uris  wrote  the  best-selling  j 
novel  about  the  Marines,  which  is 
now  being  made  into  a  film  by  I 
Warner  Brothers,  while  working  i 
for  six  years  as  a  circulation  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  \ 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin, 


St.  John  Daily  Capital 
Merged  with  Weekly 

St.  John,  Kan. 

Leigh  Abbey,  for  the  past  few 
months  part  owner  of  the  St.  John 
Daily  Capital,  has  announced  the 
sale  of  his  interest  in  the  Capital ' 
to  Clelland  Cole,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  John  News,  a 
semi-weekly.  The  merger  was  ne- , 
gotiated  by  Bailey-Krehbiel  News¬ 
paper  Service  of  Salina  and  Nor-  j 
ton.  Kan. 

Mr.  Cole  intends  to  continue 
publication  of  the  Daily  Capital 
following  merger  of  the  two  print¬ 
ing  plants,  and  both  publications 
will  be  printed  in  the  former  News 
plant.  Associated  with  him  in  the 
new  merger  will  be  Harry  E. 
Wiles.  St.  John  attorney,  who 
transferred  his  interest  in  the 
Daily  Capital  into  the  merger.  He 
will  not  be  active  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  either  newspaper. 

Bailey-Krehbiel  Service  also  ne-i 
gotiated  the  sale  of  the  Fairbury 
(Neb.)  Daily  News  to  Virgil  L. 
Hill.  (E&P,  Feb.  6,  page  54.) 

■ 

Warnock  Will  Directs 
Sale  to  His  Partner 

Meriden,  Conn. 

The  Meriden  Hospital,  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
Meriden  Public  Health  and  Visit¬ 
ing  Nurse  Association  are  equal 
beneficiaries  under  trust  funds  to¬ 
taling  more  than  $88,000,  under 
the  will  of  Thomas  H.  Warnock. 
editor  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record 

The  will  directed  his  executor 
to  sell  his  interest  in  the  Record 
and  Journal,  afternoon  daily,  to  his 
life-long  partner,  Wayne  C.  Smith, 
publisher  of  the  two  newspapers. 

■ 

I 

New  Mexico  Weekly  j 
Goes  Up  for  Auction 

Gallup,  N.  M. 

The  McKinley  county  Warrior, 
weekly  newspaper  published  here, 
will  Im  sold  'at  auction  March  3 
by  Receiver  John  Romero. 

The  Warrior  went  into  receiver¬ 
ship  last  Oct.  1  on  petition  of  its 
pdWisher,  J.  P.  Wo^ward.  Bids 
will  be  taken  only  on  the  paper  as 
a  whole,  including  its  plant,  equip¬ 
ment,  good  will  and  liabilities. 


(Adie<''isement) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Steve  Tips  the  Balance 


Was  just  leaving  home  this  morning 
when  the  Missus  reminded  me  to  stop 
at  Steve  and  Al’s  Meat  Market  for  a 
pound  of  hamburger.  “Be  siure  to  get 
it  from  Steve,”  she  said. 

“  WAy.?”  I  wondered.  So  when  I  got 
to  the  market  I  asked  Steve  if  he 
knew.  ‘*ril  tell  you,  Joef^  he  said. 
‘‘Al  and  I  sell  the  same  meat,  and  a 
pound  is  a  pound.  Maybe  ifs  just 
that  we  go  at  it  differently. 

“A1  loads  the  scales  and  then  takes 
away  ’til  he  has  a  pound.  But  I  put  too 
little  on  and  start  adding  more.  To 
your  wife— that  probably  looks  like  a 
better  buy.” 

From  where  I  sit,  there's  always 
more  than  one  way  to  approach  a  thing 
and  still  come  out  fair  and  square  to 
all.  My  wife  likes  a  cup  of  tea  with 
dinner;  I  prefer  a  temperate  glass  of 
beer.  We  respect  each  other  and  get 
along  fine.  Gets  me  pretty  mad  though, 
when  somebody  starts  "'throwing  his 
weight  around''  and  demands  that  I 
see  things  exactly  his  way. 
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PROMOTION 

Let  Your  Market  Data 
Dispel  Recession  Talk 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Here’s  a  picture  of  some  think¬ 
ing  that’s  running  through  the 
minds  of  alert  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  men  who  are 
concerned  with  the  talk  of  an 
■economic  recession  in  this  country. 

“What  bothers  me,”  one  PM 
tells  us.  “is  that,  at  least  so  far  as 
our  market  is  concerned,  it’s  just 
not  true.  I  have  checked  with 
promotion  men  in  other  markets 
over  the  country  that  are  about 
our  size  and  shape,  and  they  tell 
me  the  same  thing. 

“Now  1  know  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  suggest  that,  if  we  were 
in  a  depression  or  a  recession,  we 
•could  talk  our  way  out  of  it.  But 
1  know  by  the  same  token  that  we 
can  darned  easily  talk  our  way 
into  one.  I’m  afraid  that’s  what 
we’re  doing  now.  At  least,  that’s 
what  some  elements  in  the  coun¬ 
try  seem  to  be  doing  now. 

“What  can  promotion  men  do 
jbout  it?  Well,  without  bragging, 
they  can  do  what  we’re  doing 
about  it.  We’re  stepping  up  our 
mailings  of  current  market  infor¬ 


mation,  highlighting  the  good 
business  situation  our  market  is 
in  right  now,  but  making  a  special 
point  of  highlighting  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  investing  that  is  going 
to  assure,  we  believe,  a  continu¬ 
ing  good  business  situation  in  our 
market. 

Combatting  a  Negative 

“We  had  quite  a  huddle  about 
this  in  our  shop  several  months 
ago  when  we  started  to  become 
aware  of  this  recession  talk.  We 
pulled  the  clips  out  of  our  own 
paper  to  see  whether  there  was 
anything  to  it  so  far  as  our  area 
was  concerned.  There  didn’t  seem 
to  be.  Then  we  double-checked  our 
editors  by  talking  to  merchants, 
manufacturers,  distributors,  bank¬ 
ers  and  others.  We  found  them  to 
be  of  the  same  opinion. 

“Just  in  the  normal  course  of 
events,  even  if  there  was  no  re¬ 
cession  talk  in  the  air,  we  had  a 
good  story  to  tell.  But  with  this 
(negative  atmosphere  starting  to 
spread,  we  felt  that  we  ought  not 


A  WEST  VIRGINIA  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 

“We  have  been  using  the  Keister  ‘Support 
the  Church’  series  for  the  past  six  years, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  public 
acceptance  of  your  service  has  been  re¬ 
markable.  Although  we  had  been  running 
a  church  page  for  over  ten  years  previous 
to  1947,  it  was  hard  to  sell.  The  Keister 
service  was  added  to  the  page  in  1947,  and 
1  believe  that  because  of  this  it  has  been  a 
snap  to  renew  the  page  from  year  to  year. 
We  expect  to  continue  the  ‘Support  the 
Church’  ads  indefinitely.” 

Let  us  send  you  proofs  and  full  information  about  America's  No.  1  reliirious 
feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appealimr  copy.  Now  runninir  regularly  in 
over  800  newspapers  in  U.  8.  A..  Canada.  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Write  Dept. 
MU.  Kei.-ter  .Vdvertisin?  Service.  StrasburR.  Virginia. 
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Muiry  Cited  as 
'Man  of  Year 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jim  Murry,  30-year-old  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  five  outstanding  young  men 
in  Georgia  by  the  State  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Feb.  14. 
He  had  previously  been  named 
Young  Man  of  the  Year  (1953J 
in  Atlanta. 

He  was  cited  in  the  state  award 
for  a  series  of  TV  programs  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  newspapers  and  for 
his  volunteer  work  with  public 
service  groups. 


only  to  tell  our  story,  but  tell  it 
more  often  and  more  boldly. 
That’s  what  we’re  doing  now.  .^nd 
1  think  if  every  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  that  can  honestly  tell  such 
a  story  did  the  same  thing,  we’d 
be  doing  a  whale  of  a  lot  toward 
stopping  this  recession  fear — and 
stopping  it  where  it  counts  a  lot, 
among  the  big  national  advertis¬ 
ers  and  their  agencies.” 

There’s  much  in  this  to  make 
every  newspaper  promotion  execu¬ 
tive  thoughtful.  A  great  deal  of 
the  current  market  data  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agencies 
get,  and  depend  upon,  comes  from 
newspaper  promotion  and  research 
shops.  If  we  are  in  a  recession,  to 
repeat  what  our  promotion  friend 
said,  no  promotion  will  talk  us  out 
of  it.  But  if  we’re  not  in  one,  pro¬ 
motion  can  do  a  lot  to  keep  us 
from  talking  ourselves  into  one. 

Public  Service 

Increasing  public  interest  in  in¬ 
formation  about  modern  medicine 
and  its  personal  application  to 
problems  of  health  and  wellbeing 
opens  a  new  area  of  newspaper 
public  service  and  promotion  that 
a  few  progressive  papers  over  the 
country  are  already  exploring. 

At  the  same  time,  an  increasing 
attitude  of  enlightenment  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  profession 
toward  explaining  and  discussing 
medical  and  health  problems 
makes  it  easier  than  it  has  been 
to  get  authoritative  cooperation  in 
such  public  service. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
and  Journal  has  had  real  success 
with  a  medical  forum.  So  has  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press.  So 
have  several  other  newspapers 
over  the  country.  It’s  a  field  well 
worth  looking  into. 

Another  form  of  public  service 
that  pays  dividends  is  the  New 
York  Journal- American’s  “Tour¬ 
nament  of  Orators,”  which  this 
week  starts  its  12th  annual  run¬ 
ning.  This  year’s  contest  will  de¬ 
vote  Itself  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
High  school  and  college  students 
in  the  Journal-American’s  area 
compete  for  some  $7,000  in  prizes. 

Just  getting  under  way,  too,  is 
another  Journal-American  public 
service  promotion.  This  is  its 
fourth  series  of  educational  broad- 
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ca.sts  on  ‘The  Historic  Heritage  of 
Old  New  York.”  The  city  and  the 
schools  cooperate  in  this  effort  to 
foster  community  interest  in  the 
city’s  historic  shrines  and  land¬ 
marks. 

A  public  service  of  still  another 
kind  is  performed  by  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier 
and  Register,  which  will  sponsor 
a  “Do  It  Yourself’  show  the  first 
week  in  April.  This  will  be  com¬ 
plete  with  motion  pictures,  lec¬ 
tures,  demonstrations,  and  au¬ 
dience  participation  contests. 

■And  a  public  service  of  still 
another  kind  is  one  projected  by 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Exam¬ 
iner,  which  will  establish  at  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
Museum  of  Photography.  This 
will  provide  a  permanent  display 
of  photographic  equipment  tracing 
the  history  of  photography.  It  will 
also  provide  occasional  displays 
of  outstanding  amateur  and  pro¬ 
fessional  work. 

News  Fix 

If  you  still  do  what  lots  of 
papers  used  to  do,  display  current 
news  photos  in  your  windows  or 
your  lobby,  you  know  what  great 
interest  they  have.  Frank  O.  Muni, 
promotion  manager  of  the  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Press  and  Times- 
Herald,  is  right  now  cashing  in  on 
that  interest  through  a  traveling 
exhibit  of  the  best  100  news  pho¬ 
tos  published  in  Virginia  newspa¬ 
pers  in  1953. 

In  the  Bag 

Time  magazine  pulled  a  cutie 
for  Valentine’s  Day.  It  sent  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  advertising  and 
agency  executives  on  its  list  a 
Valentine  thanking  them  for  “pa.s- 
.sing  our  mail  along.”  Card  was 
signed  not  by  Time’s  ad  director, 
but  by  his  secretary. 

Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  mailing  a 
good  series  of  result  stories,  re¬ 
prints  of  ads  run  in  the  Star  and 
in  trade  papers.  Each  tells  a  good 
current  story  of  Star  advertising 
resultfulness,  pictures  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  his  store. 

Bangor  (Me.)  News  proud  of 
its  1954  industrial  edition,  a  56- 
pager,  .second  largest  edition  it  ever 
published.  Sent  it  to  an  industrial 
list  saying,  “We  are  modest  by  na¬ 
ture,  but  238  new  industries  in 
eight  years  is  something  to  talk 
about.”  John  W.  Moran,  public 
relations  director,  is  equally  protid 
of  his  26-week  Culinary  Arts  cook 
book  program,  just  starting.  Pro¬ 
motion  for  it,  he  reports,  pleased 
the  food  merchants,  brought  20,- 
000  weekly  sale. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  made  a 
hit  with  its  second  annual  pet 
show  when  it  played  host,  in  its 
lobby,  to  Rosie,  the  Portland 
zoo’s  new  baby  elephant  Nearly 
7,000  visitors  were  clocked.  Lobby 
show  featured  displays  by  19  pet 
dealers,  all  advertisars  on  the 
Journal’s  weekly  pet  page  started 
18  months  ago  in  its  “Northwest 
Living”  magazine. 
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Guild  Seeking 
Full  Payroll 
Data  in  Utica 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

A  hearing  into  charges  of  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  filed  by  Local 
129,  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
against  the  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  Inc.  took  place  last  week 
before  Loren  H.  Laughlin,  a  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  trial 
examiner. 

The  guild,  as  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  for  58  employes  of  the 
editorial  departments  of  the  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  and  the  Press, 
sought  to  obtain  from  the  news¬ 
paper  management  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  salaries,  merit 
increases,  length  of  service,  bo¬ 
nuses,  etc.,  for  all  employes  whom 
it  represents. 

The  management  at  first  de¬ 
clined  to  supply  this  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  the  ground  it  was 
confidential.  It  did  supply  data 
on  the  number  of  employes  in 
each  of  13  separate  wage  classi¬ 
fications,  and  the  average  weekly 
rate  for  each  classification. 

Subsequent  to  the  filing  of  the 
guild’s  charges,  the  newspaper 
sent  letters  to  all  the  employes, 
asking  them  to  advise  manage¬ 
ment  if  they  had  objections  to  the 
detailed  information  being  sup¬ 
plied  the  union.  It  was  claimed 
in  the  management’s  answer  to  the 
guild  complaint  that  four  of  the 
58  employes  replied  they  did  not 
want  this  information  furnished. 

On  Nov.  4,  the  management 
supplied  union  officers  with  the 
detailed  information  requested  for 
all  employes  except  the  four. 

The  guild  alleged  that  these  acts, 
including  the  management  letter 
to  employes,  amounted  to  unfair 
labor  practices. 

The  newspaper  management 
countered  in  its  answer  that  it  had 
furnished  all  information  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  enable  the  union 
to  bargain  intelligently. 

■ 

Name  and  Wage  Data 
Denied  in  Covirt  Ruling 

Boston 

The  Boston  Herald  -  Traveler 
Corporation  was  not  required  by 
an  NLRB  order  to  furnish  detailed 
wage  data  to  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  Boston,  according  to  a  recent 
ruling  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals. 

If  the  Board  had  intended  to 
“invade  privacy’’  by  requiring  dis¬ 
closure  of  individual  names  and 
actual  salaries,  it  would  have  said 
so  in  unmistakable  terms,  the 
court  held. 

■ 

Society  Editor  Weds 

Chicago 

Athlyn  Deshais,  Chicago  Daily 
News  society  editor,  and  Edmond 
A.  Faulkner,  head  of  the  news¬ 
paper  representative  firm,  E.  A. 
Faulkner  &  Associates,  were  mar¬ 
ried  here  Feb.  13. 


NEW  HOME  OF  MIAMI  BEACH  SUN 

A  dedication  ceremony  and  open  house  marked  the  opening  on 
Feb.  14  of  the  new  building  of  the  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  which 
has  just  changed  its  name  from  the  Florida  Sun.  The  newspaper  was 
established  25  years  ago.  The  new  building  is  at  Alton  Road  and 
Dade  Boulevard.  The  new  Hoe  presses  are  capable  of  turning  out 
32,000  newspapers  per  hour  and  are  designed  for  expansion  to  print 
up  to  a  96-page  edition  at  one  time.  George  B.  Storer  is  the  owner 
and  Leon  C.  McAskill,  publisher,  of  the  Sun. 


Guild  Can't  Embrace 
Business  Side  Staii 

Washington 
.A  recent  decision  by  the  Na- 


Los  Angeles  Mirror 
Adds  6  to  Staii 


Cocktail  Beat 
Is  Headache 
For  City  Desk 

City  editors  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  face  another 
tough  problem,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  survey — when  to  assign  a  re¬ 
porter  to  cover  any  one  or  more 
lll^  of  the  average  of  308  cocktail 

.  parties  a  week,  all  of  them  labeled 

opening  on  ^s  “press  conferences.” 

)  Sun  which  survey,  made  by  Audrey 

Jewett,  a  Columbia  University  stu- 
m  Road  and  taking  a  course  in  publicity. 

turning  out  carefully  avoided  covering  the 
Sion  to  print  luncheons,  dinners  and  non-alco- 
is  the  owner  hdic  exhibits  and  interviews  also 
held  for  the  “press.” 

The  Commodore  Hotel  told  Miss 
Tirrnr  Jewett  that  on  some  days  there 

t  were  as  many  as  20  press  confer- 

*  ences  running  simultaneously  with- 

Los  Angeles  jjj  walls. 

'  1  o  y  e  s  have  Leading  the  pack  on  average  for 


.A  recent  decision  by  the  Na-  Six  editorial  employes  have  Leading  the  pack  on  average  for 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  been  added  on  the  Los  A  ngeles  uuv  week  was  the  ^Valdorf- Astoria, 
sustained  the  objection  bv  the  .Mirror  as  the  result  of  the  change  50  cocktail  parties  a  week. 

Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  of  the  paper  from  tabloid  to  stan-  Savoy-Plaza  said  that  30 

manacement  to  incornoratine  non-  dard  size.  cocktail  parties  for  the  press  were 


management  to  incorporating  non-  ....  ...^ 

editorial  department  workers  into  Wanda  Henderson,  former  so-  planned  for  this  February.  But  an 
a  guild  unit.  editor  of  the  Hollywood  ordinary  December  finds  the  hotel 

The  Guild  was  certified  as  bar-  Citizen-News,  has  been  named  running  from  80  to  100  press  par- 
gaining/agent  for  the  editorial  de-  society  editor;  David  Reese,  for-  ties,  mostly  between  the  pre-Christ- 
partment  in  December,  1951.  Two  merly  with  the  Wall  Street  Jour-  and  New  Year’s  eve. 

years  later  it  sought  rccoanition  has  joined  the  financial  staff;  . ,  ^own  Fifth  Avenue  near 

as  the  representative  for  the  re-  Richard  Bergholz.  formerly  of  GreenwieS  vinaS,  abi)ut  iTorf? 
maining  employes  in  non-mechan-  San  Diego,  has  been  made  special  cocktail  parties  are  going  on  everv 
ical  departments.  M<tical  writer;  Phyllis  Beardsley 

Finding  that  the  skills  and  du-  has  been  named  religion  editor;  “AnH 


Carl  Wetley,  from  San  Diego,  has  .u.,, 

fh.  ‘"at  doesnt  include  the  places 


as  the  representative  for  the  re-  R'chard  Bergholz.  formerly  of  Greenwich  Village,  about  1 1  or  12 
maining  employes  in  non-mechan-  San  Diego,  has  been  made  special  cocktail  parties  are  going  on  everv 
ical  departments.  Mitical  writer;  Phyllis  Beardsley 

Finding  that  the  skills  and  du-  ^as  ^en  named  religion  editor;  Qne  reporter  commented.  “And 
ties  required  for  the  business  of-  Carl  Wetley,  from  San  Diego,  has  include  the  places 

fice  employes  are  separate  and  joined  the  rewrite  staff;  and  John  where  you  can  always  find  a  gang 
distinct  from  those  utilized  by  the  Grover,  recently  with  Radio  Free 

editorial  employes  and  that  each  Asia,  is  on  the  features  staff.  cocktail  party  joints, 

department  has  a  separate  payroll,  ■ 

the  Board  held  there  was  an  ab-  Hagerstown  Files  <:«♦  n  *c«i< 

sence  of  “substantial  interests  in  j  “  Oell  OllOW 

u/hlz-k  wniilrl  onti'tlff  tVii»  IVllCrOniniea  Mikc  Laoinc.  director  of  the 


ite  cocktail  party  joints. 


common”  which  would  entitle  the 
employes  of  both  departments  to 
be  included  in  a  single  unit. 


riagersiown  rues  Do  ^  .gell  Show 

10  Be  Microtllmed  Mike  Lapine,  director  of  the 

Hagerstown,  Md.  Public  Service  Bureau  of  the 
The  Herald-Mail  Publishing  Com-  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  announc- 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Morning  es  the  decision  of  the  newspaper 
Herald  and  the  Daily  Mail,  is  hav-  to  sponsor  a  Do  It  Yourself  Show 


T  i^ruiu  oiiu  lire  Lfuity  mail,  is  nav-  10  sponsor  a  uo  11  lourseii  onow 

iiUOOOCK  Appoiniea  ing  its  completed  files,  dating  back  in  Cleveland  Public  Auditorium 

'49th  State'  Editor  to  1828  in  the  case  of  the  Mail,  for  nine  days  from  October  9 

St.  Louis  *0  in  the  case  of  the  through  17,  1954.  Proceeds  will 
James  E.  Lubbock  is  the  Globe-  Herald,  microfilmed.  go  to  the  Helping  Hand,  the 

Democrat’s  new  Forty-ninth  State  Th*  bound  files  will  be  given  Christmas  charity  of  the  paper, 
editor,  following  the  promotion  of  ^way  to  the  public  upon  request,  Mr.  Lapine  also  announced  the 
Charles  C.  Clayton  to  the  position  G.  Neill  Baylor,  general  manager,  appointment  of  Ohio  Advertising 
of  Executive  Assistant.  announced.  The  papers  merged  in  Agency  to  handle  advertising  and 

The  annointmenfs  were  an-  1919.  DUblicitV  for  the  show. 


of  Executive  Assistant. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  James  C. 
Burkham,  Globe-Democrat  presi¬ 
dent,  who  said  Mr.  Clayton,  a 
member  of  the  paper’s  staff  since 
1925,  would  assist  in  promotional 
activities  in  eastern  Missouri  and 
southern  Illinois — the  “Forty- 
ninth  State  area.” 

Mr.  Lubbock  has  been  working 
in  the  promotion  department  since 
joining  the  Globe-Democrat  in 
1951. 

■ 

Liaison  Chairman 

Charles  M.  Hupp,  general  office 
manager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  Liai¬ 
son  Committee  chairman  of  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  and  the 
ANPA. 


9.  publicity  for  the  show. 

tf  you  note  have  a  good  represeiuative — 

CONCSRATUIATIONS! 

If  you  do  not — 

SOUCITATIONS! 


RILPII  R.. 
Ml]LLIRI!ll  ‘ 


McDonald 


RALPH  P. 

MULLIGAN 


Solicitations  confined  to  newspapers 
within  500  miles  of  ISew  York  City 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi 
State  Chairmen 
Named  for  '54 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  state  chairmen 
to  carry  on  activities  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  during  1954  has 
been  announced  by  Robert  U. 
Brown,  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  and  National  President  of 
the  journalism  society. 

The  state  chairman  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  representative  of  the  nation¬ 
al  president  and  serves  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  fraternity  membership 
in  his  particular  state.  Chairmen 
appointed  are; 

Alabama — C.  E.  Buunds»  Dt*pt.  of 
Juurnalisra,  University  of  Ala.,  Univ. 
Ala. 

Arizona- -Leland  Case,  Route  8,  Bt>x 
533,  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Arkansas  -  Kicharil  T.  Bentley,  Jr., 
Southwestern  Publishing  Co.,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 

Califttrnia — Robert  C'avagnaro,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Coloradu—Jack  Crandell,  News  Editor, 
Denver  Fast,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Connecticut — Anthony  D.  V'idal,  liart‘ 
ford  Cenrant,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Delaware — Peter  Ham,  Adv.  Dept., 
DuPont  Company,  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware. 

Florida — Thomas  F.  Smith,  C'onven- 
tion  Bureau,  City  Hall,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

Georgia — William  S.  Howland,  Time, 
Inc.,  1020  Rhodes  Haverty,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Idaho — David  R.  Bowers,  Idaho  State 
Jonnial.  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Illinois — F.  George  Magenheimer,  Pe¬ 
oria  Journal,  Peoria  1,  Illinois. 

Indiana — Donald  S.  Graham,  3108  K. 
13th  Street.  Columbus,  Indiana. 

Iowa — Carl  Hamilton,  Citizen  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Kansas — Robert  Crnssley,  Household 
Magazine.  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Kentucky — Edgar  E.  Easterly,  .\sso- 
ciated  Press,  Courier  Bldg.,  L'»uisvillc, 
Ky. 

Louisiana — Conrad  Manley,  Box  4142, 
Capitol  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Maine — C'harles  P.  Helfonstein,  Caru 
boil  Republican,  Caribou,  Maine. 

Maryland — Frank  L.  Brunton,  .Ameri¬ 
can  .Airlines,  918-16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash., 
I).  C'. 

Massachusetts — Tully  Nettleton.  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor.  Boston,  Mass. 

.Michigan -- Earl  K.  Brigham,  1119 
Whyte  Street,  Lansing  6,  Michigan. 

Minnesota  —  Gideon  Seymour,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  &  Tribune,  Minneapolis, 
MiniL 


.  Which  includei 
Metro's  idea-inspiring 
COPY  DIGEST  with  each 
issue.  Write  us  or  ask  oor  repre¬ 
sentative  to  show  you  these  other 
proven  linage  building  services: 


•  Metro  Newtpoper  Service 

•  Poehien  Review  Service 

•  Greoter  Soles  Service 

•  Metro  Jewelry  Service 

•  Metre*i  Super  Pood  Service 


•  •  .  And  mony  other  supplemen¬ 
tary  services  thot  meon  PLUS 
BUSINESS  for  your  newspoperl 


METRO 


80  Madison  Ave 
New  York  1 6  N  Y 


Mississippi — J.  Kenneth  Toler,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  Bureau,  Jack- 
son,  Miss. -102. 

M  issouri — William  T.  Kong,  Mexico 
Ledger,  Mexico,  Missouri. 

Montana  —  George  W.  McA’^ey,  Jr., 
Standard,  Butte,  Montana. 

^  Nebraska  —  Dr.  William  F.  Swindler, 
L’niAersity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Ncbr. 

Nevada — Neal  Van  Sooy,  Xevada  Ap¬ 
peal,  Carson  City,  Nevada. 

New  Hampshire  —  Aram  R.  \*ahan, 
Nashua  Telegraph,  Nashua,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

New  Jersey — W.  Eldridge  Low'e,  Ches¬ 
ter  Gardens,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico — William  11.  Richardson, 
Jr.,  .Associated  Press,  P.  O.  Box  575, 
Albuquenjue,  N’ew  Mexico. 

New  York — Rt)])crt  W.  Root.  932 
Ackerman  Avenue,  Syracuse  10,  New 
York. 

North  Carolina  —  Dean  Norval  Neil 
Luxon.  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Car. 

North  Dakota  —  Terence  J.  Collette, 
1518  Walnut  Street.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Chip  —  Phil  W.  Porter,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Oklahoma — WTieeler  Mayo,  Sequoyah 
County  Times.  Sallisaw.  Oklahoma. 

Oregon  —  Robert  Thomas,  Station 
KEN.  Pttrtland,  Oregon. 

Pennsylvania  —  Theodore  .A.  Serrill, 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assn..  209-213  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa. 

Rhode  Island — Michael  Ogden,  Pror**- 
denee  Journal.  Providence.  R.  T. 

South  Carolina  —  Joseph  B.  Wilder, 
Station  WBAW,  Barnwell,  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

South  Dakota  —  T^croy  L.  Coleman, 
M abridge  Tribune.  Mohridge,  South  Da¬ 
kota. 

Tennessee — Frank  Ahlcren.  M^'inphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis  1,  Tennes¬ 
see. 

Texas — Ted  Barrett,  Dallas  Morning 
Xr^es.  Dallas.  Texas. 

Utah  —  Arthur  C.  Deck.  Salt  Lake 
Tribune.  Salt  T.ake  Citv,  T^tah. 

Vermont  —  Thurlow  O.  Cannon.  Box 
150.  Middlehnry.  A’ermont. 

Virginia — John  H.  Colhuni.  Richmond 
Times-Pispateh.  Richmond.  A’’a. 

Washington — Elmer  Vogel.  .As'?.-»ciat''d 
Pre«s,  Seattle  Times  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

West  Virginia  —  Richard  D.  Ritt^'r. 
318  WiDon  Avenue.  Mnrgantowti,  W. 
Va. 

Wisconsin  —  Willard  R.  Smith.  ViV- 
uaukee  Journal.  Mad’son.  Wi«con«in. 

Wyoming-  Rohort  Posen,  c/o  Casper 
Tribune-Herald.  Casner.  Wvomuig 

District  of  Cnb^mhia T^d  Tauu'~«on. 
4822  Lnngdrum  Lane.  Chevy  Chase. 
Maryland. 

Hawaii— Kleher  R.  Miller.  1139  Ka-u- 
olant  Blvd..  TTonolulu  14,  T.  TT. 

Alaska — William  H.  Lamme,  Box  813. 
Kodiak,  Alaska. 


Gurley  Buys  Interest 

W.  Arthur  Gurley,  Jr.,  Ro¬ 
anoke  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Galax  (Va.)  Gazette,  a  semi¬ 
weekly,  in  which  he  has  purchased 
an  interest.  H.  B.  Zabriskie  is 
editor  and  publisher. 


means 
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daily,  and  the  wire  services  can 
give  these  papers  anything  they 
want.” 

Mr.  Meinholtz,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  syndicate  since 
1931  and  with  the  Times  since 
1920,  said  that  up  until  World 
War  II  any  client  buying  the 
Times  service  had  to  have  a  cor¬ 
respondent  and  teleprinter  or  wire 
operator  at  the  Times  office  in 
New  York  to  send  the  purchased 
material  to  his  own  publication. 
However,  in  1939  with  the  start 
of  hostilities,  a  direct  wire  was 
started  to  move  fast  war  copy. 
Increased  cost  of  this  operation 
was,  of  course,  reflected  in  a 
higher  rate  to  subscribing  newspa¬ 
pers.  What  was  called  the  war 
wire  now  is  the  syndicate  wire 
and  newspapers  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  have  a  staffer  on  hand. 
Many  do,  however,  to  send  their 
own  copy  over  a  leased  wire  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  syndicate  wire. 

The  Times  Syndicate  sends  out 
no  mail  copy,  mats  or  tape.  It 
formerly  owned  World  Wide  Pho¬ 
tos.  This  service  was  sold  to  As¬ 
sociated  Press  some  years  ago. 

A  Change  and  A  Series 

Farrar’s  News  Features  has 
taken  over  syndication  of  “One 
Word  Can  Change  Your  Life”  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  W.  Olewiler, 
pastor  of  the  Grace  Reformed 
Church  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Suit¬ 
able  for  weekly  or  daily  newspa¬ 
per  use  it  was,  up  until  recently, 
handled  through  another  syndi¬ 
cate.  Lenten  series,  called  “Life 
Lines  for  Lent,”  is  also  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  same  author.  These, 
40  sermonettes  in  all.  run  about 
200  words  each.  Mr.  Olewiler 
was  a  newspaperman  in  York, 
Pa.,  and  a  newscaster  before  en¬ 
tering  the  ministry. 

NEA  Inspirational 

Featured  for  the  Lenten  sea¬ 
son,  but  to  continue  throughout 
the  year,  is  a  new  daily  series 
of  religious  writings  for  immedi¬ 
ate  release  through  NEA  Service. 
Called  “Growing  Spiritually”  the 
400-word  articles  are  based  on  a 
recent  book  by  the  same  name 
written  by  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones, 
missionary  and  religious  writer. 
Among  Dr.  Jones’  other  works  are 
“Abundant  Living”  and  “The  Way 
to  Power  and  Poise.” 

Gets  123.231  Letters 

Chicago 

Dr.  Theodore  R.  Van  Dellen, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  TribunCs 
“How  to  Keep  Well”  column,  re¬ 
ceived  a  total  of  123,221  letters 
about  health  problems  during 
1953,  Most  were  requests  for  ad¬ 
vice,  although  some  persons  of¬ 
fered  pet  remedies  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  others  complimented  the 
doctor. 


News  and  Notes 

Walter  L.  Johns,  Central  Press 
Association  sports  editor,  starts 
on  Feb.  22  for  his  10th  annual 
tour  of  the  Southern  major  league 
baseball  camps. 

«  * 

Anne  Hirst,  women’s  advice  col¬ 
umnist  for  Bell  Syndicate,  re¬ 
cently  tried  to  avert  imminent 
tragedy  through  her  column  in  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post.  A  dis¬ 
traught  wife  wrote  that  she  had 
worked  out  a  plan  to  chloroform 
her  husband,  because  of  his  con¬ 
tinual  drinking,  and  “do  away” 
with  herself  and  their  five  chil¬ 
dren.  Miss  Hirst  wrote  her  reply 
and  dismpted  her  regular  column 
routine  by  asking  the  Post  to  print 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  woman 
who  had  written  had  said  she 
would  wait  one  month  for  Miss 
Hirst’s  advice  and  would  look  for 
it  in  the  Post.  Miss  Hirst  told  her 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  taking  life 
and  to  seek  other  means  for  solv¬ 
ing  her  problem. 

■ 

Billy  Kelly,  Sports 
Columnist,  Retires 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“Billy  Kelly  Writes  ‘30’  to  Col¬ 
orful  Sports  Career”  was  an  eight- 
column  sports-page  headline  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  Feb.  10. 

Under  it,  John  W.  Laing,  sports 
editor,  noted  that  Bill  is  putting  a 
“permanent  padlock”  on  his  port¬ 
able  and  heading  for  Florida. 

Mr.  Laing  recalled  that  Billy 
Kelly  traveled  with  the  Buffalo 
baseball  club  nine  seasons,  got  his 
greatest  thrill  from  horse  racing 
(he  saw  a  $25,000  horse  bearing 
his  name  run  in  the  Kentucky 
Derby),  did  his  best  writing  at  the 
big  championship  fights,  was  an 
avid  golfer  and  helped  to  introduce 
the  roller  derby  here. 

■ 

Color  Highlights 
Progress  Edition 

Spokane,  Wash. 

“Today,  the  ingredients  that 
impel  progress  are  more  active 
than  ever  before.  Spokane  and 
her  Inland  Empire  are  more  than 
ever  a  land  of  opportunity.” 

So  reports  W.  H.  Cowles,  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  summing  up  the  findings 
of  the  annual  Progress  Edition  of 
the  Spokane  Spokesman  -  Review. 
Reproductions  of  color  photog¬ 
raphy  feature  the  edition,  latest  of 
a  series  begun  in  1936. 

■ 

Robert  E.  Lee  Joins 
Ridder  News  Bureau 

Washington 

Appointment  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
formerly  of  the  United  Press,  to 
the  Ridder  Publications  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  was  announced  by 
Walter  T.  Ridder,  chief  of  that 
bureau.  Mr.  Lee  has  been  on 
the  Senate  staff  of  the  U.P.  and 
also  covered  labor  for  that  news 
agency.  In  1952-53,  he  was  a 
Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Wyoming  Eagle 
Wins  Citation 
For  Service 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
The  Riverton  Ranger,  co-pub- 
lished  by  Robert  and  Roy  Peck, 
took  a  total  of  eight  awards  in 
the  weekly  class,  including  the  J. 
E.  Hanway  plaque  for  outstanding 
community  service,  in  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  Press  Association  competition. 

The  Wyoming  Eagle  of  Chey¬ 
enne  was  judged  outstanding  for 
community  service  among  dailies. 

Typographical  and  printing  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  daily  field  was  won 
by  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune, 
also  of  Cheyenne.  The  Star  Val¬ 
ley  Independent  of  Afton  won  in 
the  weekly  field. 

Other  awards  went  to  the  Ther- 
mopolis  Independent  -Record. 
Green  River  Star,  Casper  Tribune 
Herald.  Lusk  Herald,  Pinedale 
Roundup,  and  Pine  Bluffs  Post. 

Frank  Hicks,  Buffalo  Bulletin, 
was  elected  president  for  a  two- 
year  term,  succeeding  Russ  All- 
baiigh  of  Laramie. 

Nearly  300  Wyoming  newspa¬ 
permen  heard  newspaper  and  press 
service  writing  and  reporting  tech¬ 
niques  criticized  Feb.  by  Walter 
A.  Steigleman,  University  of  Iowa 
school  of  journalism. 

Prof.  Steigleman  chided  newspa¬ 
permen  for  their  complacency  and 
a  tendency  to  operate  “by  the 
seat  of  their  pants”  instead  of 
utilizing  research  or  merely  ask¬ 
ing  questions. 

He  scored  a  type  of  newspaper 
writing  style  which  is  “all  too 
prevalent” — addiction  to  comma- 
itis,  adjective-itis,  and  inverted 
sentences. 

Morris  Townsend.  West-Holli- 
day  representative  from  Denver, 
cited  lack  of  “common  courtesy,” 
expanding  TV  activities,  and  the 
tendency  of  national  advertisers  to 
alternate  the  media  as  principal 
reasons  for  the  lo  s  of  national 
advertising  by  com  lunity  news¬ 
papers. 

“Better  service  is  the  key  to  re¬ 
taining  and  expanding  our  national 
linage.”  he  declared.  “It  doesn’t 
cost  anything  to  be  courteous,  to 
say  thanks.  And  above  all,  don’t 
take  national  for  granted  —  you 
community  newspapermen  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  look  sharp  to  keep 
national  accounts.” 

■ 

Nixon  Will  Keynote 
Philadelphia  Forum 

PHILADELPHI.'V 
The  eighth  annual  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  Forum  will  take  place 
March  9  and  10.  The  theme  is 
“1954:  Year  of  Appraisal.”  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  will 
be  the  keynote  speaker. 

Announcement  of  plans  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Robert  McLean, 
chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee,  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Geri  Hagy, 
director. 


TOP  PRIZE  in  the  Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Association  com¬ 
petition  was  won  by  Joe  Mastruz- 
zo,  left,  of  the  American,  and  with 
it  came  congratulations  from  Lee 
Ettelson,  right,  executive  editor. 


Cox  Papers,  5  Others 
New  Members  in  lAPA 

Inter  -  American  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  has  announced  the  admission 
of  six  new  members  in  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  Mem¬ 
bership  now  stands  at  307  peri¬ 
odicals,  corporations  and  individ¬ 
uals. 

•Approved  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  in  a  mail  vote  were: 
Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun,  the 
magazine  Romances,  Havana,  Cu¬ 
ba;  Daily  Bulletin,  Mexico  City: 
the  magazine  Comercio  Interna- 
cional,  Mexico  City;  American 
Weekly,  New  York:  and  the  Cox 
newspaper  groups,  including  t  h  e 
Atlanta  Journal,  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  Dayton  Journal  -  Herald, 
Dayton  News,  Springfield  News- 
Sun  and  Miami  Daily  News. 

■ 

2  New  Supplements 
In  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

S.ALT  Lake  City 

First  issues  of  Home  magazine 
and  Intermountain  Farmer-Stock¬ 
man,  supplements  to  the  Sunday 
issues  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
were  distributed  Feb.  7.  They 
represent  revamping  of  the  articles 
and  features  formerly  carried  in 
the  Tribune  Magazine  and  the 
Tribune  Farm,  Home  and  Garden 
section. 

In  addition  to  the  two  supple¬ 
ments,  the  Tribune  each  Sunday 
distributes  This  Week  magazine. 

Home  magazine  is  a  tabloid¬ 
sized,  color  supplement.  In  Inter¬ 
mountain  Farmer  -  Stockman,  the 
Tribune  features  a  wide  variety 
of  topics  designed  to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  farming  and  better  ranching. 

■ 

U.P.  Sues  Papers 

Denver 

Charging  repudiation  of  a  con¬ 
tract  to  continue  service  at  $95 
weekly  until  Oct.  31,  1%0,  the 
United  Press  has  filed  suit  in  fed¬ 
eral  court  here  asking  $21,322 
damages  against  Arthur  Ballan- 
tine,  Jr.,  owner  of  the  Durango 
(Colo.)  News -Herald,  and  two 
former  owners. 


Enquirer  Tells 
Of  $3,500,000 
Building  Plan 

Cincinnati 

The  community-employe-owned 
Enquirer  is  planning  to  erect  its 
own  building  in  the  near  future. 

This  disclosure  was  made  when 
Frost  &  Jacobs,  legal  counsel  for 
the  pai^r,  asked  the  City  Planning 
Commission  to  give  an  early  de¬ 
cision  on  the  route  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Northeast  Expressway,  so  it 
will  not  conflict  with  the  proposed 
improvement. 

The  Enquirer's  new  structure 
would  be  on  the  site  of  its  present 
paper  warehouse  at  the  foot  of 
Gilbert  Avenue,  a  short  distance 
from  the  Times-Star  building. 

“In  recent  years,”  Roger  H. 
Ferger,  Enquirer  president,  said, 
“our  circulation  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  expense 
to  the  corporation  of  storing  its 
newsprint  at  this  location  and 
trucking  it  to  our  quarters  at  617 
Vine  Street  constitutes  a  major 
item  of  cost.” 

The  Enquirer  now  pays  $170,- 
000  a  year  rent  for  five  floors  and 
basement  of  the  Enquirer  Build¬ 
ing  which  is  owned  by  the  John 
R.  McLean  Estate  from  which  the 
newspaper  was  purchased  two 
years  ago. 

Another  Enquirer  executive 
said.  “Plans  for  a  new  building 
haven’t  progressed  much  farther, 
but  before  we  think  about  spend¬ 
ing  $3,500,000  for  a  building,  we 
want  to  know-  where  the  express¬ 
way  will  go.  Then  we  can  adapt 
our  plans  to  fit  in  w’ith  the  city’s 
master  plan.” 

■ 

Civil  Liberties  Art 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

A  pictorial  record  of  the  de¬ 
fense  of  civil  liberties  was  present¬ 
ed  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
Feb.  10  by  Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick, 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch.  The 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  artist 
showed  63  cartoons  illustrating 
his  defense  of  civil  liberties  since 
the  days  of  Prohibition. 


I  I  you  have  international  butinest 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commerei^ 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


!  1 5  Hamlltoa  St.,  Sydney  Aastralie 
AaBaal  Sabecrtptlaa  te  U.  S.  $SJ0, 
Writo  for  rmrrtm  ropy. 
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Lodge  Will  Speak 
At  AP  Luncheon 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  will  speak  at  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Associated  Press 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
April  19. 

Mr.  Lodge  has  been  this  na¬ 
tion’s  chief  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  since  January,  1953,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower.  He  was  formerly  a 
United  States  senator  from  Mass. 


APME  Red  Book 
For  1953  Is  Issued 

The  1953  edition  of  the  APME 
Red  Book,  containing  reports  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors’  Association  meeting  and 
of  the  continuing  study  commit¬ 
tees,  was  distributed  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  this  week. 

This  volume,  sixth  in  a  series, 
was  a  joint  production  of  the  AP 
management  and  the  .APME,  with 
Victor  Hackler  as  editor  and  Vin¬ 
cent  S.  Jones  and  Frank  Eyerly 
as  advisors. 
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Legislative  Record 
Won  on  ‘Trial’  Basis 

By  Kirtland  I.  King 

United  Press  New  York  State  News  Manager 


Albaw,  N.  Y. 

The  permanent  record  of  de¬ 
bate  in  the  New  York  State  Senate 
no  longer  resembles  hieroglyphics 
on  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  pyramids. 

For  the  first 
time  in  the  177- 
year  history  of 
the  Senate,  ste¬ 
nographers  began 
transcribing  their 
shorthand  notes 
so  that  reporters 
and  the  public 
can  find  out 
what  officially 
happened  while  King 

the  lawmakers  were  in  session. 
The  transcribed  verbatim  record 
is  being  made  on  a  trial  basis, 
but  if  it  works  out  officials  have 
promised  to  make  it  permanent. 

The  trial  run  began  Feb.  8, 
when  four  stenographers  were 
added  to  the  Senate  staff.  The  so- 
called  mystery,  or  closed  record, 
still  prevails  in  the  Assembly,  but 
Speaker  Oswald  D.  Heck  said  he 
will  initiate  a  plan  like  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  in  his  House  if  the  trial 
proves  successful. 

A  20-year  battle  for  an  official 
record  has  been  waged  by  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association.  The 
fight  became  a  part  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  information  campaign. 

Notes  Never  Transcribed 

The  age-old  system  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  was  virtu¬ 
ally  useless,  except  for  the  law¬ 
makers  themselves.  Over  the  years 
it  had  been  assailed  by  the  late 
Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and 
Elihu  Root,  elder  statesman. 


Mr.  King  has  led  the  fight 
to  obtain  a  legislative  record  at 
Albany  for  many  years.  It  was 
largely  a  one-man  crasade  nn- 
til  the  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  set  up  a  special 
committee  and  named  Mr.  King 
its  chairman.  Editorial  crusad¬ 
ing  followed  this  action. 


When  newspapers  throughout 
the  state  began  an  editorial  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  legislative  record  it 
looked  hopeless.  The  legislators 
refused  to  even  consider  it.  They 
liked  the  way  it  was  handled. 

It  was  futile  in  the  past  even 
to  attempt  to  obtain  an  official 
copy  of  what  individual  law¬ 
makers  said  during  debate.  Even 
though  there  were  official  stenog¬ 
raphers  in  both  the  Senate  and 
Assembly,  being  paid  better  than 
$50  a  day,  their  shorthand  notes 
were  never  transcribed  except  on 
specific  request  of  the  individual 
legislators. 

The  rules  covering  the  record 
were  complex,  and  specifically 
stated  that  only  the  lawmaker 
could  obtain  a  transcription  of  his 
own  remarks. 

The  system  worked  for  news¬ 
men  like  this:  If  a  reporter,  or 
anyone,  wanted  to  obtain  a  tran¬ 
scription  of  the  debate  of  any 
particular  legislator  he  would  first 
have  to  go  to  the  legislator  and 
receive  his  permission.  The  writ¬ 
ten  permission  was  then  taken  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  or 
the  President  Pro  Tern  of  the 
Senate.  The  official  would  then 
direct  the  stenographer  to  fill  the 
permitted  request.  The  transcrip¬ 
tion  would  be  made  and  sent  to 
the  lawmaker  concerned  for  re¬ 
vision  or  correction.  Following  his 


final  approval  the  transcribed 
notes  were  made  available,  pro¬ 
viding  the  person  seeking  them 
was  willing  to  pay  regular  steno¬ 
graphic  fees. 

Basis  for  Libel  Case 

There  was  a  libel  case  involv¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  a  few  years  back. 
It  involved  the  remarks  of  an 
Assemblyman  who  was  beaten  for 
reelection  because  of  one  of  his 
statements.  The  Assemblyman 
charged  the  newspaper  had  mis¬ 
quoted  him  and  as  a  result  he 
had  lost  his  source  of  income.  The 
newspaper  began  preparing  its  de¬ 
fense  but  found  they  could  not 
get  the  record  without  the  Assem¬ 
blyman’s  permission.  Naturally  he 
refused.  When  he  himself  did 
produce  it  later,  the  remark  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  The  action 
was  settled  out  of  court  for  a 
very  substantial  amount. 

The  failure  to  provide  an  offi¬ 
cial  record  has  handicapped  the 
courts  many  times.  Frequently  a 
law  is  passed  and  when  it  is  con¬ 
tested  the  courts  are  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  the  legislative  intent.  With¬ 
out  an  official  record,  the  courts 
have  to  rely  on  the  reports  of 
counsel. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  chief 
stenographer  developed  his  own 
shorthand  system.  It  was  much 
faster  for  him  than  accepted  sys¬ 
tems.  But  there  was  one  thing 
wrong  —  only  he  could  read  his 
notes. 

He  died  with  thousands  and 
thousands  of  words  of  debate 
tucked  away  in  the  files  and  un¬ 
transcribed.  The  courts  were  asked 
to  pass  on  the  legislative  intent 
of  a  law  adopted  during  the  ste¬ 
nographer's  service.  Experts  were 
brought  in  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  asked  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  notes.  It  was  impossible. 

Publicly,  the  chief  objections 
raised  by  legislator^  was  the  cost. 
They  pointed  to  the  expensive 
Congressional  Record. 

48-Hour  Time  Limit 

The  plan  on  trial  requires  the 
stenographers  to  transcribe  their 
notes  within  48  hours  and  that  a 
typewritten  copy  shall  be  placed 
on  file  with  the  Revision  clerk 
of  each  House.  There  are  only 
two  copies.  Interested  persons  can 
examine  the  official  record  at  any 
time  they  choose. 

Senator  Walter  J.  Mahoney,  Re¬ 
publican  President  Pro  Tern,  has 
estimated  the  new  system  will  cost 
around  $65,000  for  the  three- 
months  session.  This  includes 
renting  equipment. 

“This  is  a  trial  run  and  if  we 
find  that  we  can  do  it  cheaper 
next  year  we  will,’’  Mahoney  said. 
“I  know  a  permanent  record 
should  prove  valuable.  I  hope  it 
works.” 

During  the  first  week  of  opera¬ 
tion  scores  of  persons,  mostly  re¬ 
porters  examined  the  record. 

One  wit  suggested  that  the  past 
“official  record”  should  provide  a 
lot  of  sport  for  present-day  philo- 
logians. 


D.  A-  Praises 
Reporter's  Aid 
In  Baby  Racket 

A  public  prosecutor  whose  in¬ 
vestigations  led  recently  to  the 
arrest  of  several  persons  said  to 
be  key  figures  in  the  black  mar¬ 
ket  in  babies  commended  Eliza¬ 
beth  Toomey  this  week  for  her 
series  of  articles  for  the  United 
Press  exposing  the  illegal  traffic. 

By  making  the  public  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers  and  evils  of 
unlawful  adoptions  of  infants,  the 
U.  P.  writer  “rendered  a  public 
service”  and  “at  a  most  valuable 
time,”  said  Ernest  Mitler,  an  as¬ 
sistant  district  attorney  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Toomey  spent  more  than 
two  months  in  research  and  in¬ 
vestigation  before  the  release  of 
the  first  of  her  five  stories  Jan.  25. 

The  New  York  prosecutor  re¬ 
marked:  “In  addition  to  credit 
for  what  she  has  written.  Miss 
Toomey  is  to  be  commended  for 
what  she  did  not  write.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  her  extensive  interviews 
with  adoptive  parents  and  of  let¬ 
ters  she  received,  she  discovered 
the  existence  of  a  well-organized 
Canadian  baby  market.  She 
agreed,  however,  to  keep  her  in¬ 
formation  secret  when  she  found 
that  printing  it  would  seriously 
hamper  our  legal  investigation 
and  perhaps  eliminate  our  chances 
to  arrest  the  key  people.’ 

This  week  Mr.  Mitler  effected 
a  key  arrest  at  the  Montreal  air¬ 
port. 

■ 

New  Weekly  Enters 
Oakland  Field 

Oakland,  Calif. 

The  Free  Press,  a  controlled- 
circulation  weekly  with  a  claimed 
distribution  of  67,500,  made  its 
bow  here  Feb.  17.  Coverage  is 
devoted  to  Oakland. 

Robert  L.  Osborne,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area  r.  inufacturer,  is  pub¬ 
lisher.  Gil  .  estoby,  a  veteran  of 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  news¬ 
papers  who  has  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  two  Oakland  dis¬ 
trict  newspapers,  is  editor.  Kip 
C  o  t  h  r  i  n,  experienced  in  local 
newspaper  and  advertising  work, 
is  advertising  manager. 

■ 

Heavy  Support  Given, 
2  Bond  Issues  Passed 

Galveston,  Texas 

O.  D.  Wilson  and  Dwight  Lev- 
eritt,  assistant  executive  editors 
of  the  Galveston  News  and  the 
Galveston  Tribune,  reported  that 
in  the  campaign  conducted  by  the 
city  for  the  development  of  Peli¬ 
can  Island  as  an  industrial  site, 
the  two  papers  ran  more  than  60 
pages  of  copy  and  photography. 

The  community’s  taxpayers  ap¬ 
proved  the  proposed  bond  issue 
for  the  building  of  a  bridge  to 
join  Galveston  and  Pelican  Islands. 
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Then  why  not  subscribe  now  and  have  a  copy  of  E&P 
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Lawyers  and  Newsmen 
Clash  at  Fol  Clinic 


Baltimorf 
Lawyers  and  newsmen  clashed 
in  their  discussion  of  court  and 
crime  coverage  at  a  freedom  of 
information  clinic  conducted  here 
last  weekend  by  the  Chesapeake 
Association  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

The  lawyers  flatly  opposed  any 
announcement  in  advance  of  a 
trial  that  an  accused  has  con¬ 
fessed  and  said  police  and  pros¬ 
ecutors  should  be  barred  from 
discussing  a  criminal  case  publicly 
before  it  goes  to  trial. 

These  positions  were  taken  by  a 
Baltimore  police  magistrate,  the 
city  solicitor  and  a  state  senator 
from  Baltimore  county. 

James  H.  Bready,  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  editorial  staff;  Rob¬ 
ert  Cochrane.  WMAR-TV  pro¬ 
gram  director,  and  Huell  Warren. 
AP  Baltimore  bureau,  gave  the 
newsmen’s  view  that  the  public 
should  have  access  to  such  news 
as  part  of  its  right  to  know  how 
well  police,  prosecutors  and  judges 
are  doing  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Cochrane  said  the  filming 
and  recording  of  court  procedures 
for  radio  and  TV  could  be  a 
strong  deterrent  to  perjury. 

The  lawyers  said  that  some  day 
trials  might  be  opened  to  cam¬ 
eras  and  microphones,  but  held 
that  courts  should  always  retain 
the  power  to  determine  what 
could  be  broadcast. 

Question  .About  Press  Code 
This  year’s  clinic,  third  in  a 
series,  also  touched  upon  the  field 
of  medical  news. 

Dr.  Russell  Nelson,  director  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  chal¬ 
lenged  newsmen  to  be  as  cau¬ 
tious  and  unbiased  as  the  medical 
profession  and  asked  why  news¬ 
men  have  no  system  for  policing 
a  code  of  ethics  in  their  business. 

The  panel  developed  agreement 
that  there  has  been  progress  in 
better  medical  reporting  and  that 
doctors  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  have  a  public  service 
obligation  in  such  reporting. 

On  the  news  side  of  the  panel 
were  Nate  Haseltine,  Washington 
Post  science  writer;  Alton  Blake- 
slee.  AP  science  reporter  in  New 
York,  and  Weldon  Wallace  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Dr.  Cross  Sees  Progress 
Three  years  of  campaigning 
have  “ground  to  a  halt”  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  greater  secrecy  in 
government.  Dr.  Harold  L.  Cross 
told  the  clinic. 

Alan  C.  McIntosh,  president  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  told  the  companion  annual 
meeting  of  the  Maryland  Press 
Association  that  he  feared  the 
shortcomings  of  newspapers  more 
than  attacks  from  such  outsiders 
as  “the  selfish  little  Caesars  of 
Censorship.” 


More  than  200  newsmen  of 
Maryland,  Delaware,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  border  points  in 
Pennsylvania  attended  the  three- 
day  sessions. 

The  MPA  went  on  record  as 
“endorsing  the  principle  and  urg¬ 
ing  passage  of  a  bill  before  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly  to 
require  open  meetings  of  county 
commissioners,  city  councils,  and 
other  boards  and  commissions.” 

Some  members  complained  that 
a  provision  in  the  bill  allowing 
executive  sessions  would  be  an 
invitation  for  public  meetings  to 
go  underground. 

Dr.  Cross  reported  that  in  the 
last  year  seven  states  had  enacted 
laws  providing  for  open,  public 
meetings  of  governing  bodies.  The 
legislation  is  far  from  perfect,  he 
said,  but  “shows  a  lawmaker  trend 
toward  thinking  as  you  and  1  do.” 

Eisenhower  Helpful 
Harlan  L.  P.  Wendell,  .special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
declared  |hat  the  Eisenhower  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  made  great 
strides  to  open  up  the  flow  of 
information.  He  cited  more  than 
300  speeches  and  270  press  con¬ 
ferences  held  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  his  Cabinet  members 
in  a  year. 

MP.A  reelected  Norman  W. 
Harrington,  Easton  Star  -  Demo¬ 
crat,  as  president;  Mr.  Young  of 
the  Sun,  vicepresident  for  dailies; 
Charles  Gerwig,  Elicott  City 
Times,  vicepresident  for  weeklies; 
George  Delaplaine,  Jr.,  Frederick 
News  and  Post,  treasurer;  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Poe,  Laurel  Leader, 
secretary. 

The  Chesapeake  AP  elected: 
president,  Herbert  F.  Corn,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  vicepresident.  William 
F.  Schmick,  Jr.,  Baltimore  Sun- 
papers,  and  secretary.  Max  Fuller¬ 
ton,  .AP  Baltimore. 

■ 

Bills  Seek  to  Stifle 
Pre-Trial  Statements 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  New  York  State  Senate  has 
before  it  two  bills  by  Senator 
Fred  Morritt  to  extend  the  power 
of  courts  to  punish  for  criminal 
contempt  in  cases  involving  the 
dissemination  of  information. 

One  measure  is  aimed  at  attor¬ 
neys  and  others  who  issue  state¬ 
ments  concerning  material  which 
is  not  actually  offered  in  evidence 
in  a  criminal  trial.  The  other 
seeks  to  stifle  issuance  of  state¬ 
ments  in  advance  of  or  during  the 
trial. 

Senator  Moritt  explained  that 
the  proposals  grew  out  of  the  case 
in  which  his  client,  the  late  Mrs. 
Evyleen  Cronin,  was  found  guilty 
of  stealing  money  from  the  ac¬ 
tress,  Tallulah  Bankhead. 


.AN  OPEN  BOOK  is  symbolical  of  freedom  of  information  clinic  at 
Baltimore:  Left  to  right — Max  Fullerton,  AP  bureau  chief;  former 
Gov.  William  Preston  Lane,  Jr^  Hagerstown  Herald-Mail  publisher; 
and  Edwin  P.  Young,  Baltimore  Sun  city  editor,  clinic  chairman. 


Public  Service  Award 
To  Cleveland  News 

Cleveland 
Howard  Beaufait’s  dispatches 
from  Korea  to  the  Cleveland  News 
walked  off  with  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  in  the  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Guild  competition  for  the 
year  1953. 

Six  of  the  13  first  place  awards 
went  to  News  staffers.  Mr.  Beaii- 
fait.  incidentally,  holds  awards  for 
feature  and  news  writing  in  pre¬ 
vious  years. 

Paul  Bellamy,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  was  dubbed 
Dean  of  the  Year. 

“Firsts”  included:  running  news 
story  —  Webb  Seely.  News;  fea¬ 
ture  series  —  Doris  O’Donnell. 
News;  feature  photo  —  Robert 
Runyan,  News:  news  photo  — 
Perry  Cragg,  News:  artwork  — 
Harry  Parker,  News;  single  news 
stoi^  —  Robert  Stafford.  Clayton 
Knipper  and  A1  Ostrow.  Press: 
specialized  writing — Gordon  Cob- 
bledick.  Plain  Dealer:  sports  — 
Frank  Gibbons.  Press;  humor  — 
George  Condon.  Plain  Dealer; 
editorial  series  —  Norman  Shaw, 
Richard  Peters  and  Tom  Board- 
man,  Press;  sports  photo — Dudley 
Brumbach,  Plain  Dealer;  head¬ 
line — Richard  Campbell,  Press. 

■ 

Arthur  Ford  Given 
Citation  by  Editors 

London,  Ont. 
A  citation  for  meritorious  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  newspaper  industry  and 
profession  during  more  than  50 
years  as  reporter  and  editor  is  the 
latest  award  given  Arthur  R.  Ford, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  London  Free 
Press,  by  his  colleagues. 

In  Windsor  for  their  annual  con¬ 
ference  recently,  Canadian  man¬ 
aging  editors  presented  the  illumi¬ 
nated  award,  first  of  its  kind  to 
be  given  by  the  association,  to 
R.  J.  Churchill,  executive  editor, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ford,  who 
was  convalescing  from  a  serious 
illness. 

Mr.  Ford  had  previously  re¬ 
ceived  a  similar  tribute  from  di¬ 
rectors  of  Canadian  Press. 


Hartsville  Messenger 
Wins  Excellence  Award 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
The  South  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation  awarded  its  general  ex¬ 
cellence  prize  to  the  Hartsville 
Messenger  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  Feb.  12-13. 

Other  awards:  Local  news  — 
Lancaster  News:  editorial  page — 
Ki'owee  Courier;  community  serv¬ 
ice — Walterhoro  Press  and  Stan¬ 
dard:  typography — Hartsville  Mes¬ 
senger. 

Miss  Minnie  Crane,  Greenville 
News-Piedmont,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Women’s  Division, 
with  Mrs.  Douglas  Bruner,  Bates- 
hiirg  Twin -City  News,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  and  Mrs.  Zoe  Stackhouse, 
Bennettsville  News-Herald,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Women’s  Division  awards  were: 
Society  page — Mrs.  C.  B.  Irkley, 
Easley  Progress:  feature — Mrs.  J. 
W.  Lawrence.  Aiken  Standard 
and  Review:  state  service — Mrs. 
Bruner. 

■ 

Lartz,  Tress  Given 
INP  Assignments 

New  appointments  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  and  European  staffs  of 
International  News  Photos  were 
announced  this  week  by  Edwin  C. 
Stein,  editor  of  INP. 

Jack  Lartz  resigned  from  the 
Washington  Post  to  join  INP.  He 
has  won  four  awards  in  the  White 
House  News  Photographers’  con¬ 
tests  and  will  concentrate  on  fea¬ 
ture  picture  coverage,  Mr.  Stein 
said. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was 
a  Marine  combat  photographer  in 
the  Pacific.  He  joined  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  photography  staff  in 
1949. 

Irwin  Tress,  veteran  INP  war 
photographer  and  bureau  mana¬ 
ger,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  INP  Frankfurt  bureau  with 
supervision  over  Central  Europe. 
He  has  been  with  INP  since  1945, 
with  the  exception  of  time  out  for 
service  in  the  Army  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Stein  also  announced  the 
signing  of  four  new  Scandinavian 
clients  of  INP. 
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Inlanders  Healthy 

continued  from  page  7 


society  to  women’s  page. 

2.  Change  the  appearance  of  the 
masthead  on  the  women’s  page — 
get  various  sizes,  to  change  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  page  each  day, 
make  it  flexible.  3.  Place  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  more  general  feature 
copy.  4.  Expand  the  interest, 
make  the  entire  appeal  more  dra¬ 
matic. 

Special  Editions  Profitable 

Special  editions  can  be  profit¬ 
able  if  properly  planned  far 
enough  in  advance  to  avoid  ex¬ 
cessive  overtime  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  a  panel  of  Inlanders 
pointed  out. 

R.  M.  Seaton,  Coffeyville 
(Kan.)  Journal,  who  served  as 
moderator  of  the  panel,  said  the 
annual  Progress  Edition  of  Feb. 
28.  for  which  sales  work  was 
■started  in  November,  has  made 
February  the  second  best  linage 
month  of  the  year,  and  a  highly 
profitable  one.  Editions  have 
contained  over  10.000  inches, 
nearly  half  at  the  open  rate. 

Burrell  Small,  Kankakee  (111.) 
Journal,  told  how  that  paper  put 
out  a  176-page  Centennial  edition 
w'ith  little  overtime. 

Keeps  Track  of  Costs 

Paul  G.  Norris,  Marshalltown 
(Iowa)  Times  -  Republican,  came 
up  with  the  “boxscore”  on  what 
it  actually  costs  to  produce  his 
paper’s  152-page  Centennial  edi¬ 
tion.  “You  can  make  money  on 
such  special  editions,’’  he  said, 
“but  not  as  much  money  as  the 
merchants  along  Main  Street  think 
you  do.” 

Mr.  Norris  broke  down  the 
costs,  department  by  department, 
and  concluded  with  an  overall  fig¬ 
ure  of  aproximately  $11,900  in 
revenue;  $6,600  in  expenses;  with 
a  profit  of  roughly  $5,300  on  the 
edition. 

At  the  advertising  roundtable, 
Robert  I.  Peek,  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Daily  Capital  and  State  Journal, 
showed  how  a  presentation,  deal¬ 
ing  with  improved  editorial  con¬ 
tent  that  builds  readership  and 
maintains  circulation,  can  be  used 
to  increase  retail  advertising  lin¬ 
age. 

Discussion  revealed  that  smaller 
dailies  are  faced  with  a  shortage 
of  competent  ad  salesmen. 

At  the  news-editorial  round¬ 
table,  Inlanders  agreed  that  news¬ 
papers  are  passing  through  the 
same  cycle  as  they  did  when  ra¬ 
dio  came  to  the  forefront  as  a 
news  medium,  as  far  as  television 
is  concerned.  TV  has  not  hurt 
newspapers  and  won’t  if  publish¬ 
ers  produce  better  newspapers. 
Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  told  the  group. 

“The  answer  is  not  more  com¬ 
ics,  but  better  newspapers,”  said 
Dean  Olson.  “More  imagination, 
more  interpretive  copy  and.  in 
general,  a  better  balanced  news 
budget  is  the  answer.” 


TYPO  CONTEST  winners  receive  awards  from  Dr.  Albert  Sutton,  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  L'.,  at  (Wis.)  Twin  City  News-Record;  Harry  H.  Lunn,  Jr.,  Ann  Arbor  .Mich.)  Michigan  Daily; 
Robert  Withers,  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin;  Dr.  Sutton;  Ed  Akers,  Chicago  Daily  News;  and  J.  D. 

McMurray,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times. 


Most  Inlanders  now  have  TV 
reception  in  their  areas,  but  only 
a  few  have  advanced  press  times 
to  meet  such  competition,  an  In¬ 
land  survey  revealed.  While  more 
than  85%  of  the  193  newspapers 
which  responded  to  the  question¬ 
naire  indicated  they  now  have  TV 
reception,  only  20  reported  they 
have  advanced  press  and  delivery 
times  because  of  TV  competition 
for  “eye  time.” 

On  the  matter  of  radio-TV  pro¬ 
gram  listings,  the  survey  showed 
that  seven  papers  are  running  paid 
TV  logs,  with  133  publishing  free 
listings. 

Hal  Nelson.  Rockford  (111.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Repub¬ 
lic,  said  they  are  now  publishing 
the  names  of  juvenile  delinquents 
when  they  have  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  armed-holdups.  Such 
a  policy,  he  said,  has  been  adop¬ 
ted  in  an  effort  to  curb  holdups 
and  robberies  by  juveniles,  many 
of  whom  include  youngsters  un¬ 
der  17  years  of  age. 

Inland  directors  voted  to  hold 
the  Spring  meeting.  May  24-25  at 
the  Congress  Hotel  and  to  return 
to  the  Drake  Hotel  for  the  an¬ 
nual  Fall  meeting.  Oct.  4-5. 


New  Sports  Editor 
On  Orlando  Star 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Kent  G.  Chetlain.  Jr.,  for  the 
past  two  years  sports  editor  of 
the  Sanford  Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  Evening  Star. 

Prior  to  his  Sanford  assignment, 
Mr.  Chetlain  was  sports  writer 
for  the  .Miami  Herald  and  sports 
editor  of  the  Woodstock  (Ill.) 
Journal.  He  is  a  graduate  of  both 
Eastern  .Arizona  State  College  and 
the  University  of  Miami. 

Other  new  additions  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Star  and  the 
Orlando  .Morning  Sentinel  are 
Carl  Kupfer,  general  assignment 
reporter;  Larry  Bell,  night  copy 
desk;  Joe  K.  Rukenbrod,  night 
city  desk,  and  Norman  .Agathon, 
day  copy  desk.  Mr.  Kupfer  is  the 
son  of  Maj.  A.  J.  Kupfer,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Senti¬ 
nel-Star. 

Pat  Coulson,  a  native  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  formerly  of  New 
York  City,  is  the  new  secretary 
to  Charles  Medlin,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Orlando  Newspapers,  Inc. 


$5,000  Libel  Award; 

3  Charges  Held  True 

Spokane,  Wash. 

.A  Spokane  County  superior  court 
jury  has  awarded  E.  S.  Black,  for¬ 
mer  Kennewick  school  superintend¬ 
ent,  $5,()()0  in  his  libel  suit  against 
the  Pasco-Kennewick-Richland  Tri- 
City  Herald. 

Sir.  Black  sought  $400,000  from 
the  Scott  Publishing  Company  and 
Glenn  C.  Lee,  publisher  of  the 
Herald,  claiming  he  was  damaged 
by  four  articles  published  in  the 
Herald  in  1952.  Defendants  had 
obtained  a  change  of  venue  from 
Benton  County,  where  the  Herald 
is  published,  to  Spokane  County. 

The  cause  of  action  on  which 
damages  were  allowed  was  based 
on  a  column  written  by  Mr.  Lee. 
in  which  Mr.  Black  was  accused  of 
trying  differences  with  a  citizen  by 
means  of  his  fists  and  with  intim¬ 
idating  another  person. 

The  jury  of  seven  women  and 
five  men  considered  the  evidence 
for  40  hours  after  a  trial  that  last¬ 
ed  from  Jan.  20  to  Feb.  4.  De¬ 
fense  of  truth  was  sustained  on 
three  counts. 
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WOMAN’S  ANGLE  stressed  at  Inland  meeting  by  Jean  Mooney 
(left),  director  of  women’s  services  for  NEA  Service,  who  chats  with 
Vlabel  Obenshain,  Famous  Features  Syndicate,  and  Margaret  Sear¬ 
ing,  women’s  editor,  Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun. 


Press  Restrictions 
Repealed  in  Cuba 

Havana 

The  Cuban  Cabinet  has  repealed 
a  large  section  of  the  Public  Order 
Law  which  restricted  the  press  and 
other  media  of  communications. 
The  law  had  been  enacted  last 
year  following  the  abortive  July 
26  attempt  to  overthrow  President 
Fulgencio  Batista’s  government. 

The  section  which  was  abrogat¬ 
ed  stipulated  jail  terms  or  fines  for 
persons  who  “originate,  publish  or 
cause  to  publish  or  transmit  false 
rumors  or  false  or  tendentious 
news”  harmful  to  the  peace  of  the 
country,  the  stability  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  economy  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  or  the  finances  of  any  local 
or  the  national  government. 
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BetterManagementTools 
Needed,  Says  Buckwalter 

Chicago  job,  thereby  making  their  advertis- 
Tools  for  sharper  management  ing  space  more  profitable  and 
of  newspapers  were  suggested  by  leading  to  additional  linage  for 
I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  newspapers. 

Newspapers,  president  of  Pennsyl-  Mork  Chai’is 

vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  Charle.s  M.  Hildner,  the  Bu- 
ciation,  at  the  opening  Inland  Dai-  reau's  Western  retail  manager, 
ly  Press  Association  convention  highlighted  the  work  that  has  been 


session  here  this  week. 


done  with  chain  stores  to  make 


'‘Operation  cost<utting”  is  the  their  advertising  more  productive, 
way  to  control  1954  expenses,  said  outlining  “Operation  Brooklvn" 
Mr.  Buckwalter,  who  told  of  the  which  has  led  Sears  to  make' 10 
tight  budgetary  control  used  by  additional  te.sts  to  get  the  most 
the  Lanc.ister  Newspapers.  Month-  out  of  their  ad  dollars.  (E&P,  Jan. 
ly  reports  on  advertising  and  cir-  25,  page  56). 
culation  efforts,  supplemented  by  j.  Peter  Doyle,  Western  retail 
weekly  production  figures,  help  manager,  Scripps-Howard  News- 
keep  the  papers  on  the  beam,  he  papers,  showed  how  Bureau’s  sales 


Personnel  Important 


material,  emphasizing  the  stock¬ 
ing  and  promoting  of  the  “right 


INLAND  SPE.VkKKS  at  opening  secsi«Ni  campare  notcc.  Left  to 
riehl:  Bert  Stoipe,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribme  promotion  director: 
I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  president,  Pennsylvania  New's- 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  and  Edward  H.  Burgeson,  retail  sales  director. 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  ANPA. 


Selection  of  good  people  is  es-  item  at  the  right  time,”  can  be 
sential  to  a  smooth-running  or-  used  to  increase  retail  sales  and 
ganization,  he  pointed  out,  advo-  build  added  linage  for  newspapers, 
eating  that  one  person  should  be  Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
responsible  for  initial  screening  of  Register  and  Tribune,  hammered 
applicants,  with  the  department  home  the,  importance  of  making 
head  having  the  final  “say”  as  to  promotion  dollars  count, 
the  hiring  of  the  person.  Mr.  Stolpe  pointed  out  the  need 

Purchasing  of  all  materials  and  for  greater  promotional  efforts  on 
equipment  should  be  centralized,  the  part  of  smaller  dailies.  He  told 
said  Mr.  Buckwalter.  The  basic  of  a  recent  .study  he  had  made  of 
philosophy  behind  credits  and  col-  .^0  daily  papers  for  one  week, 
lections  at  the  Lancaster  papers.  “This  was  done  to  determine 
he  added,  was  one  of  “how  are  what  you  do  in  the  way  of  using 
you  going  to  keep  the  business  in  your  own  new'spaper  as  a  pro- 
the  paper.”  Such  an  approach,  he  motion  vehicle.”  he  said.  “What 
said,  helps  to  solve  collection  were  the  results?  I  found  that  30 
problem.s.  and  at  the  same  time  to  newspapers  used  116  inches  of 
keep  the  accounts  running  in  the  promotion  space.  The  bulk  of  it 
paper.  appeared  in  14  newspapers.  Five 

“The  year  1954  is  going  to  be  carried  18  inches  and  II  did  not 
a  period  of  great  opportunity  for  publish  a  single  line.” 
newspapers  and  newspaper  man-  Mr.  Stolpe  told  publishers  that 
agemenl.”  he  declared.  “In  the  promotion  begins  “at  home”  and 
first  place,  more  people  today  are  that  no  newspaper  should  leave 
buying  and  reading  more  newspa-  the  plant  without  office  space  sell- 
pers  and  spending  more  time  read-  ing  some  phase  of  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  them,  than  ever  before.”  (He  ice,  such  as  local  news  coverage, 
cited  the  recent  Cunningham  and  home  delivery  service,  classified. 
Walsh  agency  survey  showing  etc.  He  also  .suggested  that  pub- 
there  was  a  12%  increase  in  the  fishers  look  at  the  trade  magazines 
time  spent  reading  newspapers  in  to  realize  how  little  some  news¬ 


1953  over  1952). 

Better  Selling  Needed 
He  warned,  however,  that  news¬ 


papers  believe  in  the  power  of 
their  own  medium.  “Have  you 
checked  newspaper  promotion 


papers  had  letter  take  a  look  at  against  radio,  magazine  and  TV? 
their  selling  methods.  “What  new  asked,  noting  that  competing 

tools  have  we  to  use?”  he  asked.  “^e  their  trade  and  adver- 

“What  new  techniques  should  we  journals  to  produce  results, 

follow?  Is  our  sales  staff  adequate  Albert  A.  Sutton,  Medill 

for  the  times*’”  School  of  Journalism,  Northwest- 

One  of  the  best  sales  tools  to  University,  presented  plaques 

aid  newspapers’  efforts  is  the  use  certificates  to  winning  news- 

of  material  planned  and  produced  'o  fhe  Inland  s  15th  annual 

by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  said  typography  contest,  which  attract- 
Mr.  Buckwalter,  who  followed  the  record  entry. 

Bureau's  presentation  at  the  I"'  —  ,  ,  *  ^ 

land  meeting.  Guild  in  Arbitration 

Edward  H.  Burgeson,  director.  The  United  Press  and  the 
retail  division  of  the  Bureau,  told  American  Newspaper  Guild  have 
of  the  need  for  doing  a  better  sell-  agreed  on  .Abram  Stockman  as 
ing  job  at  the  retail  level.  He  sug-  impartial  chairman  in  arbitration 
gested  that  newspapers  can  help  of  wage  demands.  Hearings  will 
retailers  do  a  better  advertising  begin  March  1. 
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Color  Heightens 
Ad  Readership 
Scores  in  Daily 

MlLWAl'KF.E 
Color  increases  the  readership 
of  run-of-paper  ads  by  men  and 
women,  a  six-day  study  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  has  revealed. 
The  research  period  started  with  a 
29()-page  Sunday  paper  last  Nov. 
15  and  continued  through  Friday 
of  the  following  week,  covering 
706  pages  in  six  issues. 

More  than  3.000  men  and  wom¬ 
en  were  interviewed  by  Publica¬ 
tion  Research  Service.  From  the 
mass  of  figures  gathered  in  the 
survey,  here  are  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights: 

Color  .Ad  Tops 

In  the  Sunday  study,  the  best 
read  ad  for  both  men  and  women 
was  a  page  advertisement  for 
Kunzelmann-Fsser,  a  retail  furni¬ 
ture  store,  advertising  mattresses. 
This  full  color  page  recorded  a 
readership  of:  79%  for  women, 
52%  for  men. 

Readership  for  this  ad  was  three 
times  the  median  readership  for 
men  and  two  times  the  median 
readership  for  women  among  all 
full-page  furniture  ads  in  the  138- 
paper  summary. 

Readers  put  their  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  on  the  growing  amount  of 
newspaper  color  as  follows: 

Among  men  readers,  all  of  the 
10  best  read  national  ads  on  Sun¬ 
day  were  in  color.  Five  of  the 
10  best  read  local  ads  on  Sunday 
were  in  color. 

Among  women  readers,  all  of 
the  10  best  read  national  ads  were 
in  color  and  seven  of  the  10  best 
read  local  ads  were  in  color. 

In  the  daily  issues,  among  wom¬ 
en  readers,  three  of  the  four  best 
read  national  ads  were  in  color. 
Among  men  readers,  two  of  the 
three  best  read  national  ads  were 
in  color. 

In  the  290-page  Sunday  issue, 
there  were  six  run-of-paper  adver¬ 


tisements  in  one  color  and  black, 
and  13  run-of-paper  pages  in  two 
or  more  colors  and  black.  .An 
analysis  of  these  19  run-of-paper 
color  ads  showed  that  on  the 
average  the  page  ads  carrying 
two  or  more  colors  had  three 
times  the  readership  among  men 
and  almost  50%  greater  reader- 
ship  among  women  than  the  ads 
carrying  one  color  and  black. 

Best  Read  Ads 

.Among  men  readers  the  best 
read  national  advertisement  in  the 
Sunday  issue  was  a  page  in  color 
for  Oscar  Mayer  which  was  read 
by  53%.  .Among  women  the  best 
read  national  ad  on  Sunday 
(70%)  was  a  page  for  Cannon 
Towds  in  roto  color. 

Best  read  local  ad  for  the  daily 
issues,  Monday  through  Friday, 
was  a  full  page  ad  for  Sears  which 
got  a  readership  of  69%  among 
women.  .Among  men,  two  ads  tied 
for  first  place  on  the  local  ad  list. 
A  full  page  for  Schuster’s  adver¬ 
tising  men’s  apparel  which  ran  on 
Thursday,  and  a  full  page  for 
Gimbels,  also  advertising  men’s 
apparel,  which  ran  on  Wednesday, 
achieved  the  top  readership  of 
33%  among  men. 

.Again,  considering  the  daily  is¬ 
sues  only,  the  best  read  national 
ad  (among  men)  was  a  Standard 
Premium  Gasoline  page  which  ran 
in  black  and  red  and  got  34%. 
This  ad  appeared  Friday  in  the 
Main  News  Section,  page  23. 

Among  women,  the  best  read 
national  ad  (daily  issues  only)  was 
a  full  page  in  full  color  for  Dun¬ 
can  Hines  Cake  Mixes  with  60% 
readership. 

■ 

Pressroom  Fire 

Houston 

Automatic  fire  extinguishers 
quickly  smothered  a  blaze  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle  pressroom 
Feb.  12.  The  fire  started  in  an 
air-conditioning  duct  and  flames 
leaped  to  the  web  in  one  of  the 
presses  and  also  to  the  conveyor. 
There  was  a  two-hour  delay  on 
the  edition. 


li 
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News-Maker  on  Grand 
Scale  For  Generation 


By  Ray  Erwin 

News-maker  on  a  grand  (in¬ 
ternational)  scale  for  a  generation 
has  been  Grover  A.  Whalen,  who 
has  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
Mayor’s  Reception  Committee  of 
the  City  of  New  York  after  35 
years  of  colorful  and  spectacular 
service. 

Grover  Whalen,  typifying  the 
cosmopolite  with  his  sky-blue 
shirts,  white  carnations,  black 
Homburgs  and  suave  manner,  thus 
has  been  a  major  news  source  for 
reporters  and  photographers  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  plus  a  decade 
as  Mr.  Knickerbocker  and  Public 
Greeter  No.  1.  Even  before  that 
he  was  Police  Commissioner,  de¬ 
partment  store  e.xecutive,  civic 
leader  and  man-about-town.  He 
headed  the  World’s  Fair,  too. 

Reporter  Hearst 

The  world’s  best  known  “Re¬ 
ceptionist”  saw  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  with  a  reporter’s  police 
card  stuck  in  his  hat  at  a  rakish 
angle,  personally  cover  the  wel¬ 
come-home  celebration  for  Colo¬ 
nel  Lindbergh.  He  also  saw  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  fol¬ 
lowing  in  his  dad’s  fabled  foot¬ 
steps,  running  ahead  of  the  cars 
to  personally  cover  the  welcome- 
home  for  General  MacArthur. 

“After  plans  were  finally  work¬ 
ed  out  for  a  reception  for  an  arriv¬ 
ing  celebrity,  we  called  a  press 
conference  so  newspaper  editors, 
reporters  and  photographers — and 
later  the  newsreel,  radio  and  TV 
men — would  have  the  plans  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  could  offer  any  sug¬ 
gestions  for  their  own  participa¬ 
tion,”  explained  Mr.  Whalen  in 
an  interview  with  an  E  &  P  re¬ 
porter  in  his  imposing  Fifth 

venue  office  (He’s  board  chair¬ 
man  of  Coty  Inc.) 

“They  came  up  with  suggestions, 
too,  particularly  the  photograph¬ 
ers,”  he  continued.  “They  former¬ 
ly  had  to  run  ahead  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  along  the  mile-long  route 
from  Bowling  Green  up  lower 
Broadway  to  City  Hall.  So  we  got 
two  10-ton  trucks  from  the  Sani¬ 
tation  Department  and  built  plat¬ 
forms  on  them — one  for  the  re¬ 
porters  so  they  could  see  what 
was  going  on  all  along  the  motor¬ 
cade,  and  one  for  the  photograph¬ 
ers  with  three  levels.  This  relieved 
the  cameramen  of  the  strain  of 
having  to  shoot  and  run. 

Shoot  and  Run 

“Some  of  the  best  photos  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  were  made  by 
these  news  photographers,”  he  ad¬ 
ded.  “It’s  not  a  sports  exercise  for 
an  older  man  to  carry  50  pounds 
on  bis  back  and  run,  you  know. 
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The  new,  lighter  equipment  makes 
it  a  lot  easier.” 

Mr.  Whalen  recalled  that  the 
newspapers  in  the  early  days  did 
not  have  their  own  staffs  of  pho¬ 
tographers  and  depended  on  pri¬ 
vate  studios  such  as  Underwood 
&  Underwood,  whose  cameramen 
made  the  pictures  on  glass  plates. 

“One  newspaper  today  will  send 
six  or  eight  photographers,”  he 
observed.  “It  sometimes  think  they 
get  in  the  way  of  each  other  and 
I  wonder  what  becomes  of  the 
thousands  of  pictures.  Neverthe¬ 
less  that  is  their  idea  of  covering 
a  story  and  they  get  the  pictures.” 

Mr.  New  York  said  that  when 
the  late  Queen  Marie  of  Roumania 
arrived  her  Foreign  Minister  in¬ 
sisted  that  she  was  not  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed  by  the  press. 

Questioning  a  Queen 

“However,  I  arranged  for  her 
to  be  interviewed  by  335  newsmen 
from  the  pilot  house  of  the  launch 
bringing  her  to  the  Battery  from 
her  ship,”  said  Mr.  Whalen.  “You 
know,  these  reporters  don’t  mince 
words — they  get  salt  in  their  nos¬ 
trils.  Their  first  question  was  an 
embarrassing  one:  ‘What  about 
your  son.  Crown  Prince  Carol  and 
his  girl  friendT 

“Her  Majesty  answered  with 
charm  and  simplicity:  ‘If  he 
comes  home,  he  will  be  treated 
like  all  bad  boys  are  treated  by 
their  mothers.” 

(It  was  Marie  who  was  ad¬ 
dressed  as  “Queenie”  by  an  un¬ 
perturbed  photographer  as  she 
stood  with  Mayor  Jimmy  Walker 
on  the  steps  of  City  Hall). 

All  was  not  sweetness  and  light, 
of  course,  in  handling  the  big  re¬ 
ceptions  and  press  representatives 
sometimes  complained  to  or  about 
Mr.  Whalen. 

Scapegoat  Whalen 

“Some  can’t  be  satisfied,”  sadly 
lamented  Mr.  Whalen.  “A  fellow 
arrives  late  and  misses  a  picture 
or  a  handout  and  it’s  your  fault — 
it  was  always  my  fault.” 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Whalen 
explained  that  the  MacArthur  re¬ 
ceptions  in  San  Francisco  and 
Washington  developed  into  near 
riots  and  he  was  determined  to 
have  the  arrival  at  the  airport  in 
New  York  orderly  and  in  full 
view  of  press  representatives.  He 
had  tubular  stands  built  in  a  han¬ 
gar  to  hold  1,000  newsmen.  The 
general’s  plane  was  brought  up 
close  and  the  hero  alighted  and 
spoke  into  mikes  set  up  in  full 
view  of  the  press  stand.  Ampli¬ 
fiers  carried  his  words  clearly  into 
the  hangar.  But  there  were  con¬ 


siderable  complaints  about  the  ar¬ 
rangements,  he  confessed. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Whalen  rank¬ 
ed  the  MacArthur  reception  as 
second  in  “heart  thrills”  only  to 
that  accorded  Lindbergh,  whom 
he  described  as  a  “strange”  man 
who  paid  no  attention  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  cheering  school  children 
except  when  prodded  into  waving 
by  his  official  host. 

The  Mayor’s  Reception  Com¬ 
mittee  was  organized  in  1918  by 
the  late  Rodman  Wanamaker, 
William  H.  Woodin  and  Murray 
Guggenheim.  Mr.  Whalen  was  one 
of  the  1,000  original  members  and 
three  years  later  he  became  chair¬ 
man.  in  the  early  years,  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  paid  the  expense 
of  the  receptions  and  later  the  city 
made  appropriations  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Newspapers  Help 

Publishers  and  editors  of  New 
York  City’s  newspapers  gave 
“great  support”  to  the  work  from 
the  very  beginning,  according  to 
Mr.  Whalen,  and  they  realized  the 
real  value  of  the  official  receptions 
to  the  country  and  city. 

The  press  of  foreign  countries 
gave  generous  play  to  stories  of 
the  receptions  of  their  dignitaries. 
Mr.  Whalen  found  on  tours  of 
Europe. 

“The  in;ernational  press  picked 
up  these  stories  and  carried  them 
cn  the  front  page  and  our  only 
competitor  was  bad  news  from 
over  here — such  as  the  Rothstein 
murder  or  Jimmy  Roosevelt,”  he 
remarked. 

First  royal  figure  to  be  honored 
was  the  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
later  to  be  King  Edward  VIII  and 


Whalen  Successor 
Extends  Greetings 

Edward  O’Neill,  in  his  “City 
Hair  column  in  the  New  York 
News  last  Sunday  stated: 

“New  city  greeter  Richard  G. 
Patterson,  Jr.  (a  former  ambas¬ 
sador),  fully  as  suave  and  nattily 
groomed  as  his  gardenia-wearing 
predecessor,  did  a  good  job  in  his 
first  assignment  of  welcoming 
Turkish  President  Gelal  Bayar.” 

8,130,000  and  its  inhabitants  hail 
from  every  corner  of  the  earth. 
When  the  United  Nations  chose 
New  York  for  its  home  in  1946, 
this  city  became  the  Capital  of 
the  World.” 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  of  which  Mr.  Whalen  is  a 
past  president  (he  recalled  he  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  after  his  friend,  James 
Wright  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  had 
served  as  club  president),  pre¬ 
sented  him  recently  with  a  Bronze 
Plaque  of  Achievement  and  a  cita¬ 
tion  far  his  work  under  seven  con¬ 
secutive  mayors  and  seven  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  which  he  has  been 
a  member  for  26  years,  presented 
him  a  scroll  declaring: 

“In  all  corners  of  the  world 
the  name  of  Grover  A.  Whalen  is 
known  as  that  of  the  New  York 
citizen  chosen  by  a  succession  of 
mayors  as  best  qualified  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  world’s  greatest  city  in 
bidding  welcome  to  a  long  list  of 
distinguished  visitors.” 


now  Duke  of  Windsor.  Later  in  ■ 

^at  category  were  to  corne  King  Family  Weekly 
George  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  tt  .  /  t  i  J 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece,  HoSt  tO  InlCmaerS 
the  Queen  of  Roumania,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  King  of  Siam  and 
.assorted  other  monorchs. 

All  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  since  Wilson,  Clemenceau, 

Churchill,  Pershing,  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier,  Joffre,  Admiral  Byrd,  Nehru, 
all  the  Presidents  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  except  Peron,  the  heroes  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II  and  Korea — 
all  have  been  given  the  traditional 
parades.  City  Hall  receptions  and 
luncheons  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 


Chicago 
More  than  100  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  members  were 
guests  of  Family  Weekly  at  a 
breakfast  held  during  the  Inland 
convention  this  week. 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  president 
and  publisher  of  Family  Weekly, 
announced  the  addition  of  two 
Inland  territory  papers  —  Spring- 
field  Illinois  State  Journal  and 
Register,  and  Waterloo  (Iowa) 
Courier. 


News  Pix 

A  historical  pictorial  review  of 
the  period  has  been  collected, 
most  of  them  made  by  news  pho¬ 
tographers.  One  picture  shows  the 
City  Hall  reception  on  Oct.  9, 
1950,  for  the  300  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
attending  the  Inter-American  Press 
Conference. 

“New  York  needs  to  be  sold 
and  advertised  and  the  city  ought 
to  have  an  advertising  and  public¬ 
ity  budget,”  declared  Mr.  Whalen. 
“During  the  life  of  the  Reception 
Committee,  our  city  has  doubled 
its  population  from  4,766,833  to 


Boston  Globe  Plans 
To  Move  from  'Row' 

Boston 

Newspaper  Row  will  become  a 
memory  before  too  many  years,  as 
the  Boston  Globe  this  week  re¬ 
vealed  plans  to  build  a  new  plant 
on  Old  Colony  Boulevard  some 
three  miles  south  of  their  present 
location. 

John  Taylor,  Globe  promotion 
manager,  said  the  Globe  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  16-acre  lot  across  from 
Boston  College  High  School  last 
Summer. 

The  Boston  Post  plans  to  move 
its  operations  to  a  new  building 
on  Pearl  Street. 
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David  G.  Holt,  92,  city  editor 
of  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  News  for 
20  years  until  his  retirement  in 
1940,  Feb.  7. 

«  *  * 

Clalde  H.  Gamble,  67,  Peoria 
(III.)  Star  associate  editor  and 
columnist,  Feb.  12. 

*  «  * 

Paul  A.  Plaschke,  74,  former 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American  and  one 
time  cartoonist  for  Louisville 
newspapers,  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
where  he  had  lived  since  his  re¬ 
tirement,  Feb.  12. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  A.  Moore,  77,  for  25 
years  state  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald,  Feb.  9.  In 
retirement  since  1949,  after  43 
newspaper  years,  he  wrote  a  tri¬ 
weekly  Press  Herald  column. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  E.  McKenna,  43,  news 
editor  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Her¬ 


ald,  and  former  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Duluth  News-Tribune,  Feb.  8. 
He  was  employed  by  the  Duluth 
newspapers  for  17  years,  and  pre¬ 
viously  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Superior  Evening  Telegram. 

•  •  • 

John  Cairns,  70,  former  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner,  news 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner,  news  editor  of  the 
V'ancouver  (B.  C.)-  Sun,  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal,  in  San  Dieeo, 
Feb.  12. 

*  *  * 

Clay  O’Kelly  Willcockson, 

30,  for  10  years  a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Feb.  13. 

*  *  * 

Hugh  R.  Rutherford,  62,  a 

former  member  of  the  old  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  Mail  and 
Empire  at  Ottawa. 
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Duke's  Tour 
Coverage  Plan 
Is  Explained 

The  extent  to  which  a  govern¬ 
ment  spokesman  had  requested 
the  press  of  Canada  to  limit  its 
coverage  of  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh’s  visit  was  debated  this 
week  following  reports  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  of  his  remarks  at 
the  editors’  conference  recently  at 
Windsor.  (E&P,  Feb.  13.  pg.  11.) 

R.  C.  Macinnes  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Trans-Canada  Air 
Lines,  took  exception  to  the 
phrase  that  he  had  asked  editors 
to  “refrain  from  giving  all-out 
coverage”  to  the  summer  tour  of 
His  Royal  Highness. 

T.  N.  Morrison.  Welland  Trib¬ 
une,  chairman  of  the  Managing 
Editors’  Conference.  protested 
that  editorial  comment  in  E&P 
was  erroneous  because  it  was 
based  on  an  inaccurate  report. 

The  reporter  who  covered  the 
meeting,  Gerald  Waring,  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  correspondent,  stood 
by  the  facts  in  his  story  and 
blamed  the  controversy  on  a  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  his  “lead.” 

The  Duke’s  desire  for  a  simple 
and  informal  visit  was  explained 
by  Mr.  Macinnes. 

“A  concomitant  of  full  -  blown 
royal  tours  in  Canada,”  Mr.  War¬ 
ing  said,  “has  been  all-out  press 
coverage,  with  hundreds  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photosranhers  cover¬ 
ing  the  visiting  VIPs  like  a  blank¬ 
et.  Mr.  Macinnes  suggested  that 
this  time  the  pattern  should  be 
different,  with  papers  and  agencies 
assigning  only  a  few  men  to  the 
story,  and  agreeing  to  a  copy  and 
pix  pool.” 

Mr,  Waring  said  it  was  a  “far¬ 
fetched  interpretation”  of  his  story 
to  charge  that  it  implied  Mr.  Mac¬ 
innes  or  the  Government  had 
asked  the  editors  to  play  down 
the  story  or  limit  the  space. 

According  to  Mr.  Macinnes.  he 
told  the  editors  that  every  pos¬ 
sible  accommodation  would  be 
available  at  major  points  and  the 
whole  purpose  of  his  talk  was  to 
arrange  the  fullest  possible  cov¬ 
erage. 

The  special  plane,  he  pointed 
out,  is  to  provide  coverage  at  iso¬ 
lated  points  and  the  only  restric¬ 
tion  mentioned  was  the  purely 
physical  one  of  space.  There  will 
be  three  places  open  after  radio 
and  press  services  have  been  ac¬ 
commodated  and.  Mr.  Macinnes 
said,  the  editors  agreed  to  choose 
the  papers  from  which  the  three 
men  would  be  selected.  Arrange¬ 
ments  also  will  be  made  for  trans¬ 
mission  facilities  for  copy  and 
photographs,  he  said. 

A  check  with  some  of  those 
who  attended  the  meeting,  he  add¬ 
ed,  had  confirmed  that  they  did 
not  interpret  his  remarks  as  re¬ 
questing  any  restrictions  other 
than  those  imposed  by  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  transportation  and  accom¬ 
modation. 


Wisconsin  Publisher 
Dies  in  California 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Edgar  Eugene  Parker,  91,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Citizen  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Beaver 
Dam  Daily  Citizen,  which  he  and 
his  son,  H.  H.  Parker,  founded 
in  1911,  died  at  Pasadena,  Calif., 
Feb.  7. 

Mr.  Parker  became  a  printer’s 
apprentice  here  in  1884  and  in 
1899  became  editor  of  the  Dodge 
County  Citizen  and  manager  of 
the  printing  plant.  He  bought  the 
paper  in  1910  and  with  his  son 
as  editor  and  manager  began  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Beaver  Dam  Daily 
Citizen  the  next  year.  He  had 
served  as  postmaster  here  and  had 
made  his  home  in  California  for 
part  of  each  year  since  1927. 

(j^fattuarp 


John  Cleary,  69,  veteran 
Philadelphia  newspaperman  and 
advertising  executive,  Feb.  10. 

*  *  * 

William  P.  Doyle,  74,  former 
advertising  director  of  the  Rome 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Sentinel  and  an 
employe  of  the  newspaper  for  35 
years,  Fdb.  15. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  H.  Sullivan,  46,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald-News, 
Feb.  10. 

*  *  * 

E.  T.  Edwards,  former  editor 
of  the  Winona  (Minn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  Herald  who  had  been  with 
the  paper  nearly  30  years  when 
he  retired  in  1948,  Fek  8. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  H.  Zucker,  65,  with 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  for  46  years  as  automobile  ed¬ 
itor,  police  reporter  and  promo¬ 
tion  director,  Feb.  9. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Tempest  Whitaker, 
63,  news  editor  of  the  Brantford 
(Ont.)  Expositor  since  1915,  Oct. 
16. 

*  *  « 

Steven  C.  Williams,  42,  for¬ 
mer  United  Press  correspondent 
in  Berlin  and  London  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  writer  in  New  York  and 
once  reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
News,  Philadelphia  Record  and 
Long  Island  Press,  in  New  York, 
Feb.  15. 

*  *  * 

Timothy  J.  Crane,  64.  former 
city  editor  of  the  Woonsocket  (R. 
1.)  Call,  Feb.  11. 

*  *  « 

Stephen  Haines  Plum,  2nd, 
82,  retired  designer  of  printing 
presses  and  founder  and  president 
of  the  Humana  Company,  which 
was  absorbed  in  1920  by  the 
American  Tvpe  Founders.  Inc.. 
Feb.  16. 

*  *  • 

C.  W,  Langford,  veteran  cir¬ 
culation  supervisor  for  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun,  recently. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers _ 

MID-YVJCST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City.  Iowa 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

S.ALES,  -Appraisals.  Manairement  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.. 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg..  Atlanta.  Ga. 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  .selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  As  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

★  the  ‘‘Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 

stick.  A.  \V.  Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market 
St..  San  Francisco  5,  (California. _ 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
.A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

•  •  30  CALIFORNIA  Weekly  Proper¬ 
ties.  Priced  from  $22,000  to  $300,000, 
await  your  inspection.  Call  on  ns  to 
furnish  the  facts. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange _ Riverside.  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  .Ave.  Brooklyn.  N. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans.  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Speciali$ts“ 

Newspaper  Conspltaiits 

NEWSPAPER-TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Publkatioiis  for  Sale 

CAElFURNlA:  Two  machine  shop. 
Gross  $20,U00.  Asking  $5,000  down. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  -Associates,  4958  Mel- 

rose,  Los  .Angeles  29,  California. _ 

EXCEPTIONAL  Ohio  weekly  in  $35,- 
000  class.  Terms.  Others  in  your 
price  range.  Broker.  Box  800,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  weekly,  city  of  9000, 
fine  Climate,  near  colleges;  growth  of 
area  rapid  and  constant.  But  you  will 
want  to  make  your  home  here  forever. 
Because  of  illness  priced  at  $65,000. 
$20,000  down.  Let  your  coal  and  anti¬ 
freeze  bill  help  pay  for  this  paper. 
Fine  plant.  Joseph  A.  Snyder.  3570 
Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  California. 
INDIANA  WEEK1.Y.  65  years  old. 
Beautiful  paper,  three  sections,  20 
pages,  crammed  with  live  advertising. 
Grossing  $30,000.  Expenses  nominal. 
Price  $25,000,  with  $15,000  down. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Newnpaper  Bro- 
I  kers  since  1914,  Binghamton,  New 
Y.  .  York.  Mentinr  No  8879. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale _ 

CAhlUIKMA.  Thric-f  -  a  -  week,  au 
year>  old.  Net  for  last  year  was  in 
excess  of  $45,000  Oefore  income  taxes, 
for  jiarticulars  wire  “KiKht,  Kiglit, 
Ki^ht.  Six,”  and  your  address.  MAY 
BliOTUKlfS.  Uiiiithamton.  Xew  Y’ork.  j 
Newspaper  Brokers  since  11U4. _ ' 


M1I>\™ST  WKKKLY  and  comnu  r- ' 
cial  printing  plant.  Did  $t>8,000  la.st 
year.  Potential  far  ^treater.  Nearby 
larye  city  ripe  for  shopper  or  another  ' 
daily.  Kxcellent  eiiuipnient.  Will  sell 
sul)ject  to  three  appraisers,  one  for 
you,  one  for  me,  and  third  picked  by  t 
first  two.  $50,000  casli  needed.  Will  . 
carry  balance.  Owner  Koin;;  into 
daily  field.  .Ydequate  skilled  help.  Box  i 

801,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ , 

.\ll8.SOLKi  ~EX(1-LS1  VK  WEEKLY.' 
Now  ^trossins  above  $50,000.  $17,500 
down  in  cash  will  handle.  Bailey-  ] 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  .Service,  Box  390,  : 

Salina,  Kansas. _ 

WEEKLY  in  i>otential  daily  lielil.  No  j 
comiietition.  Booming;  community  of  ' 
10.000  with  half  billion  industrial  ! 
development.  Owner  retirinj;.  Takes  | 
$63,000  cash  to  handle.  Larry  Towe  ; 
.Ysency,  1807  South  Shore,  Holland,  j 

Michigan. _ I 

HEKES  A  CHALLENGEl  LITTLE 
(but  loud)  weekly;  fully  equipped. 
Now  one-man  shop  but  ideal  set-up 
tor  a  newspaper  man  or  man-wife 
combo  who  want  to  settle  in  a  thriv-  I 
ing  community.  $9,000  gross;  compe- j 
titive  field;  real  opportunity.  AVrite 
Uniontown  (Kentucky)  Eye. 

_ Publications  Wanted  ! 

EUK-MEli  PI  BLiSHEit  | 

Wants  to  Purchase  Daily 
In  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illinois 
Contidential.  Possibly  all  Cash.  j 
Desin*.<  Imiiiediaie  Aftion.  Xo  “dick- 
erin^r.''  Hox  802,  Kditov  A*  Publisher.! 

Business  Opportunities  | 

94th  year  publishing  local  news,  pic-  { 
tures,  ads,  Sanders  3  is  the  Living¬ 
ston  County  buy,  Geneseo,  N.  T. 

Business  Opportunities  >Vanted 

SYNi)K;aTE  UA.NTEU — Would  like 
to  purchase  for  cash  established  and 
successful  newspaper  feature  syndicate. 
No  brokers.  Replies  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  828,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

Circulation  Promotion _ 

Proven  circulation  builder.  NOT  A 
PREMIUM  PLAN.  .V  promotional  idea 
based  upon  a  system  that  makes  the 
newsboy's  basic  desire  for  praise  and 
route  success  pay  off  in  a  STE.ADY' 
incia-ase  of  circulation.  Formulated  by 
a  district  mana,ger  for  district  men. 
Give  district  managers  a  chance  to 
see  this.  Write  for  full  detailed  plan 
and  set-up.  Box  810,  Editor  &-  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


Periodical  Subscriptions 

Year  after  year,  and 
again  in  '54 — 

EDITOR  &  PUBLI.SHER 
will  keep  you  "On  Top” 
of  the  important 
happenings  in  the  newspaper 
world — Subscription,  $6.50  a  year 
(52  issues). 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Personals _ 

L.  A.  .MO  MAHON 
advertising  and  promotion.  Please 
write  Box  518.  West  Memphis,  Ark. 


Press  Identification 

PERMANENT  Windshield  "Press” 
Identification  for  8  cents.  Free  details. 
781  Pierpont  St.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Syndicates — E'eatures _ 

"MY  REALTY  SECRETS”  by  Hedy 
Lamarr.  24  installments.  About  750 
words  each.  Territories  now  available. 
Samples  on  request.  Hollywood  Press 
Syndicate.  660,5  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hol¬ 
lywood  28,  California. 

Syndicates — Features  Wanted 

Tt)  GO  WITH  special  promotion,  golf 
magazine  needs  (of  all  things)  a 
breezy  monthly  gin  rummy  column.  If 
you  can  write  intelligently  on  subject, 
drop  us  note  today.  Box  .803,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Press  Engineers _ 

E.  i‘.  WALLMAN  A-  Ct».  ] 

Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs.  ; 
.Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of  ' 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
T. !.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  .street 

R'li  kford _ Illinois  ! 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Rejiairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. ' 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Elat-betl  Webs  j 

ill  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  X.  J.  , 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


MACHINISTS — Disinantliiii,  nmvin^,  ; 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants,  i 
Kepairs,  maintenance,  service  nation-  ! 

LORENZ  PRINTING  ! 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

3828 — 31  St..  Lontf  Island  Citv  1,  X.Y.  ; 
_ STillwell  8-0098-0099 _ 1 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers  , 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts!  I 

We  will  move,  erect  or  rei>air  presses  | 
A  N  Y  W  HERE 
28  East  4tli  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  i 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 


MATS 

! 

20  fonts  Intertype  8  pt.  Regal  51 
with  bold.  Fonts  of  1442  mats  in-  I 
eluding  key  board  fractions  and  extra 
channel  quads,  contrasted.  Mats  in-  , 
stalled  new  Dec.  1,  1953,  some  used  | 
very  little.  $225  per  font.  Teletype-  , 
setter  keyboard  layout  282F.  Write  , 
Ohas.  Medlin,  Sentinel-Star,  P.  O. 
Box  2833,  Orlando,  Florida. 


BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

5  Model  20  Linotyjies — 4  Magazine  | 

2 '72  and  2/90  Channel  : 

Microthorm  Electric  Pot«,  AC 

6  Molds.  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessorie-^. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES ' 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.  Y.  36  I 
LINOTY'PES  and  Intertyjies,  Models 
5.  8.  14.  26.  Intertypes  B — -C— CSM. 
tlioroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works.  323  North  F’ourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 
NEED  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES! 
Why  pay  more  than  our  low  price  of 
$68.50  to  $79.50!  Sold  the  World 
Over.  Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B. 
Sales  Company,  113  Market  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 
MACHINERY  AVAILABLE  due  to 
consolidation:  Model  8  linotype,  mats, 
$1800;  CSM  Intertype,  mats,  $2000; 
model  L  linotype,  mats,  .$700;  Lud¬ 
low,  parts.  21  >3  fonts  of  mats,  2  cabi¬ 
nets.  $2000:  Nolan  router,  floor  model, 
$250:  2  Sillier  saws.  $125  each; 

Hammond  Easy  Raster.  8  col.  $600; 
Duplex  Anglebar  8  page  flatbt'd  press. 
Write  Chas.  Barnes.  Times,  Kenton,  0. 

Newsprint _ 

MEND  PAPER  BREAKS  with  Splic¬ 
ing  Tapes.  -Ylso  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp 
A-  Paper  Co..  45  W.  4.5th  St..  N.  Y.  36. 

_ Photo  Engraving _ 


COMPLETE  Engraving  Room,  3  years 
old.  Robertson  20"  Camera,  Lens. 
Lights,  Temperature  Sink.  Vacuum 
Frame,  Whirler.  Stainless  Etcher, 
Stove,  Cooler.  Powder  Cabinet,  Guil¬ 
lotine,  etc.  Complete. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  -Yve.,  New  York  36 


M.\CH1NERY  and  SUPPLIES  ' 
_ Press  Room _ 

Used  Presses 

I 

★  .Since  ncw.-paiK-rs  constantly  are  I 

replacing  jire.>ses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  pri'sses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes.  I 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  ada|)t  such  | 
equipment  to  vour  speeifii;  needs.  i 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited.  1 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 

8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

V.C  Drive — C’hases  and  Arcesnories. 
Located  Iltinuis — Available  Feb.  15. 

20  PAGE  DmEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22’4" — .\C  Drive 
Combination  kt  pg  Folder 


4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide— 23-9/ 16"— .Stereo 


THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  I 

153.5  .S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois  \ 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 


Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings — 
21 — Complete  Stereo — .VC  Drive 


GOSS  Newspaper  Press.  .V.C.  motor —  , 
up  to  20  pages — all  the  Stereo  equip¬ 
ment — a  really  swell  buy — can  be  I 
seen  on  tloor — 

PRINTERS  TROUBLE  SHOOTER  | 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


GOSS  H-LTiil  HSLC  Press 
HOE  I'nit-Type  Octuple  I’rc. 

GOSS  4  Deck  64  Pago  Press 
HOE  2  l  nit  32-Page  Press 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC.  I 

11  W.  42  St..  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  j 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

4  Unit  16-Page  Unitiibular  with  color 
c>  Under,  .\C  drive,  St»*reotyi>e  equip¬ 
ment. 

Pre«s  available  immediately. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders 
Roller  Bearings- — 22?.(" 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type — .VC  Drive — 22J.i" 

3  .5rm  Reels.  Tensions  and  Pasters 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
23-9  16" — Cline  Reeks  and  Tensions 


6  UNIT  HOE 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive — 2114" 

2  UNrTbUPLEX 

Seiiii-Cylindrical — 22)4” — 16/32  pgs. 
Complete  stereo.  .VC  Drive 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder. 
22  li"  cutotY.  15  H.P.,  .VC  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  Si-e  running. 
Terms.  Broker.  Box  5200,  Editor  & 
I’liblish.r.  _ 


FOR  S.VLE: 

DUl'LEX  Tl  BUL.ML  16  page 
staniiard  2  to  1  model  jirinting  press 
with  metal  furnace  and  pump,  vaeiiiim 
back  casting  box,  plate  finishing  ma¬ 
chine  and  chipping  block.  .511  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  U.seil  for  small  daily 
publication  only.  Write  .lohn  Peters. 
Business  Manager,  The  Daily  .Ii-lTcr- 
sonian,  Cambridge,  Ohio. 


SACRIFICE 

FORCED  to  vacate  premises  of  the 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  are 
offering  at  a  great  reduction  the  finest 
equipment  available  on  the  pre-eiit 
market. 

4  UNIT  HOE  (No.  2804) 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Rearing- 
Spray  Fountain — 22 '4"  cut¬ 
off — -\C  Drive,  Reels,  Ten¬ 
sions  and  -Vuto  Pasters. 

This  equipment  was  installed  new 
in  1938  and  shut  down  Jan.  1947.  It 
has  had  proper  maintenance. 

For  information  and  inspection  call 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .Vve.  New  Y’ork  36,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  91 130 


FOR  S.VLE:  2 — 16-page  units  for  23- 
9''16"  sheet  cut,  15"  diameter  plates, 
7^16"  thick.  Arch  Type.  Thomas  W. 
Hall  Co..  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


WOOD  TWIN  PONY  .VUTOPLATE 

for  21)4"  plates.  4-ton  Melting  Pot 
and  Twin  Pumps  included.  Good  con¬ 
dition.  Available  now.  Bargain.  Con¬ 
tact 

INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 

422  W.  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


COLOR  REGISTER  FRAME  HOE. 
full  page  color  register  frame  with 
crosswires.  D-4  full  page  adjustable, 
register  pointers  and  two  comer  cut¬ 
ters.  $75.00  freight  C.O.D.,  (Deseret 
News  Pub.  Company  33  Richard  St.. 
Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah). 


24-PAGE  HOE 
FOR  SALE 

Straightline  Web  Press,  2  plates  wide, 
3  decks  high,  with  A.C.  motor  and 
stereotype  oqulpnaent.  Immediately 
available. 

For  further  particulars  write: 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.  INC. 

Stamford,  Connecficuf 


1  CAM.VCHINE  SPLICING  AND  ROLL 
WINDING  MACHINE  (72  inch)  40" 
rewind  capacity,  with  integral  type 
slitting  element,  and  equipped  with 
two  )4"  integral  type  slitter  units 
complete,  two  extra  slitter  wheels  with 
ball  bearings  and  axles,  one  rewind 
shaft;  two  mill  roll  apparatus,  one 
for  40"  jumbo  rolls,  one  for  18"  butt 
rolls :  complete  splicing  apparatnl 

machine  fitted  with  “V”  belt  drive 
complete,  but  without  motor.  $5,000. 
shipped  freight  C.O.D.  (Deseret  News 
Publishing  Comp.iny,  33  Richards 
Street.  Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah). 

64  page  GOSS  magazine  press,  four 
plates  wide.  32  pages  black  and  one 
color.  8'4"  X  11)4"  page  size.  Now  in 
midwest.  Inspection  invited.  Dealer. 
Box  600,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

20  Page  —  22)4"  —  1  Unit  5  Plate 
Wide.  .VO  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and 
Quarter  Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace:  Pump  and  Spout;  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box:  Shaver:  Tail  Cutter:  Chip¬ 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Scorch¬ 
er;  16  Chases;  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
.VVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY- 
LOCATED  WYOMING 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .Vve..  New  'York  36 
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MACHINERY  and  Sl'PPLlES  ' 
_ ^ess  Room 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

e  Units — 24  Padres — 10  ixtra  Color 
Cylinders  with  2  Folders — Twinned — 
AC  Drive  and  Modern  Stereo. — Locat¬ 
ed  Detroit — Available  May. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .\ve.,  Xew  York  36 


Stereot>pe 


Surplus  Equipment 
For  Sale 


2  Alico  Infra-Red  Dryers..  $700  ea. 

1  2000  lb.  Capacity  Gas 

Heat  Monarch  Peg  Remelt 
Furnace  with  Bottom  pour 

off;  Partlow  Control .  $400 

I  Kemp  Stereo.  Job  Pot, 

1500  lbs.  Cai>acity;  com¬ 
plete  with  motor,  turbine 
and  Partlow  Control....  $300 
12  Fonts  Paragon  with  Bold, 

7vl62  .  $  75ea. 

1  Font  Paragon  with  Italic. 

10v448  .  $  60 

2  Excelsior  with  B.  F.  No. 

2.  12v378  .  $  80  ea. 

2  Fonts  Paragon  with  Bold, 

10t450  .  $  80  ea. 

3  Fonts  Excelsior  with  Bold, 

7J^v46  . $  75  ea. 

2  Fonts  Paragon  with  Bold, 

9vl58  .  $  80  ea. 

2  Fonts  Parsgon  with  Bold, 

5^v66  .  $  75  ea. 

1  Font  Paragon  with  Bold, 

7Hvl8  .  $  75 

1  Font  Metrolite  22  with 

Italic,  10v478  .  $  85 

1  Font  Textype  with  B.  F. 

No.  2,  10t322  .  $  85 


NOTE;  All  Fonts  are  complete  and  all 
equipment  is  guaranteed  to  be  in  first 
class  condition. 

Newspaper  Production  Co. 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Gordon  F.  Elrod 
Production  Director 


12  PULL  PAGE  CHASES.  Inside 
measurements  are  2054"  x  16VJ".  You 
may  have  all  or  any  part  of  these  at 
$30.00  each,  shipped  freight,  OOD. 
(Deseret  News  Pub.  Co.,  33  Richard 
St..  Salt  Lake  City  10.  Utah). 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

."lOO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.T. 


CURVED  ROUTER,  good  mat  roller, 
hand  casting  outfit.  George  C.  Oxford. 

Box  903,  Boise.  Id-aho. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
Newsprint  roll  REWINDER.  Must  be 
in  good  condition.  Send  complete  de¬ 
scription  availability,  photograph  and 
price  to  A.  H.  Chapman.  Jr.,  St. 
Petersburg  Times.  St.  Petersburg. 
Florida. _ 


WANTED  TO  BUY  24  to  32  page 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press  complete 
with  Stereo  equipment.  Can  move  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  835,  Editor  A-  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ _ 

_ _ Circulation 

CIRCUL.ATION  MANAGER 
LARGE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  wanU 
experienced  circulation  man.  Must 
assume  full  charge  of  national  distri¬ 
bution.  Willing  to  move  to  Hollywood, 
California.  Write  fully  stating  quali¬ 
fications,  experience,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Only  top  men  need  ap- 
ply.  Box  631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

Manager — Salesmsn  for  8,30u  ABC 
Daily.  Top  opportunity.  Write  full 
IMirticulars  to  Box  628.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times  iirnl-  an 
experienced  Classified  Advertising 
Salesman.  If  you  have  two  or  more 
years  experience  and  are  capable  of  | 
producing  lineage  you  will  be  interest-  i 
ed  in  a  position  with  our  expanding  ! 
ailvertising  stalT.  Write,  giving  cm-  ' 
ployment  and  personal  history  to  1 
Room  205,  Oklahoman  &  Times  build¬ 
ing.  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma. 


WANTED  CL.VSSIFIED  5LVN.4GEU  ' 
— Leading  Southern  Daily  with  out-  , 

I  -tanding  volume  classified  seeks  ex-  j 
i  perienced  man.  Salary  above  average, 
unlimited  opixirtnnity.  Please  include 
full  information  in  first  letter.  Box 
839.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  tor  100,000  | 
circulation  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  2.  | 
Good  town  with  exceptional  prospects 
for  aggressive,  experienced  man  or  I 
woman.  Send  full  resume.  Box  854,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  near  Hart¬ 
ford  wants  young,  alert  salesman,  in¬ 
terested  in  retailing  and  familiar  with 
ad  copy.  Write  Box  507,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  for  coun¬ 
try's  leading  regional  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  magazine  established  42  years. 
Local  and  national  accounts.  Liberal 
remuneration,  security  and  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Box  731,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

■VDYERTISING  M.AN.kGER  salesman 
for  4500  afternoon  daily.  Population 
10,000.  Housing  available.  Prefer 
family  man,  but  will  consider  single 
man.  Write  full  particulars  to  Box 
831.  Editor  »V-  Publisher. _ 

$110  PER  WEEK 

PLU.S  Car  .\llowance  Plus  Bonus  to 
man  with  strong  small  city  sales  copy 
and  layout  experience.  Write-wire- 
phone  .Advertising  .Manager.  La  i 
Grange  (Illinois)  Citizen.  Fleetwood 

2-46(10. _ 

SE.VSONED  S.ALESM.VN  with  ability 
to  sell  and  develop  new  accounts.  A 
top  position  on  staff  of  four,  12,000 
circulation  bracket.  Copy,  layout  and 
merchandising  knowledge  helpful. 
Good  salary,  bonuses,  car  allowances, 
profit-sharing,  hospitalization,  pension. 
Opportunity  for  right  man  in  growing 
I  organization.  Include  age,  family  sta¬ 
tus,  work  record  and  earning  require¬ 
ments.  Write  Box  804,  Editor  and 

Publisher. _ 

MAX  who  can  SELL  display  adver¬ 
tising.  Ability  to  produce  lineage  the 
primary  requirement.  Six  day  paper 
in  city  of  10,000.  Contact  Tom  Pur¬ 
cell,  Advertising  Manager,  The  Her- 

ald.  Circleville,  Ohio. _ 

2  TOP  DISPLAY  SALESMEN  wanted 
on  35,000  ABC  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  papers.  Must  have  at  least  2 
years'  experience,  and  know  how  to 
hustle.  Start  at  $80.  to  $90.,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  ability  and  experience,  plus 
liberal  monthly  bonus  system.  Include 
references  in  reply.  Write  or  wire; 
Paul  Grennan.  Southwe.«t  Times  Rec¬ 
ord.  Fort  Smith.  -Arkansas. 

RECENTLY  PURCHASED  DAILYT  | 
North  Carolina  Coast  region,  excellent 
climate,  county  population  95,000. 
Wants  aggressive  young  man  with 
ability  to  sell,  service  and  layout.  A 
permanent  addition  to  our  staff  of 
four  (4)  offers  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  and  future  with  a  young  organis¬ 
ation.  Modern  plant  and  equipment, 
present  growth  doubled  in  three  ft  half 
(3%)  months.  Write  details,  state 
salary  to  start  to:  W.  K.  Glasgow, 
Jacksonville  DAILY  NEWS,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  North  Carolina. 

Editorial 

GENERAL  REPORTERS  wanted  by 
newspaper  group  operating  dailies  in 
chart  area  6.  ^is  organization  will 
welcome  experience  but  also  desires 
contact  with  less  experienced  but  en¬ 
ergetic  personnel.  All  inquiries  confi¬ 
dential.  Write  details  on  background, 
experience,  education,  salary  and  sam¬ 
ple  of  work  in  first  letter.  Box  704, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
_ Editorial 


BUSY  EDITOR  LOOKING  FOR 
TOP  YOUNG  ASSISTANT 


CHANCE  learn  all  ropes  on  hard- 
driving  newspaper  with  editorial  staff 
mure  than  60. 

ATTRACTIVE  city.  Ideal  living 
conditions. 

CANDIDATE  must  be  a  born  edi¬ 
tor-executive  with  leadership  that  will 
show  up  in  own  shop,  community  and 
state. 

OPPORTUNITY  worthy  of  best 
and  can  lead  to  atock  participation 
out  of  earnings. 

YOUTH  necessary  to  balance  pres¬ 
ent  top  staffers. 

.APPLICATION  strictly  confidential. 

ALL  details  your  story  please  in 
first  letter. 

Box  629,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


(XINSERVATIVE  political  writing 
research  background  with  ability  to 
manage  public  relations,  house  organ, 
and  present  world  factual  material 
respective  our  ideology.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  job  security.  P.  O.  Box 
419.  Hot  Springs.  Arkansas. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  mature,  to 
work  into  organization  by  doing 
swing  jobs,  including  ropy  desk,  edi¬ 
torial  writing.  promotion.  special 
stories  with  opportunity  for  respon¬ 
sible  position  with  Independent  Re¬ 
publican  afternoon  daily  in  over  25,- 
000  circulation  class.  Chart  Area  2 
Box  604,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  READER  on 
large,  mid-western  morning  dally. 
Prefer  Journalism  School  graduate  25 
to  35  years  old  with  some  experience 
in  makeup  work  and  photo  and  tele¬ 
graph  editing.  Excellent  salary.  Box 

637.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN  for  Daily 
in  community  of  250,000  in  Chart 
.Area  6.  State  education  experience 
and  salary  requirements  in  applica¬ 
tion.  Reply  airmail  to  Box  805,  Editor 
A  Publisbi-r. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
MIDWEST  electric  utility  has  ojieiiing 
for  writer-photographer,  age  25-30,  to 
work  on  employe  publication  and  han¬ 
dle  other  writing  and  public  relations 
details.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  man.  In  applying,  give  experi¬ 
ence,  education  and  references,  first 
letter  and  state  salary  requirements. 
Write  Box  806,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EDITOR:  Man  to  take  complete 

charge  of  editorial  material  for  2-pub- 
lication  shop  in  lower  Delaware. 
\A'e«‘kly  ft  semi-monthly  poultry  pub¬ 
lication.  Nice  climate;  permanent  set¬ 
up:  housing  available;  two  weeks  va¬ 
cation:  sick  i>ay;  knowledge  of  chick¬ 
ens  valuable  but  not  necessary;  $75 
per  week  to  start.  Delmarva  Publish- 

ing  Co..  Selbyville.  Delaware. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  three 
years  minimum,  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  work  on  aggressive  southern 
New  England  morning  daily  of  16.000 
circulation.  5  or  6  nights’  work.  Box 
842,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER  --  General  news  experi¬ 
ence.  Permanent,  5-day  week,  good 
salary,  benefit  plans.  Medium  size 
A.M.  paper.  Prefer  native  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian.  Give  background,  references, 
salary  desired.  Box  807,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPOR'TER  wanted  on  small  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Permanent  to  good  gener¬ 
al  and  sports  man.  Write  News, 
Neosho,  Missouri,  giving  experience, 
availability,  salary  and  personal  data. 
REPORTER  with  car  and  camera  for 
bureau  In  Chart  Area  1.  $50  base 
plus.  Box  818.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
_ Editorial 


OPENING  FOR  reporter  under  30. 
Man  with  bachelor’s  degree  and  one 
or  two  years'  experience  on  smaller 
daily  or  equivalent  preferred.  AVrite, 
giving  full  details.  Personnel  Depart- 
ment.  Morning  Star,  Rockford,  HI. 
SPORTS  COPYREADER — reporter  on 
five-man  staff.  Upstate  Xew  Aork.  No 
novices.  Extensive  writing  background 
not  necessary.  Oopyreading  most  es- 
sential.  Box  808,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
SPORTS  EDITOR  WIRE  and  PAGE 
LAYOUT  REPORTER,  General  As¬ 
signment  desk  experien(>e  man,  who 
can  qualify  as  editor.  Prefer  man  with 
small  city  experience.  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  idioto  developing.  Fairchild. 
No  beginners  12  to  24  pages,  six  days, 
housing  available.  Mild  climate,  big 
ojiportunity,  write  fully  airmail.  J.  B. 
Robinson.  Daily  News,  .lacksonville. 

North  Carolina. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  Chart  -Area  10.  .80101  com- 
jilete  details  of  background,  education, 
experience,  salary  exjsects-d  to  Box 
809,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

_ Photography _ 

OHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  to  head  five 
man  staff  in  New  York  City.  Heavy 
on  news  and  features.  Top  salary  and 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Newspaper 
or  magazine  background  essential.  Send 
fullest  details  first  letter.  Box  705, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Salesmen 

.sales  REPRESENT.ATIVE  wanted 
for  national  news  service  to  be  head¬ 
quartered  in  Washington.  Must  have 
working  newspaper  experience,  be  per¬ 
sonable  and  persistent  but  not  high- 
pressure.  iireferably  25-30.  Starting 
salary  $l(io  weekly  plus  expenses. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  733, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ SyntBoite  Salesmen _ 

FE.ATURE  SALESMAN 
EXCEPTION.ALLY  fine  commission  for 
seasoned,  sales-producing  free-lancer 
to  call  on  metroiiolitan  community 
and  suburban  weeklies  with  top-notch 
feature  package.  Box  830,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Mechanical 


WANTED 

One  Foreman 
anid 

One  Machine  Ad  Man 

COMPETENT  experienced 
working  foreman  and  an  ex¬ 
perienced  machine  ad  man 
wanted  by  first-class  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  Present  foreman  re¬ 
signing  due  to  illness  in  fam¬ 
ily  find  taking  a  machine 
situation.  Composing  Room 
personnel  members  I'TU.  Give 
complete  information  includ¬ 
ing  three  references  in  first 
letter  to  Cecil  B.  Highland, 
President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Clarksbnrg  Publishing 
Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  near  Hart¬ 
ford  wants  experienced  combination 
man  for  commercial  plant  operation. 
Salary  open.  Write  Box  508,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 


PLANT  FOREMAN 

NEED  foreman  who  can  service  three 
Linotypes,  two  with  TTS,  and  take 
charge  day  shift.  Must  be  cost  con¬ 
scious,  and  skilled  in  all  phases 
newspaper  production.  Publish  12  to 
24  pages  daily,  growing  last.  Mild 
climate,  housing  available.  Job  offers 
excellent  opportunity  for  skilled  man. 
Open  shop.  Write  air  mail  or  wire 
J.  B.  Robinson,  Daily  News.  .Tackson- 

ville.  North  Carolina. _ 

WANTED:  Tele4ypeietter_  Perforator 
and  operator.  Giv«  condition,  serial 
number,  price.  Box  856,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


FUKLMAN-ilACHlM  16T  wiio  can  i  qk  *  v  *• 

service  5  machines,  two  with  TTS;  Short 

Ludlow  and  Elrod.  Must  be  cost  con-  nignij 

science,  have  foreman  ability,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  ptttit  miTirR 

production.  Publish  10  to  16  pages  mi>5TVF««  M  a  snFR 

daily.  7,500  circulation.  Union  shop.  .  in’FKTISIVO^nmKr^lR 

So*’  °s:Le';f  *"ManhTtta"n  REOKOANIZAt! OX  EFFICIENCY 

Mercury-Chronicle. —  Qualified  On  Public  Relations 

AD  OPEKATOIt — fast  man  on  both  Box  627,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 

ads  and  heads.  No  beginners.  Big  op-  — 

portunity,  housing  available,  mild  cli¬ 
mate,  open  shop.  Write  air-mail  or 
wire  J.  B.  Robinson.  Daily  News, 

Jacksonville,  North  Carolina. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulatioo 


C liiu c L..A  1  lux  AiAXAUhit  available 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


Uighl'y  Experienced  days.  A-1  references.  Box  707,  Edi-  ADMAN,  3  years  experience,  metropol- 
tor  &  Publisher.  itan  and  small  daily.  University  of 

THdKOUOHLY  EXPERIENPKn  Pir.  Missouri,  married,  27,  seeks  opportu- 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Cir-  marrieo.  ai.  seeas  opporiu- 

culator  presently  employed  on  large  i ^^^M*^**®*- 

Metropolitan  paper  desires  to  make  ^  nte  Box  74b,  Editor  &  P_t^ljsjier. 

change.  Established  record  as  honest 

and  consistent  producer.  Married,  age  RETAIL  EXPERIENCED  young  ad- 
38.  Complete  resume  of  training  and  man,  27,  working  on  one  of  nation*! 
experience  on  request.  Box  710,  Edi-  best  metropolitan  morning  dailies  of- 


tor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


fers  skills  gained  from  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  (including  toughest  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  league).  Has  worked  in 


with  six  years  experience  on  dailies  South,  Mid  Wesl  and  East  with  classi- 
from  IdOO  to  -OQ.OOO  cirriilation  de*  jnd  small  daily  experience  along 

sires  to  locate  with  aggressive,  progres*  (gg  way.  Knows  how  to  use  Neustadt, 
sive  daily.  Tao.ou^u  knuwleUgt;  of  prepares  and  delivers  own  tear  sheet 


^SUPERINTENDENT  ,Yn1t^  ToVe^toHn  ani^  city  ^liv^eV  strVe?^\^^^^^  ^:^rn7a^irnr 

experience  cLLlation  and  AdverLinz  to  il^rchant  plan,  and  includes  editorial  training  and  earlier 

n7n  ■  ^.^““‘''west  city  population  w  *  ,  “  dailv  eha^n  7nit  wHh  <=“®tomer  service.  Wants  chance  to  use  art  interest — a  combination  which  pro- 

55,000.  Day  work,  union  membership  owner.hVn^in'  SO  to  100  000  Promotion  ideas  with  results  guaran-  duces  effective  copy  and  layout  when 

not  necessary.  Personality  a  require-  °*?,*T*j ‘oed  to  bring  circulation  increase,  needed.  Worth  top  offer  in  either 

ment.  Present  occupant  being  promot-  f “*1“:  “Vortie.'^^fn*.  t ho  Draft  exempt.  Salary  open.  Box  811,  metropolitan  sales  or  smaller  city  man- 

Roforoooes.  Box  602,  Editor  &  in  his  forties,  for  the  challenge  of  his  Editor  &  Pubiisher.  agement,  will  travel  to  make  right 

Publisher.  >>fe.  Ten  years  on  present  job.  Would  o^nnontinn  Rot  741  Editor  *  Pub- 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


prefer  West  or  South.  Healthy,  con-  Classified  Advertising  lisher*"'”’ 

genial  and  with  a  strong  urge  to  ex-  ■  '  .  _ _ _ 

?a^k‘‘■  Tth  %7MX“r‘‘or‘’Twne?‘‘Uo  P  A  ST  ^  VeW  R  D8^  “h'^ow^^'consi.tent  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -thor- 
needs  some  extra  Push  In  his  organi-  ffains.  Now  Manager  on  Metropolitan  pughly  experienced.  ° 

PT  A«0Ts.TFn  to^evelop  the  Po?enUal  whTch  Daily,  seek,  better  opportunity  Ukes  ^!,"7'“44*■e7ce1len^  heillth. 

CLASSIFIED  STAFF  MEilBERS:  could  be  closely  determined  by  a  Sim-  challenge,  therefore  can  handle  any  standing  record  building  solid  line- 

you  can  get  ahead  fasterl  A  great  pie  Market  Analysis.  Any  reply  will  be  sue  operation.  Go  anywhere.  Write  in  Pollinating  strong  sales  de¬ 
future  belongs  to  you  ...  if  you  confidential.  This  is  not  a  job  hunting  confidence  to  Box  623,  Editor  A  Pub-  p^rtment"’  Seek*' o°ppor[unfty**  where 

vraiu  lor  11.  art.  instAAr).  ft^^pkincr  an  nnt>nrtiinitv  lisner.  p _ _ nnn 


connection.  Box  741,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ad.  Instead,  seeking  an  opportunity 


progress  will  be  rewarded — 5,0()0  to 


Howard  Parish  Course  Tn  mfl  ^mrl  i'lonI.‘‘wlfte“B‘oa  706.*Edi*-  QUALIFIED  elassified  manafrer  seeks  p,eli.7'chir't'*Area“lO  llor*12* 


fundamentals,  sellin 
methods  step-by-step. 


20  LESSONS  CAN  CHANGE  YOUR 
LIFE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  FUTURE  I 


PUBLISHERS,  attention:  Need  some- 


manage  or  assist  in  any  size  operation. 

Chart  areas  6  and  5  or  bordering  I  AD-S.\LESMAN  with  best  years  ahead 
areas.  Married,  vet.  Box  840,  Editor  seeks  greater  opportunity.  Consistent 
&  Publisher.  top  linage  producer  in  present  spot. 

Small  staff  with  executive  many  years 
from  retirement  stymies  advance- 
.  .hk-L-L,-,-,  ..  .V.  .•  .  ment.  Prefer  daily  on  Southern  Cali- 

ADV  LKTlbl.NO  MANAGER,  medium  fo^nia  seacoast.  $100  minimum.  Box 


Display  AdvertLsmg 


20*\V  EEK  correspondence  procrram  su-  one  to  help  youl  Offer  servlcet,  \i)VK.RTlsiS(l  MaNai^KR  ni«tdium  Prefer  Sout  ern  ai 

pervised  by  practical  specialists.  Writ-  some  cash,  for^  working  interest  in  ;il^  S  loping  for  p 

ten  examinations  required.  Scores  of  weekly,  small  daily.  Good  newsman,  vanre  Age  30  with  family  8  years  Editor  &  Publisher^ - 

top  newspapers  represented  by  stu-  34,  family,  want  to  settle  in  good  [.““sent  locatioA  Good  rXrences  Like  AD  DIRECTOR,  capable,  sound  char- 
dents  in  training.  town.  Box  632.  Editor  &  Publisher.  National  Retail  fiel^  hut  acter,  successful  record,  looking  for 


dents  in  training. 

COMPLETE  Course  $44  per  student. 
Send  only  $6  for  registration  and  first 
lesson.  Then  pay  $2  week,  19  weeks. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder — or  EN- 


A- 1  EXECUTIVE 


National  or  Retail  field  but  know  all  s  nnJ[ 

phases.  Write  Box  620,  Editor  and  CH.\LLENOING  SPOT  on  10-15,0()0 
Publisher  sound  dally.  Age  4d,  married,  2  chil- 

.  ,...  - V.  A  M  dren.  Unusual  circumstances  lead  to 

BUSINESS  availability  now.  Page  1  references. 


Write  for  descriptive  folder — or  EN-  OUTSTANDING  editor  seeks  better  AOER.  Well  known  in  New  England  g53  Editor  &  publisher. 

ROLL  BY  RETURN  MAIL  TO  START  post.  This  man  is  big  leaguer,  quick-  and  New  York  State  newspaper  circles.  - - - - - 

FASTI  witted  and  amazingly  able.  Ho  is  40.  Outstanding  record  for  Building  Line-  KOlturial 


HOW'ARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertisiiijr 
2900  N.W.  79th  St..  Miami  47.  Florida 


witted  and  amazingly  able.  He  is  40,  Outstanding  reeprd  for  Building  Line- 
has  fine  record  directing  editorial,  age  and  co-ordinating  strong  depart- 


business  staffs. 


ment.  Age  47.  Excellent  health,  Loy-  FORMER  BERLIN  PiO  seeks  writer- 
si.  Sincere,  enthusiastic  hard  worker,  editorial  position  New  York,  prefer 


ADC  V/^l  I  k  i/'^i/iM/-' thinker;  highest  integrity.  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Now 

AKb  YU/U  MCVINw;  employed  on  strong  weekly  would  like  NO  FUTURE  HERE.  Sports  editor, 

HE  WANTS:  full  responsibility  as  change  to  daily.  Recently  returned  to  50.000  clast,  looking  for  spot  on 

Please  allow  two  weeks  tor  a  ohange  editor  and/or  publisher.  Write  in  advertising  field  from  cirenlation  nnd  100,000  daily.  Tops  on  desk,  writing, 

of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  ug  the  confidence  to  general  management,  25  years  news-  photography.  College  grad,  25.  Any- 


OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address'.  |  Box  824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Saves  time  I  I 

Editor  Sc  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 

_ _  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em- 

'  .....  ployed  in  full  charge  of  Department 

WRITERS  SERVICE  I  wishes  to  relocate.  Go  anywhere.  South 

...  .  ■  '  or  South  West  preferred.  Twenty  years 

Literary  Agency _  in  highly  Competitive  fields.  Write 

WRITERS  I — Publishers  think  well  of  Box  722,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

•jo";  CIRCULATOR  for  over-all  operation 

t:“rm^°To^rYrV¥*k'^ 

708,  Editor  Sc  Pobliaher. 


Circulation 


MR.  PUBLISHER,  do  you  need  n 
capable  experienced  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  that  will  increase  circulation  and 

...  _ _ _  _  revenue  of  your  newspaper?  7,000  to 

AM  SEVERING  CONNECTIONS  100.000  class.  Box  714,  Editor  &  Pnb- 

SmIIl'^DA^ILY^MA^RCH  6  CIRCULATION  MANAGER-14  years 

Experience  in  Mid  west — would  like 

SEEK  RESPONSIBLE  JOB  as  pub-  » 
lisher  Small  Daily,  Assistant  to  Edi- 

tor  or  Publisher  large  Daily,  or  what  - 

have  you!  YOUNG  CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 

.  .  10  YE.ARS  Metropolitan  experience. 

FORMER  Daily  Editor,  Anvertisinjr  2  years  small  chain  experience.  Ex- 
Manager,  News  Feature  Sales  Man-  cellent  references.  Strong  Little  Mer- 
ager,  U.P.  Bureau  Chief  state  capital,  chant  background.  Also  complete  ex- 
Circulation  experience.  perience  in  Delivery,  Street  Sales, 

_  _  ,  Mailroom,  Mail-Subscription,  Promo- 

Don  Foxvog,  Courier-Hub,  Stoughton,  tion.  Office  and  ABC  procedures.  Pres- 
Wisconsin.  ently  employed  as  Circulation  Director 

_  but  desire  a  change  for  a  valid  reason. 

GENERAL  M.XNAGER  Would  be  capable  as  Manager  of  20 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  to  50  thousand  daily  or  Home  Deliv- 


srruATioNS  wanted 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 


Well  Rounded,  Sound  experience  in  ery.  City  or  Office  Manager  on  large 


Managing  daily.  A-1  References. 
Box  834,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


metropolitan  paper.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  $2.  B«x  836,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


CHIEF  TALENTS:  ii.itural  leader.  Seeks  opportunity  where  progress  magssine.  Single,  27,  sdsptable,  vigor- 
with  superior  ability  to  harmonize  'viB  be  rewarded.  Any  locality.  Excel-  ous,  responsible,  wide  intereats;  good 
conlUcting  views  and  personalities;  references.  Available  at  once,  contacts,  knowledge  Earo^.  5  7®*^* 

open  mind;  well  balanced  outlook;  ex-  Will  come  for  interyiew.  Write  Box  critical  editing,  writing.  Public  Kela- 
tremely  solid  judgment;  independent  610,  Editor  A  Publisher.  518,  Editor  a 


general  management,  25  years  newt-  photography.  College  grad.  25.  Any- 

paper  experience,  age  47,  married,  where.  Box  529,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
can  moye  on  abort  notice.  Write  Box  COPY  READER — four  years  news- 

617,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  ptper-wire  serrice  experience.  AB  in 

. .  „„„  ADVERTISINO  MANAGER.  Salesman,  Engliah,  MA  In  Jonrnalitm.  27,  sla- 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em-  Expert,  Proren  record.  Guarantee  re-  gle.  draft-proof.  Box  621,  Editor  Si 

ployed  in  full  charge  of  Department  guits.  Box  728,  Editor  Sc  Pobliaher.  Publisher, 

wishes  to  relocate.  Go  anywhere.  South 
or  South  West  preferred.  Twenty  years 
in  highly  Competitive  fields.  Write 


I 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ ^itorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ ^itorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily  (Chart  Area  2,  75,000  city) 
desires  job  on  large  circulation  news¬ 
paper.  Three  years  experience.  Fast, 
accurate  copy;  can  handle  any  news 
beat.  Tt^lented  feature  writer,  column¬ 
ist.  College  grad,  J-major,  vet,  siugle, 
27.  Excellent  references.  Have  car, 
willing  to  travel  anywhere.  Box  318, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


EDITOR  EXPERIENCED  in  all 
phases  of  news  production  on  chain 
of  prise-winning  weeklies  seeking 
new  editorial  opportunity  with  large, 
progressive  weekly.  Interested  in  in¬ 
vestment  opportunity  also.  Box  606, 
Editor  i  Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  reporter  -  photographer, 
will  trade  youth,  imagination,  experi¬ 
ence,  car,  press  camera,  degree,  for 
state,  district  or  city  desk  in  small 
town  away  from  metropolitan  arena, 
some  reporting,  free  hand  in  eombing 
town  and  country  for  features,  pic¬ 
tures,  $70.  Box  626,  Editor  h  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  26,  wants  to  join 
daily  a.m.  or  p.m.  in  city  over  75,000 
in  Chart  Area  2.  B.A.  degree,  tingle, 
vet.  Excells  in  feato*es  on  baseball, 
tennis.  Can  write  columns,  handle 
straight  reporting,  makeup,  editing. 
Not  concerned  with  starting  salary; 
chance  for  permanent  location,  ad¬ 
vancement  more  important.  Box  608 
Editor  tc  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITING  this  Spring,  by  all 
round  newster.  No  car,  prefer  no 
driving.  Box  611.  Editor  Sc  Pnblither. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  Feb.  ’54 
seeks  start  on  Journalism  career  with 
enterprising  daily  of  any  size.  English 
major  with  reportorial  experience  on 
college  newspaper.  Have  a  lot  to  learn 
and  am  willing  to  work  anywhere.  Sal¬ 
ary  unimportant.  Box  716,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


VERSATILE  writer,  reporter;  now 
holds  key  wire  service  job.  Eager  for 
new  editorial  challenge  with  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine  or  public  relations  staff. 
.4ge  33.  Married.  College  graduate.  Box 
712.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  SERVICE  rewrite  man  in  a 
Key  West  coast  bureau  for 
eight  months.  Reporter  on  a 
40,000  American,  civilian 
weekly  published  in  Europe, 
six  months.  Want  a  chance  to 
round  out  my  background  with 
solid  experience  on  small  or 
medium-sized  daily.  Age  27, 
single,  draft  exempt.  Chart 
areas  10.  11  or  12. 

Box  730,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WHAT’LL  YOU  HAVEl 
Experience  I  Know  Howi  Accuracy  t 
Dependability  t  I've  got  ’em  alll 
Newsman,  31,  single,  personable.  9 
years  experience  metropolitan  daily. 
.4-1  writer.  Highest  references,  seeks 
news  public  relations  spot,  Florida, 
Southwest  or  California.  Box  725,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  experienced  in 
fashion,  beauty,  decoration,  general 
features  with  staff  of  8.  Solid  city 
room  and  copy  desk  background.  Seeks 
same  work  on  Manhattan  newspaper 
or  magazine.  Currently  free-lancing; 
available  for  interviews  in  N.  Y.  Box 
747,  Editor  Sc  Publisher^ _ 


DBSK.\IAN-REPOKTER,  Five  years 
experience,  last  two  as  copyreader, 
seek  spot  on  large  daily.  Box  709, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  experienced  reporter,  photog¬ 
rapher  and  Fairchild  operator  desires 
to  relocate.  Box  743,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER,  photog¬ 
rapher,  editor  will  consider  job  on 
Northeast  daily.  -Vge  38,  B.S.,  M.S. 
Box  813,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


BULLETIN: 


“Hire  me;  thank  yourself  later.’’ 


EDITOR-WRITER,  l.S  years  top  ex¬ 
perience  New  York  City  and  abroad, 
writing,  editing,  research  for  TIMES. 
TIME,  other  national  plus  internation¬ 
al  publications  and  wide  radio,  books 
published  by  Scribners,  Putnams;  also 
press  and  public  relations.  Seek  re¬ 
sponsible  editorial,  writing,  executive 
work.  References.  Box  729,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


1ST  CLASS  Reporter;  15  years  of  it; 
college  degrees;  salary  up  to  you.  Box 
717,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HOME  PLANNING 
EDITOR 

TOP  LEVEL  architectural  editor  avail¬ 
able  conduct  and/or  develop  home 
planning  or  building  department.  Ma- 
gasine  or  newspaper.  Wide  contacts 
architects,  builders,  manufacturers, 
backed  by  experience  on  consumer, 
technical  publications.  Box  724,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  woman. 
31,  with  car,  experience,  in  news  writ¬ 
ing,  rewrite  and  features,  seeks  re¬ 
porting  job  on  daily.  Box  735,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  amiable,  30,  Now  on  med¬ 
ium  daily,  wants  spot  on  large  daily. 
Like  re-write,  general  assignment. 
Consider  metropolitan  area  DaUy.  Box 
713,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Nearly  3  years  court 
house,  city  hall  best,  17,000  Ohio 
daily.  Clippings.  AB,  married,  35.  Box 
734.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  now  employed,  19  months 
experience.  Journalism  degree,  grad- 
nate  work.  Veteran,  30,  Single.  Box 
718,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 354  years  varied  experi¬ 
ence,  emphasis  on  features.  Employed 
35,000  midwestern  daily,  wants  larger 
paper.  Will  go  anywhere.  Age  26,  sin¬ 
gle;  likes  literature.  Wants  to  improve 
self.  Box  711,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


VERSATILE-Writing,  editorials,  pho¬ 
tography.  Graduate  degree.  Expert 
eneed  in  education,  community  organ! 
zations,  arts,  religion.  Some  radio  and 
TV.  Age  85.  Box  736.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WHO  —  WHAT;  Tiptop,  finished 
journalist  seeks  A-1  position  as  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  columnist,  editor  (news¬ 
paper  or  magazine);  promotional, 
public  relations  or  publicity  tie-up. 

WHEN:  Today. 

WHERE:  Florida. 

WHY :  Salient  ambition — ^Establish 
permanent  home  in  Florida. 

Presently  employed  in  Chart  Area 
6  as  assistant  editor,  daily;  managing 
editor,  national  sports  magazine.  By¬ 
line  feature  writer,  columnist  on  two 
of  largest  dailies  for  17  years.  For 
5  years,  public  relations  director  for 
4  widely-known  promotions,  two  of 
which  events  are  internationally  fa¬ 
mous.  Book  author;  contributor  to 
leading  magazines.  Rich  in  personal 
contacts  with  key  executives,  editors 
in  newspaper,  radio,  television,  news¬ 
reel,  magazine  fields  from  coast  to 
coast;  also  many  celebrities.  Business, 
personal  references  tops.  In  perfect 
health;  Protestant;  married;  42. 
Available  for  interview  in  ITorida, 
Feb.  20 — March  8. 

HOW :  Box  827,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  24,  eager  to 
get  a  start  on  paper  in  or  near  New 
York  City.  Will  serve  as  copy  boy, 
work  hard  for  advancement.  Box  837, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPYREADER  —  Capable,  alert,  de¬ 
pendable.  Now  employed.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Married.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  814.  Editor  ft  Publisher^ _ 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  desires  to 
use  editing,  writing,  reporting  ability 
on  magazine  or  paper  seeking  intelli¬ 
gent,  presentable  young  man  anxious 
to  grow  with  good  publication.  W’ill- 
ing  relocate.  Box  833,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  MA,  NYU, 
capable  writer  with  good  business 
sense.  Moderate  salary.  New  York 
City  only.  Box  851,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOOD  News  and  Feature  writing. 
Experienced  woman  editor-reporter  de¬ 
sires  position  large  weekly,  daily. 
Southern  New  England,  vicinity  New 
York  City.  Write  Charlotte  Berman, 
21  Temple  Ave.,  Winthrop  52,  Mas- 
i  sachusetts. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  20.  1954 


EDITOR  of  house  organ,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  idea  man.  ex  daily  reporter- 
photographer — head  of  dark  room,  BA 
and  M.V  journalism,  member  SDX. 
AEJ,  seeks  daily  sports  editor  or  sports 
editor-feature  writer  combo.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  11,  consider  any  offer. 
For  resume,  write  Box  815,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


HALT 

stop 

cease 

WHOA 

FELLAS,  your  response  to  my  ads 
has  been  indeed  heartwarming,  really. 

But  please — PRETTY  PLEASE — 
unless  you 

WANT  A  CRACK 
SPORTSWRITER 

and  are  willing  to  INVEST 
$70  minimum  a  week 
for  same 

THEN,  SKIP  ITl 

I  am  23,  a  j-grad,  veteran,  single — 
with  car,  aggressive,  alive,  etcetera. 

I  edited  and  sports  edited  a  12-16 
page  college  daily;  at  the  age  of  20 
had  an  article  published  in  SPORT 
magazine;  worked  8  months  on  the 
night  sports  desk  of  a  200,000  daily, 
and  1  year  as  a  sports-reporter-copy- 
reader-feature  writer  on  the  army- 
sponsored,  civilian-run  Stars  Sc  Stripes 
in  Europe  (paid:  150,000) 

FOR  best  references,  samples — 
Write  Wire  or  Pigeon 

Box  899,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HARVARD  GRADUATE,  22,  single, 
car,  16  months  weekly  experience, 
wants  reporting  job  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  843,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  SPECIALIST 
SEVEN  YEaRs  in  area.  Editor- 
reporter-photographer.  Seeks  position 
in  line  with  experience,  preferably 
southern  California,  New  Orleans, 
Florida  or  Texas  publication.  Best 
references.  Box  816,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. 

NEW  JERSEYAN,  employed,  offers 
youth,  imagination,  6  years  varied 
editorial  experience.  Box  852,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

NEWS,  Sports,  Features — Writer  just 
hung  up  Marine  Corps  correspond¬ 
ent’s  garb.  Wants  staff  slot  with  city 
daily.  Married,  24,  B.S.  Journalism, 
3  years  experience,  references.  Box 
822.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  located  D.C.,  interested 
more  profitable  employment  with  fu¬ 
ture.  32,  fully  experienced  desk, 
bureau,  production.  Box  826,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER 

COPYREADER 

SPORTSWRITER 
5%  years  experience. 

Missouri  graduate.  Age  31, 
single,  reliable. 

Box  817,  Editor  &  Publisher 
REPORTER,  experienced,  28,  reliable. 
Seeks  medium  metropolitan  daily  in 
California,  Arizona.  Capable  handling 
camera.  Married,  own  car,  references. 
Permanent.  Box  841,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER,  graduate  with  BA  in 
English,  25,  vet.  single,  extensive 
work  college  publications,  tome  ex¬ 
perience  large  New  England  daily. 
Seeks  job  with  ehaMenge  Chart  Areas 
1,  2,  and  3.  Box  848,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  at 
peak  on  8.000  midwest  daily  wants 
spot  with  future.  Experience  varied. 
AP  prize  photo.  Conscientious.  26, 
vet,  J  grad,  married,  car.  clips,  refer- 
ences.  Box  844,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER 

2  years  experience  large  papers. 

23,  vet.  J-grad.  Go  anywhere.  $75. 

Box  847,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


REPORTER  with  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  has  had  enough  of  night  work 
and  wants  to  return  to  afternoon  job. 
All  beats,  sports,  desk  work.  Now  on 
20,000  daily.  Vet,  27,  Journalism 
school  grad.  Chart  .Areas  1.  2,  6.  Box 
850,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  Ability  can’t  be 
measured  by  the  pound,  yard  or  the 
spaee  of  an  ad.  My  background  plus 
experience,  however,  will  prove  I  can 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  you.  Box 
819,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


T.AKE  YOUR  READERS  ON  A  POOR 
MAN’S  TOUR  OF  EUROPE:  former 
managing  editor,  25,  and  wife  start¬ 
ing  9  month  bicycle  trip  April  1.  Will 
write  weekly  piece;  emphasis  on  how 
little  the  trip  can  cost,  human  in¬ 
terest  incidents.  Occasional  pictures. 
Make  offer  for  local  exclusive.  Box 
820,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TALENTED,  PERSONABLE  young 
woman  with  ivewspsper  experience, 
seeks  editorial  position;  college  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate;  expert  stenographer. 
Box  825,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Photography _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  young  man  with  6 
years  experience  with  newspaper  and 
industrial  photography  wants  position 
with  daily  paper  or  magazine.  Will  re- 
locate.  Box  720,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
HE.AD  photographer  and  Fairchild  en¬ 
graver  wants  to  relocate.  Sober.  Box 

744,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  general  news 
beat  experience.  Have  car.  4x5 
Speed  Graphic,  darkroom  equipment. 
Knows  Fairchild,  wirephoto.  Write 
Box  749,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 


FRESH,  sparkling  ideas,  backed  by 
pleasant  personality  and  12  years  of 
experience  in  newspaper  and  publicity 
work.  Dependable,  honest,  loyal.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  travel  writing.  Ver¬ 
satile  in  ereative  writing  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Box  522,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ARMY  PIO,  25,  Single,  Discharge 
April.  College  Editor,  Illinois  Journal¬ 
ism  Graduate.  Desires  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Advertising  Opportunity.  Will¬ 
ing  to  Train.  Box  721,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

See — Check  “BULLETIN”  Ad  in 
“EDITORIAL”  column.  Box  827, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PROMOTION  MAN,  28,  seeks  imme¬ 
diate  opening  in  Chart  Areas  2,  6  or 
11.  Now  first  assistant  to  Promotion 
Manager,  major  consumer  publication. 
Versed  in  necessarv  crafts,  including 
heavy  merchandising.  BS,  MA.  Box 

821.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  seeks  berth  anywhere 
in  Publicity  work.  Has  2  %  years’ 
trade  magazine  and  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  849,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Syndicate  Salesmen 

SYNDICATE  “KNOW-HOW” 
VALUABLE  sales  contract  negotiation 
experience.  Newspaper,  radio  back¬ 
ground.  Intimate  newspaper  connec¬ 
tions.  Young,  unmarried,  excellent 
education.  Highest  credentials.  Box 
838,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

PRESSROOM  FOKE.MAN  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  medium  or  small 
sized  daily.  Cost  conscious.  Box  534, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

FORMER  D.P.A.  Official  and  college 
instructor  with  over  15  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  mechanical  experience  (some  of 
which  was  acquired  on  metropolitan 
paper),  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
publishing,  college  degree;  seeks  con¬ 
nections  with  a  future.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Age  41.  fsmilyt.  Reply  Box 

823.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PRonUCTION-PURLTC  \TION  M  AN 
Capable  heading  department.  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases.  Willing  relocate. 
Age  28,  married.  Salary  secondary  to 
opportunity.  Box  845,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

"Hh^.  Jerry!  Juit  grabbed  my¬ 
self  a  terrific  assignment!  That 
gal  student  up  at  Columbia  (story 
on  page  51),  who  researched  the 
cocktail  party-press  conference 
circuit  in  New  York  City?  Says 
they  average  308  in  a  week  in  the 
big  city  alone!  I'm  going  to  do 
my  own  original  research  and 
find  out  how  right  she  is.  See  you 
later!” 

Gotta  catch  a  cab  to  the  Wal¬ 
dorf — first  one  says  11  a.m. — 
National  Association  of  Retail 
Shoe  Repairers,  something  about 
a  cooperative  ad  campaign.  Might 
be  a  good  story.  “Fourth  floor, 
please.  Perroquet  Suite?”  Mar- 
linis  are  good.  Just  one  more — 
got  the  releases — write  it  later. 

Gotta  hurry  to  the  Commodore 
—  11:30  —  .Association  for  the 
Conservation  of  Differentials — 
has  the  makings  of  a  good  fight. 
Joe  Brite,  p.r.  man,  says  the  boss 
is  late  for  spiel  but  have  a  drink 
and  read  the  releases  while  you 
wait.  Had  a  few,  guy  never 
'.howed — got  the  story  anyway — 
another  one  up  at  the  Savoy. 

Think  I’ll  walk  it.  not  far — air 
feel  good.  Oops!  Forgot  it  was 
16  blocks — better  get  a  cab,  ride’ll 
feel  better.  National  Committee 
for  Better  Reproduction — what’s 
on  their  mind.  Dry  martini, 
•please!  Whadayamean  a  little  late? 
Called  for  12:15  and  now  1:00? 
Sorry!  Gotta  release?  Okay,  jus 
swon  more.  Gotta  hurry — lunch 
at  Waldorf — write  later. 

Wheresa  Pilla-something  room? 
Sposed  be  footl — lunch  of  — . 
Wayamean  sover?  2:30?  Mished 
a  shtory.  Sherry’l  never  fgive  me. 
"Lessee,  Jade  Room.  2:30,  repsh 
got  a  pershenshun,  piture — where- 
sha  Jade  rum? 

Hyah,  Shteve — don't  care  fi  do. 
Yeah,  martooni.  Whasha  story? 
Tired,  mine  fi  sidown?  Gonna 
show  piture,  okay. 

Whassa-huh?  Whossat?  Oh, 
Shteve  —  yeah,  good  pershenshun, 
good  shtory.  Write  tamarra. 
Whersha  phone?  Whasha  number 
— Bryint  sumpin. 

Hi  Sherry,  shesh  rite — the  gal — 
308  of  ’em — got  lossa  releashes — 
write  tamarra  —  hey,  Sher.  gotta 
cash  5:22 — come  get  me. 

*  *  * 

After  the  aforementioned  “ex¬ 
periment.”  it  is  strange  that  one 
public  relations  man  should  attack 
the  termites  in  his  own  profession. 

We’re  not  drawing  any  parallel 
or  making  any  inferences,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Dean 
Sims,  public  relations  manager 
for  the  National  .Association 
of  Foremen,  said  “unethical 
quacks  have  so  infiltrated  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  profession  that  the 
press  is  completely  justified  in  los¬ 
ing  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
professional  journalists  who  are 
paid  to  speak  officially  for  the  gov¬ 


ernment,  labor,  industry,  business 
and  other  special  interest  groups.” 
He  added  that  for  every  qualified 
public  relations  expert  working 
with  the  press,  there  are  20  who 
seek  to  hoodwink  the  public  by 
first  hoodwinking  the  press. 

Speaking  to  the  sixth  annual 
Chicagoland  management  confer¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Sims  pointed  out  that 
the  “rotten  apples  in  the  public 
relations  barrel  are  for  the  most 
part  people  who  have  not  had 
newspaper  editorial  experience  and 
who  have  no  conception  of  either 
news  or  the  responsibilities  of  the 
press. 

"Public  relations  people  have 
the  function  of  cultivating  public 
good  will  for  the  institutions  pay¬ 
ing  their  salaries,  but  certainly  not 
at  the  expen.se  of  the  press  and  the 
public. 

"The  unqualified  or  unethical 
public  relations  professionals  who 
seek  to  mislead  or  confuse  the  pub¬ 
lic  through  t  h  e  suppression  of 
bonafide  news  or  the  improper 
slanting  of  stories  prepared  for  re¬ 
lease  to  the  press  are  as  dangerous 
to  .society  as  dope  peddlers  and  un¬ 
licensed  physicians  .  .  . 

"If  the  press  is  to  remain  the 
guardian  of  .American  liberties  and 
freedoms,  then  the  public  relations 
profession  should  accept  with  hon¬ 
or  its  privileged  role  as  protector 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  press.”  he 
said. 

"There  is  no  middle-road  of  in¬ 
tegrity  for  public  relations  people 
to  follow  in  dealing  with  the  press. 
You  are  either  honest  with  the 
press  or  you  are  dishonest.” 

We  never  thought  of  p.r.  men 
as  “protectors  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  press”  although  we  know  a 
lot  of  honest  ones,  and  good  ones, 
personally.  But  it  is  true  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  ones  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  are  former  news¬ 
papermen  and  have  a  healthy  re¬ 
spect  for  the  press  and  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  their  own  jobs. 

■A  little  better  definition  might 
be  applied  to  the  termites  Mr. 
Sims  talks  about.  In  our  books 
the  man  who  tries  to  slip  some¬ 
thing  over  on  the  press  and  is  not 
always  honest  in  his  dealings  with 
newspapers  is  not  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  expert  but  a  bad  press  agent. 
•And  we  don’t  mean  to  imply  that 
all  “pres.s  agents”  are  dishonest, 
any  more  than  we  contend  that  all 
"public  relations  experts”  are  good 
ones.  l.et’s  just  call  the  bad  ones 
"press  termites.” 

■ 

Schell  Promoted 

John  Schell,  editor  since  1951, 
has  been  appointed  executive  vice- 
president  of  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance.  Mr.  Schell 
joined  NANA  in  1946  after  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  a  Navy  fighter  pilot 
for  five  years. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

March  1-2 — ^New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  meeting, 
Parker  House,  Boston. 

March  14-16— Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Spring  meeting,  LaSalle 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  17-19  —  Association 
National  Advertisers,  Spring 
meeting.  The  Homestead.  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 

March  18-20— PNPA  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

March  19-21 — Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Press  .Association,  executive 
committee  meeting,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

March  20-22 — Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Muehlbach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

.March  25-26  —  Newspajwr 
Personnel  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion.  Warwick  Hotel,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa. 


Reed 


Plenty  of  Jobs  Open, 
Williams  Tells  Students 

There  are  plenty  of  openings 
for  young  men  and  women  in  the 
newspaper  business  today,  but 
no  one  ever  reached  the  top  rungs 
of  the  ladder  by  working  a  36- 
hour  week. 

This  advice  was  given  by  Cran¬ 
ston  Williams,  general  manager 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  to  students  at 
the  Georgia  Press  Institute,  Feb. 
19,  at  Athens,  Ga. 

Mr.  Williams  charged  that 
much  misinformation  about  the 
newspaper  business  is  being  dis-' 
seminated  in  textbooks.  Also,  he 
declared,  reports  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  jobs  and  pay  is  below 
the  scale  for  comparable  work  in 
other  business  just  aren’t  so. 

He  described  the  recent  New 
York  City  newspaper  strike  as 
“totally  unnecessary”  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  publishers  give  the 
public  the  facts  about  some  of  the 
unreasonable  demands  being 
made  by  certain  unions.  He’s  cer¬ 
tain  they  would  find  strong  public 
support,  Mr.  Williams  said.  ^ 


Clyde  Reed,  Jr. 
Obtains  Control 
Of  Parsons  Sun 

Parsons,  Kan. 

Acquisition  of  majority  interest 
in  the  Sun  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  the  Parsons  Sun, 
was  announced 
Feb.  15  by 
Clyde  M.  Reed, 

Jr.,  who  has 
been  a  minority 
stockholder  and 
its  president  and 
general  manager 
since  1949. 

The  t  r  a  n  s- 
action  involved 
purchase  of  stock 
owned  by  five 
members  of  the 
family  of  the  late  U.  S.  Senator 
Clyde  M.  Reed  and  Mrs.  Reed 
and  by  the  Lester  M.  Combs  Es¬ 
tate. 

The  Reed  family  stock  was 
held  by  Mrs.  Vernon  E.  Bundy  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Mrs.  James  E. 
Smith  of  Topeka,  Mrs.  William  T. 
McArthur  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Col.  Howard  H.  Reed  of  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  and  Mrs.  Donald  I. 
Mitchell  of  Wichita. 

Mrs.  Carol  B.  Combs  of  Par¬ 
sons  has  purchased  the  interest  of 
the  Sun  Publishing  Company  and 
others  in  the  Community  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  which  owns 
and  operates  KLKC.  The  radio 
sale  was  approved  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  Reed,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Sun  since  1942, 
was  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  in  1937.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  William 
Allen  White  Foundation  last 
week. 

■ 

New  Post  ME 

James  F.  Graham  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post  and  John  Bott  has  become 
city  editor,  it  was  announced  by 
the  editor,  James  .A.  Wechsler, 
and  the  executive  editor,  Paul 
Sann. 
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Linotype  Comets  are  the  fastest-selling 
linecasting  machines  in  the  world! 


Linotype  Comets  are  the  fastest-selling  linecasting 
machines  because  they’re  the  fastest  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  for  manual  or  tape  operation. 

New  in  design  and  performance,  Linotype  Comets  en¬ 
joy  record-breaking  straight-matter  production.  And 
their  simplified  construction  means  minimum  main¬ 
tenance  and  downtime. 

For  full  details  on  the  proved  cost-cutting  abilities  of 
the  Comet,  see  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer. 
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EL  PASO 

The  Fabulous  Southwest 

NATION’S  LARGEST 
TRADE  TERRITORY! 


Resources  and  Industry 

COPPER— S2'3(),()()(),()()()  mined  anmiallv,  42%  of  U.  S.  produc¬ 
tion.  Nation’s  largest  copper  refinerv’,  S2*'2  million  payroll. 

CATTLE -$15().0(){).()()()  annually. 

COTTON  — $125, OOO.OOO  in  1952,  4  times  national  average 
yield  per  acre. 

POTASH -S4().0()0,0()()  annually.  92%  of  U.  S.  production, 
from  Carlsbad  area. 

NATURAL  GAS  — 1.9  billion  cu.  ft.  daily  serving  West  Texas, 
New  .Mexico,  .\rizona  and  California. 

OIL- Over  $1  BILLION  annually  from  great  Permian  Basin  of 
M’est  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

SMELTING  — largest  customs  smelter,  180.000  tons  annually, 
payroll  $3,0004)00. 

LUMBER  -  $57,000,000  annually. 

PECANS  —  world’s  largest  grove,  96,000  trees,  yield  over] 
3,000.000  lbs.  annually. 

FT.  BLISS  — beadcpiarters  for  all  anti-aircraft  and  guided  missil 
training  of  U.  S.  .\rmv,  payroll  over  $80,000,000.  .\lso  Bigs 
Air  Force  Base,  home  of  2  complete  wings  of  heavy  and* 
medium  bombers. 

''A  swell  place  to  do  business" 


El  Paso  Herald -Post 

A  ScrippyHoward  Newspaper 


l^aao  (Etmra 

An  Independent  Newspaper 
MORMNG  and  SUNDAY 
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PITTSBURGH . Press  KENTUCKY . Post 
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INDIANAPOLIS . Times 


Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 
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EVANSVILLE . Press 

HOUSTON . Press 
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